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PREFACE 


“A younc enemy Sovereign of weak and amiable 
character, who had to be exiled because he disobeyed the 
victors of the war. It was a pity that he came to such grief, 
but he was never really important and may as well be for- 
gotten.” Such is probably the verdict of careless abservers 
upon the Emperor Charles of Austria. 

The true portrait reveals a great captain, worthy of his 
namesake of Aspern, a peacemaker who sought to spare the 
world a year of war, a statesman with remedies for all the 
ills of complicated realms, a patriotic Monarch symboliz- 
ing the sacramental union of Crown and peoples, a keen 
sportsman, fearless, generous and full of charm, so true a 
saint that miracles are already recorded at his tomb. 

The published authorities are scanty and, with few 
exceptions, either ignorant or malicious. I have relied 
upon persons rather than books, intimate memories instead 
of memoirs and rumours, facts apart from polemics. My 
special thanks are due to Captain von Schonta and Baron 
von Werkmann, who were in close relations with his 
Majesty through strenuous campaigns, good and evil days. 
They have ungrudgingly devoted time and trouble to 
guiding and supplementing my researches. 

I am no less grateful to Lieutenant-Colonel E, L. 
Strutt, D.S.O., for lowing me to publish the vivid diaries 
kept by him when attending the Emperor at Eckartsau 
during the revolution. He desires me to state that he 
assumes no responsibility for any opinions expressed in this 
book outside his own contribution. He wishes it, moreover, 
to be clearly understood that any opinions expressed in his 
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diary are purely personal and may differ frequently from 
those of others concerned in events giving rise to the said 
opinions, The facts, he says, may be relied on implicitly. 

Indeed, though I have been favoured with the advice and 
knowledge of many eminent persons, no responsibility for 
opinions, criticisms or judgments devolves upon any of my 
informants. Blame for errors and shortcomings is accept- 
able by myself alone. 

All I claim is to have discharged a sacred duty in refut- 
ing the calumnies of malignants, the most mischievous, 
alas! numbered among my own compatriots, and I do not 
despair of a fair hearing from the many among them to 
whom truth and justice may still appeal. 

Heraert Vivian 


Harzepnron, Cornwatt, 
Restoration Day, 29th of May, 1932. 
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CHAPTER I 
YOUTH AND MARRIAGE 


“ Very exacting is the education of Princes. Scholastic, religious 
and military discipline converge to grip the boy. Teachers, bishops 
and generals sand over every hour of the youthtel life, All inculcate 
the sense of majesty; all emphasize the idea of duty; all ingeminate 
decorum. Real Kings have a unique point of view. Not even the 
most eminent of their subjects has the same association with the life 
of the whole people. Lifted far above party and faction, they 
personify the spirit of the State. But that anyone so reared and 
trained, so surfeited with honour, should grow up to be a practical, 
genial man of the world with a noble air, but without a scrap of 
conceit, proves that he was endowed at birth with an attractive 
nature.” —Winsron S, CHurcHitt. 


The mysterious Danube—Persenbeug—Birth, 1. Childhood: The 
poor sentinel—-The fortune-teller—‘* Representatives of God "—Mother 
—Nurse—Step-grandmother—Young aunts—Irish nursery governess— 
Grandpapa—Wartholz—Baby Zita—A denuded wardrobe—Charity 
and generosity—Indifference to food and pain—Natural truthfulness 
Early rising. 2. Education: Tutors—Sopron (Oedenburg)—Spartan 
training—Nature and the sea—The little admiral—Studies—Travels— 
Public school—Riding—Emperor Francis Joseph. 3. Military train- 
ing: Augarten Palace—Love of Vienna—Lieutenant at sixteen— 
Barracks—The Golden Flecce—Miramar—Prague. 4. Coming of age: 
Francis Ferdinand—Idle gossip. 5. Marriage: Simple life—Ride to 
Galicia—Promotion. 


Micury rivers possess a life and a soul of their own, an 
immortality denied to mountains and forests and the races 
of men. Bountiful bearers of all good things, inexorable, 
strong and mysterious, they have been hailed as gods from 
the beginning of time. Scanning the map of Europe, we 
scem to behold in the Danube, the great ribbon, which 
was the bond of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 


LIFE OF EMPEROR CHARLES OF AUSTRIA 


The most wondrous of the Danube’s romances and 
legends have been gathered together at the “bad bend” 
of Persenbeug, bad presumably for navigation or pirates 
or fights with the Turks, popularly styled Persians; a 
famous bend also in mythology and history and the hagi- 
ology of beauty. Naiads are still propitiated by an old- 
world peasantry, stories are told of good and bad fairies, 
were-wolves, vampires and the revels of witches on the 
eve of Saint John. To Péchlarn we owe the songs of the 
Nicbclungen, Hard by are the marvellous cloisters of 
Melk, once the stronghold of the Markgraves of the Ost- 
mark, and the fortress of Diirnstein, where Richard Lion- 
heart lay captive until discovered by his page. 

At this bend of the river, on a rocky promontory, the 
lordly Castle of Persenbeug juts out in a mirage of blue. 
It is pr than ever on this 17th of August, 1887. Flags 
are flying from the turrets, repeated from neighbouring 
villas and villages, for a son and heir is born to the 
Archduke Otto, second in succession to the i throne, 
and to Maria Joscfa, his fair young Saxon bride. The boy 
is named Charles Francis Joseph Louis Hubert George Otto 
Mary. Two bishops officiate at the christening. His 
grandfather, the Archduke Charles Louis, stands sponsor. 
Francis Ferdinand, the destined victim of Serajevo, is there 
amid a goodly company of princes and princesses of the 
blood. 


I. MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD 


No evil auguries clouded the air. Few mortals have 
enjoyed a happier childhood, with peace and love on every 
hand. Too little is recorded of the father. Werkmann 
almost_dismisses him as ledenslustig (shall we say a good 
fellow?) and thinks he had little influence as he was often 
away at distant garrisons. But he was a brave man, a 
sportsman, a good soldier, knew how to win affection as 
well as respect. 

One day at the Hradshin, the royal palace of Prague, 
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where Archduke Otto was quartered, his little boy, who 
delighted in sentinels and all their doings, came in bubbling 
over with merriment to relate how a mistake had been 
made: somebody turned out the guard for a captain. 

“*T did not know I had a double,” his father remarked 
irritably, and no one thought more about it. 

No one noticed that the child slipped out. Presently, 
he returned with a troubled look and began to plead 
piteously. “‘ Please, please, Papa, do not punish the poor 
sentinel for his mistake. 1 ought not to have told you 
about it, only I thought it was such fun.” And his pe 
lit up with joy as soon as he was reassured. 

An odd story is told about the Archduke. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph considered bicycling undignified 
for officers, who were also forbidden to go about except in 
uniform. Archduke Otto, however, sometimes defied 
regulations and once made a long cycling tour with a friend 
in mufti, They came to a gipsy encampment outside a 
remote village and, after witnessing the usual songs and 
dances, he must needs have his fortune told by one of the 
women. After gazing intently at his hand, she suddenly 
exclaimed, “ Though there is nothing in your appearance 
to indicate it, you are a very high personage indeed. You 
are very near the throne. But I see a cross that shows you 
will never reach it. I see death and disaster in your family, 
but all will be retrieved in the future by one who will bear 
the same name as yourself.” This though his grandson, 
the present Emperor Otto, was yet unborn. 

Father Innerkofler relates a visit to the Maria Stiegen 
Monastery at Vienna to see a wonderful carved crib for 
Christmas. Little Charles was told to choose an image as 
a keepsake, wanted two more, one for Papa and one for 
“Mami.” The same thing happened over the gift of a 
rosary, and a monk said, teasing, ‘‘ Why, Highness, are 
you then so fond of your parents?” “‘ Yes,” was the 
solemn answer, “they are the representatives of God.” 

No doubt the mother made more lasting impressions. 
Pope Benedict XV said of her, “* She is a saint,” and from 
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her the child learned to regard God as a friend. Every 
morning they went hand in hand to mass in the chapel 
of the Castle. And she set him an example of charity and 
kindness, for she was the ministering angel of the country- 
side. She has been charged with political interference, 
but without warrant, though, as a Saxon, she may have 
lost no love on Prussia. 

She was frail of health and at first her son seemed delicate 
too, but he had powers of resistance and benefited from the 
open air. Our first glimpse of him is by the river in a 
perambulator with bright blue curtains, attended by a very 
stout nurse. 

A characteristic trifle is recorded about that nurse by 
Countess Wittgenstein : 


When J took up my post as Jady-in-waiting to the Archduchess 
Maria Theresa at the palace in Favoriten Street, | beheld an enormous 
nurse puffing and panting on the steps in front of me, with a small 
boy of three by her side. This I realized at once must be the 
Archduke Charles, and | noticed the anxiety with which he watched 
her.“ Now, Nini,” she flustered. “ if you don't mind, we'll stop 
and rest a moment.” And there he remained standing, patient and 
thoughtful, until she was ready to proceed. Consideration for others 
scemed inborn. 


This Archduchess, his step-grandmother, rivalled the 
mother in her devotion and would have spoiled him if he 
were capable of spoiling. Young aunts came over from 
Artstetten near by and harnessed themselves to a go-cart, 
where he wayed his little hands, trying to drive. Their 
ex-governess, Miss Bride Casey, a wisp of an Irish girl, 
taught him early English and proved a splendid play-fellow 
with the high spirits of her island. The education was ideal, 
with affection and discipline duly proportioned. 

And Persenbeug, with lakes and streams and arbours, 
afforded an ideal playground. He was a quick, precocious 
child, beautiful as a cherub with his big blue eyes and 
masses of golden hair, always smiling with his full, kindly 
Habsburg lips. He seemed for ever busy over something. 
He had a garden of his own, with which no one might 
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interfere. He ran about for hours on his toy railroad. A 
mil! and a waterfall provided all sorts of fanciful joys. 

In summer there were visits to grandpapa, the Archduke 
Charles Louis, at Wartholz in Lower Austria, with rare 
romps in the study and rummages in the paper-basket while 
State documents were signed. One spring was spent in the 
Tyrolese sub-tropics of Meran. Winters in Favoriten Street 
afforded snow-sports in the Prater of Vienna. 

But Wartholz delighted most with its great terrace, views 
of valleys and snowy Semmering, chamois to be espied on 
the rocks through a telescope, parks, ponds and row-boats, 
conservatories, woods and tennis-lawns. Once an abbey, it 
had been bought and rebuilt by Charles Louis as a country- 
seat. Here some of the boy’s happiest days were spent. 
He used to say to Countess Wallis, “I am a Persenbeuger,” 
until he fell in love with Wartholz. Here he spent his 
honeymoon. When he became Emperor, he bought it from 
the Habsburg fund and came to regard it as his real home. 
Now, in evil days, it has become a boarding-house. 

Once at Wartholz, when he was six, he was taken over 
to Schwarzau to see Uncle and Aunt Parma, who showed 
him their youngest born, little Princess Zita, then one year 
of age. He did not sce her again for four or five years, but 
he remembered her deep black cyes and masses of fair hair. 
Who that has seen the gracious Empress can ever forget? 

The garnering of childhood’s memorics depends largely 
on chance. Francis Ferdinand was very much the heir- 
apparent. It was assumed that his children and theirs 
would succeed to the thrones. Little Charles seemed 
merely one of many archdukes of interest only to child 
lovers. Their view may be tinted with rose, but out of 
the flotsam and jetsam I have collected, there is a consensus 
of admiration for kindly qualities that were never lost. 

One day, Miss Casey noticed there were only two shirts in 
the drawer of her charge, and she asked the servant where the 
others had disappeared. There must be dozens at the wash 
and he had better inquire. “‘ Well, Miss,” was the answer, 
“His Imperial Highness must have given them all away.” 
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And His Imperial Highness had to be told that in future 
he must ask before denuding his wardrobe. 

At the age of five, he stood watching the bailiff, Herr 
Wettstein von Westerscheimb, while the workmen were 
receiving their wages at Persenbeug, and whispered 
suddenly, ‘* Couldn't J work in the garden, too, and make 
some money? ” 

“Why do you want to do that? ” he was asked with a 
smile. ‘ Haven't you all you want? ” 

“ Well, you see, there must be a great many poor people 
here, and J should like to help them with something I had 
earned myself.” 

He loved receiving presents, and they filled him with 
excitement on his birthday and patron saint’s day and at 
Christmas. But he never kept them Jong. In a week or 
so they were all given away to his brother Max or to his 
many little friends. 

When news came of a fire at Edlach, near Wartholz, 
he vanished without a word, emptied his money-box and 
distributed the contents among the sufferers, One of 
his hobbies was orphans. He would organize bazaars and 
ittle lotteries on their behalf when the money-box ran 
short, and he never seemed to want to buy anything for 
himself, 

Miss Cascy reports the absence of childish greed, indiffer- 
ence to sweets. Also indifference to pain. A heavy blind 
banged down upon him and must have hurt the little 
fellow. All rushed round in alarm, only to be assured it 
was nothing. 

Truthfulness came naturally to him. All remarked 
from earliest infancy how careful he was about verbal 
accuracy, always on his guard against conveying a wrong 
impression even about trifles. And he had an utter 
disregard of consequences to himself when he insisted on 
taking blame, 

Rules prescribed rising at six in the morning, winter 
and summer, and that was sometimes an effort. But 
once the effort was made, his spirits rose abruptly and he 
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began to sing, not perhaps very musically, but with wild 
joy, folk-songs for choice, especially the Andreas Hofer 
anthem of Tyrol. 


2. EDUCATION 


At the age of seven, he was removed from petticoat 
government and entrusted to the tutorship of Captain, since 
Lieutenant Field-Marshal, Count George Wallis Karigh- 
main, who chose Dr. Joseph Holzlechner, commonly called 
Nisi, to supervise the physical side of his education. An 
excellent choice. 

This young man was an orphan of middle-class family, 
a sound Latin and Greek scholar, learned in science and 
medicine, something of an artist with brush and pencil. 
At the age for selecting a career, he heard by chance that 
Archduke Otto was seeking a tutor for his boy. He had 
no patronage, no friends at Court, but some inspiration 
moved him to apply, and probably no one was more 
surprised than himself when he was chosen out of many 
and appointed to a post which he held for ten years. 

He began work at Oedenburg (Sopron in Hungarian), 
where Archduke Otto commanded the gth (Nadasdy) 
Hussars, a place of omen in later life. Here Nisi soon 
established affectionate intimacy with his pupil. They 
slept in neighbouring rooms with open doors, were scarcely 
ever separated by night or day, said their prayers and took 
their meals together, explored nature in the woods, played 
games, went to bed at the same hour. And often the young 
tutor would creep in on tiptoe to watch over his sleeping 
charge. 

Nisi had no experience of teaching, followed no special 
rule, probably learned much more than he taught. He was 
a great believer in fresh air and exercise. There was a cold 
bath daily. The boy went bare-necked winter and summer, 
and never caught cold. Lessons took place out of doors 
whenever possible. There were riding and shooting and 
gymnastics and winter sports, especially at Oedenburg, with 
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its opportunities for skating and ski-ing and snowballing. 
He was brought up as the son of an officer and gentleman, 
spared the constraint and tedious etiquette of an heir- 
apparent, in a garden not a conservatory. There were no 
thermometers or strait-waistcoats in his Spartan curriculum. 

Eager and impressionable, he needed no driving. The 
slightest guidance sufficed, and he was encouraged to develop 
on his own lines. He did not learn botany, zoology or 
science from books but by sea and lake and river, under 
the greenwood tree. He knew every bird by its cry, every 
animal as a personal friend. AJl creatures loved him, 
almost the very flowers and fishes and butterflies. The 
Dominican monks at Ocdenburg taught him the mysteries 
of bee-keeping. 

At Voloska, on the Adriatic, he learned all about the 
migration of birds, and, when they fell after long flights, 
he made Nisi join him with a stick to prevent their slaughter 
by rude boys. Flowers were among his chief delights, a 
far greater interest than the stamps or shells of others of his 
age. All bright things appealed to him: the facets of a 
crystal, the rcd of a ruby, sunrises and sunsets, effects of 
mountains and seas. 

The sea was a second mother to him, illustrated his 
fearlessness, At Abbazia and Lovrana, he studied marine 
fauna, swam, rowed, fished and risked his neck rock- 
climbing. Once his boat was caught in a wild storm of the 
Quarnero on the way to Lussin islands, and he alone of 
the whole crew was not alarmed, standing on the bridge 
untroubled while waves broke over, rejoicing in the excite- 
ments of the elements. 

Another adventure, at Persenbeug, nearly cost him his 
life at the age of eight. There was a pond in the park, 
overshadowed by weeping willows, and this he had chosen 
as his naval base for Homeric combats with his tutor. Each 
had little rafts and leaned over the edge ramming the other’s 
vessels with mighty propulsions of their sticks, The issue 
seemed in peril and the small admiral leaned too far. 
Imagine the horror of his foeman when he suddenly saw his 
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charge plunge head over heels into the deep and disappear. 
Nisi was in after him in a trice, thought at first he was 
lost, finally caught him by the heels and dragged him thus 
te shore. The child was least, the tutor most alarmed of 
all. With fear and trembling he sought out the Arch- 
duchess to confess his lack of supervision, The relief when 
all she said was “ Das kommt bei Buben vor! ”—the 
German equivalent of ‘‘ Boys will be boys.” 

After elementary education and Miss Casey’s English, 
he went on to Latin and Greck—specially attracted by 
Homer, which he recited dramatically—natural science, 
history, more English, French and Hungarian, then the 
Slav languages. His Hungarian teaching was very 
thorough, first by the Berlitz system, afterwards with all the 
rich classics of. the country, for at least an hour daily, 
beginning at 6.45 a.m. He had an astonishing memory 
and surprised his professors by his shrewd interpretations 
of history. 

He loved adventure stories and fairy-tales-—Grimm, 
Andersen, the Niebelungen, classic sagas and the Arabian 
Nights. All these Nisi read aloud, and the boy listened 
most eagerly to nocturnal excursions of Haroun-cr-Reshid 
striving to study his people. Yet it was a serious education 
throughout, with hard work predominating over play. 

In 1900 he started his own travels incognito through 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Next year he went with Wallis 
all over Hungary, including Transylvania, Bukovina and 
Galicia, visiting the salt mines of Maros-Ujvar, without 
being recognized. Then the mountains of Salzkammergut 
and Tyrol were much enjoyed. In 1902, Paris, Havre, 
Trouville, Brittany, Lyons, home by Chamounix and 
Strasburg; later to his maternal grandfather at Dresden. 
In 1903, France again, then England. 

A unique experience for a member of the Imperial 
family, he was sent to a public school (gymnasium), sat on 
the same benches with middle-class boys, who called him 
familiarly “Erz-Karl” (‘“ Arch-Charles”). He took his 
work home to prepare and passed examinations like anybody 
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else. No favouritism was shown, and he was very popular 
owing to his easy, genial manners. 

His early riding was supervised by his official tutor, 
Count Wallis, and he had his own mare at Persenbeug. 
Later on, he practised in the military riding-school at Vienna 
or might have been scen on the parade-ground, a picturesque 
figure with his blue cape, doeskin breeches, top-boots and 
white cap, carrying a gold-knobbed whip given him by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. 

The old Sovereign and the boy who was destined to be 
his successor were great friends. There is a snapshot of the 
two, taken by the Archduchess Maria Josefa, hand in hand 
somewhere abroad—the boy dressed as a sailor and the 
Sovereign on one of the very rare occasions when he wore 
civilian clothes. Francis Joseph was first attracted by the 
unusual experience of finding somebody who was not afraid 
of him. He praised the boy’s bold handwriting and always 
exhibited his Firthday or other congratulations. The pair 
would sit talking together for hours as seriously as a couple 
of statesmen, and Francis Joseph, whose chief interests were 
military, thought he detected the aptitudes of a budding 
commander. 


3. MILITARY TRAINING 


Ali princes of the Imperial House were automatically 
directed towards the Army. For a while Nisi and his pupil 
occupied a small pavilion of the Augarten Palace: this was 
the Josefstéckel, whence, history relates, a Pope once 
blessed the capital. The gardens were big enough for 
cycling, and there were rides to the Prater and the vast 
grounds of Schénbrunn. Games, too, on winter evenings 
with youths of the aristocracy. Here a little poem was 
written for the tutor apostrophizing ‘‘ Mein liebes trautes 
Wien” —* Dear Vienna of my trust”——whose peculiar, 
homely fascinations always held a prime place in the heart 
of Charles both as Archduke and Emperor. 


At the age of sixteen, he began his military career at 
ro 
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Bilin as a lieutenant of Uhlans, and at eighteen, in October, 
1905, he was appointed to the 7th Dragoons, a regiment 
named after the Duke of Lorraine and Bar, imperial titles, 
whereof Duke of Bar served as the incognito of his son at 
Louvain University nearly twenty years later. 

The training included gymnastics, fencing and riding. 
He grew familiar with arsenals, technical committees, shoot- 
ing ranges, railway transport, telegraphs and manceuvres. 
In September, 1905, he went to the naval base at Pola and 
took part in torpedo exercises, At Bilin, he rode and 
schooled remounts, attended to details of barracks and 
stables, proved himself an ideal cavalry officer, very different 
from the proud, overbearing dragoon of fiction. He was 
concerned with big and little cares, taking a personal interest 
in every man, in every horse, never forgetting any man or 
horse whom he had once seen. 

Tt was a simple Spartan life in two modest rooms of 
very old barracks, with not even a kitchen of his own. 
He took all his meals at the officers’ mess, and, except that 
they addressed him as Imperial Highness, there was nothing 
to distinguish his treatment. Always cheerful and friendly, 
but moderate in all things, he was not attracted by carouses. 
His chief diversions were to explore castles and ruins or 
study nature in the neighbourhood. Unlike his Uncle 
Francis Ferdinand, he was moderate even in sport. At his 
first shooting expedition his bag consisted of one buck, two 
hares and one pheasant. This though he was a wonderful 
shot. He found pleasure in the pursuit of game, not in 
killing. 

His biographer, Count Polzer-Hoditz, gives glimpses of 
this period. They met at Brixen, now Italianized as 
Bressanone, a watering-place which the Prince visited with 
his official tutor, Count Wallis, when Polzer was undergoing 
a cure for his eyes there. 


In spite of our difference of nearly twenty years of age (he says) 

the Archduke took pleasure in my company, and I delighted in Kis 

sunny, cheery temper and the goodness of heart he always displayed. 

He would come several times a day to shorten the hours in my dark 
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room. He was young for his age, but in spite of his merry moods 
loved serious talk and I was often astonished by the simple, kindly 
shrewdness with which he judged men and things. He had a keen 
eye for natural beauties and loved mountains; was not in the least 
sentimental and hated any sort of pose. All his views were honest, 
clear and healthy. His wonderful memory applied not only to people 
but to events. I remember how one day we were talking with 
Wallis about the reasons for Count Kalnoky’s retirement and he dis- 
played more knowledge of the political situation than either of us. 

At the New Year of 1906 he broke his ankle while 
skating at Vienna with his brother Max, and had to lie up 
for several weeks, missing his military service till March, to 
his great discontent. 

Polzer-Hoditz was with the Prince when he received 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, and was struck by the 
careful way in which he studied the Statutes, drawn up in 
old French. He wanted to understand them thoroughly 
before he signed them, and was not sure that, with the 
best will in the world, they were adaptable to modern 
times, 

A visit to Miramar introduces a fairy castle of white 
marble, the southern vegetation—palms, pines and cedars— 
the wealth of flowers and blueness of the Adriatic. Here 
Archduke Louis Salvator strolls in to lunch, strange in his 
dusty frock-coat and bits of string for cufflinks, talks 
eloquently of travels in Palestine. He sends his yacht over 
from Trieste for a return visit, and the party are intrigued 
by traces of wild happenings on board. 

A few months later, Archduke Charles Jost his father 
and removed to the Hradshin in Prague, where he spent 
the next two years perfecting his Czech and devoting him- 
self to an intensive study of law. The professors’ lectures 
mostly took the form of dialogues, dealt largely with art, 
Bohemian history and the development of Slay states. 
Francis Ferdinand, now the Prince’s guardian, followed his 
education with interest, frequently attended the lectures, and 
asked for one on Bulgaria to be specially developed for his 
own benefit. There was also business training with visits 
to banking and industrial institutions. 
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At the Hradshin, Polzer occupied a room near the scene 
of the famous “ defenestration”” of 1618, and the Prince 
commented on the strange fact that neither of the three 
victims were killed after a fall of more than sixty feet. He 
also developed in an original and convincing way the far- 
reaching consequences, still acting to-day, of that event, and 
the subsequent battle of the White Mountain, far more 
important to Bohemia than the similar battle and the 
capitulation of Vilagos were to Hungary. 

Sometimes there were lively debates, and once, when 
Polzer had expounded ultra Conservative views, he was told, 
“ There is really no use arguing with such an uncompromis- 
ing bureaucrat.” This upset him, and he was glum next 
day at lunch, whereupon the Prince raised his glass 
laughingly and exclaimed, “Here’s to the poor bureaucrat 
and his speedy conversion!” To which the answer was a 
denial of bureaucracy and at the same time wonder that 
an heir to the throne should have expressed such advanced 
views. 


4, COMING OF AGE 


In August, 1907, at the age of twenty, the Prince came 
of age and had his own establishment. Count Wallis 
relinquished his tutorship, to be succeeded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Prince Lobkovitz as Chamberlain. All his old 
teachers were invited to a farewell banquet at Wartholz and 
assured of the continuance of affection, which was to be 
proved throughout his life. 

In the spring of 1908, he took up his quarters at the 
Castle of Brandeis on the edge of the Elbe, the property of 
Archduke Louis Salvator, then living at Majorca. Then he 
went to the Hungarian manceuvres, riding beside Francis 
Ferdinand, who was an admirer of his military gifts, 
presence of mind and instinct for tactics. 

In the winter they met again for the Emperor’s sixty 
years’ jubilee. There was a play, acted by young Arch- 
dukes and Archduchesses in the private theatre at Schén- 
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brunn, and Archduke Charles, wearing 2 costume of old 
Vienna, recited a prologue and epilogue composed by the 
Archduchess Marie Valerie. 

Later, Francis Ferdinand expounded the political 
situation. It was the time of the Bosnian crisis, and he 
dwelt on the traditions of his House, the need of adhering 
to federation, the tendency to depart from it, and the 
dangers of such a course. ‘‘ We are now no more an 
Empire,” he said, “than Bismarck’s Germany was. And 
we need an Empire as much as he did then.” 

“Uncle Francis,” the Prince commented, “has good 
ideas for the future, but I do not share them beyond a 
certain point. However, there remains no way of escape. 
We may be approaching a catastrophe, and that perhaps wil! 
be our salvation.” 

It is with a purpose that I have accentuated the simple 
virtues of the young Archduke, his extreme regard for 
truth, his instinctive purity, his entire absence of greed or 
even of interest in the pleasures of the table. They might 
be considered tedious in the early biography of a man. But 
we are dealing not merely with a man who was beloved by 
all who knew him. He was also the representative of a 
great system, which had its enemies, and calumnies began 
even before they became part of a relentless campaign of 
virulent propaganda. 

Count Polzer relates the following incident : 


. » . On the 29th of December, 1908, I was commanded to accom- 
pany the Archduke Charles on an excursion to the Semmering. We 
arrived there at dusk, and took tea in the hall of the hotel without 
his being recagnized by the few people there, and we both retired 
early, Next day at breakfast, he presented me with a souvenir which 
he had ordered for his shooting companions, a small silver box with 
the monogram C.F.J. in white and green enamel under an archducal 
crown, Then we went in a sledge with the ghilly to a shooting-box 
fent by Prince Liechtenstein, partook of light refreshment and took 
up our positions. After killing a few chamois, we drove back to 
the station in the gloaming and supped in the restaurant car. On 
reaching Vienna, the Prince drove me home and went on to the 
Augarten Palace. 
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A few days later, Count Wallis told me there was a rumour abroad 
that we had celebrated scandalous orgies with a comic opera star at 
Prince Liechtenstein’s shooting-box, and that the affair had been 
reported to the Emperor as well as to Francis Ferdinand. He had 
heard this from Count Paar and I at once wrote a full description of 
our harmless sojourn so that he might show it to Paar. This was 
passed on to the Emperor, who, I learned, had never attached any 
credit to the story. But the gossip about orgies with operatic stars 
was spread and magnified until it Pecame a matter of general belief, 
and I made further inquiries at the Archduke’s request. Thence it 
appeared that a singing girl had ordered herself a valuable ornament 
from a jeweller and displayed it to all her numerous friends as a 
present from the Archduke. To this tale others were soon added 
about adventures, and people began to talk about the wild life of the 
Archduke, It was the germ of malevolent rumours which were 
magnified by credulous people, sensation-mongers and enemies of the 
dynasty with so much diligence that they developed into a poisonous 
gas that overshadowed the fame of the future Emperor. 


5+ MARRIAGE 


In the spring of 1909, the Prince met Princess Zita, a 
daughter of Robert, Sovereign Duke of Parma, at Franzens- 
bad, where she had been invited to stay with her cousin, 
Archduchess Maria Annunziata, on finishing her studies. 
They had not seen one another since childhood, but their 
attraction was immediate and mutual. Later on, they met 
in Vienna at a ball at his mother’s palace, at Hofburg 
functions, and at St. Jakob in Styria at the hunting-box of 
the Archduchess Maria Theresa. On the 13th of June, 
1911, they were engaged at Pianore, the Duke’s Italian 
residence, and there were many comments on the unusual 
event of a love-match in the Imperial family. 

Parma had been among the happiest of the small States 
destroyed by the secret societies of inflated Italy, and there, 
as in the two Sicilies, I have found many simple folk still 
sighing for the good old times. 

Duke Robert was a great gentleman such as is rarely 
Seen to-day. Descended from the Grand Monarch of 
France, with the blood of Stuarts and all the noblest royal 
races of Europe in his veins, he remained true to ancient 
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traditions while accepting change in a spirit of wisdom. 
Brought up by Henry V, Comte de Chambord, the French 
King who preferred exile to the tricolour of revolution, he 
found fame as an historian, like his son Prince Sixte, distinc- 
tion, too, as a master and patron of the arts. 

After the avalanche of Italy, he retained his estate of 
Pianore, near Lucca. There Princess Zita was born’ and 
spent happy years of childhood. She took her name from 
the Patron Saint of Lucca,® and is still remembered in her 
old home with persistent devotion. Bountiful of friendship 
and interest, sharing the joys and sorrows of the humble, 
she shone like a sunbeam through dark and evil days. 

At the Castle of Schwarzau in Austria, whither the 
Parmas migrated, golden memories are no less vivid. One 
of a family of twenty-four, she ran no risk of being spoiled, 
enjoyed advantages of training and public opinion where a 
home grew almost to a clan. 

The coping of education followed in convents—six years 
at Zangberg in Upper Bavaria, then with the Benedictine 
nuns at Ryde, Isle of Wight, under the rule of “‘ Mother 
Adelheid,” the widowed Queen of Miguel I of Portugal. 
The eldest daughter of the Empress is named after her. 

The wedding took place at Schwarzau on the ast of 
October in the presence of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
King Frederick Augustus of Saxony and the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand. The Emperor delivered a very warm 
speech in proposing the health of the bride and bridegroom. 
Pope Pius X sent a picture of Christ with an autograph letter 
of blessings. An air-ship from the neighbouring town of 
Wiener-Neustadt, afterwards a hot-bed of Socialism, scattered 
flowers over the castle and gardens. There were torch- 
light processions of school-children. 

The happy pair soon proceeded to Brandeis, where they 
received an enthusiastic reception from Archduke Charles’ 
dragoons. It was a very simple, Spartan life in barracks, 
and his military duties continued to be engrossing. He was 
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commander of the 5th squadron, and many stories are told 
here and elsewhere of his consideration for brother-officers 
and men. For instance, at Christmas, 1913, when at Vienna 
with the 39th Foot, he found a colleague unhappy because 
an inspection late at night would delay joining the family 
circle. Then he said, “ Well, I have a car, so I can get 
home more quickly than you,” and he took the fatigue in 
his place. 

No details were too trivial for him. He was adaptable 
in every way; might be seen mending his own windows 
and walls far better than any could mend them for 
him. 

On the 1st of March, the Archduke and his bride started 
for Galicia, a long journey by train and car, for they did 
not reach Kolomea till the rqth of April. He was march- 
ing with his squadron, and the Archduchess, 2 model wife 
for a soldier, awaited him at various stations. Snow and 
rain alternated with sun and dust. Sometimes they slept at 
a castle, more often in a modest hut. It would have 
a dreary pilgrimage for ordinary mortals in ordinary 
circumstances, but they enjoyed every hour of it. Every 
trifle amused them, and they gratified their love of flowers 
and animals, arriving with a small menagerie: one stag, 
tame deer, little pigs, sheep, goats, hens, pigeons, mostly 
gifts by the way. At Kolomea they led a very simple life 
in a primitive bungalow, which had a glass verandah and a 
wretched little garden. The Archduke Charles was to see it 
again during the war, when he freed the place from the 
Russians. 

A story is told of one of their excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood. Their car had broken down at the edge of a 
wood, and they made their way to the village inn of 
Nadvorna. Their appearance, all covered with dust, 
apparently did not overawe the landlady, for when she had 
produced her rustic fare, she sat herself down at their table 
and began to talk. 

“T’ve got a boy serving at Kolomea,” she announced. 
“He’s in the infantry. Look here, if you people are 
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going back there, will you take five kronen I’ve saved up 
for him?” 

“ With pleasure,” replied the Archduke, “if you think 
you can trust me with that sum.” 

“Oh! I’m sure that will be all right,” and presently 
she appeared with the money and a big parcel of clothing. 
“* You sce how much I trust you,” she exclaimed. “‘ Here’s 
his washing, too. You might as well take the two while 
you are about it.” 

“] will take charge of that,” Archduchess Zita smiled, 
holding out her hands. 

And that same evening, the soldier was sent for to 
receive messages from his mother and the bundle of washing 
and the savings, which had somehow acquired a mysterious 
increase by the way. 

On the 1st of November, 1912, he was appointed to the 
39th Infantry as a major, and they moved in the following 
February to Vienna, where the Emperor lent them Castle 
Hetzendorf. Archduke Charles was still tireless in his 
duties, never sparing himself, excellent at schooling his 
officers, whom he taught specially by his example, He 
camped with his regiment at Bruck-an-der-Leitha on the 
Hungarian frontier, and took part in shooting exercises. 
On the 1st of May, 1914, he was gazetted Licutenant-Colonel. 

Though no one dreamed of it, war was almost in sight. 
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“T can assure the noble Jord (Lord Newton) that His Majesty’s 
Government do not yield to him in the abhorrence which he has 
expressed for the events which have lately disgraced the capital of 
Serbia, That abhorrence has not been diminished by any later intelli- 
gence which has reached us. I think it would be no exaggeration to 
say that it would be hard to find a parallel, even in the annals of 
States which have no pretence to be included among civilized com- 
munities, for outrages of such a character as those which we are 
discussing this evemng. I am certainly preparcd to tell the noble 
lord that nothing is further from our thoughts than to maintain what 
he spoke of as ordinary relations with persons who were implicated 
in those events."—Spcech of Lorp Lansvowne in the House of 
Lords, 19th June, 1903. 


Undistinguished youth—Round the warld—lis book. 1. Marriage: 
False expectations—Fight with tradition—Countess Chotck—Step- 
mother's support—Victory—Irregular position—Dasputes with tres- 
passers—Berlin and London—The succession, 2. The Heir Apparent: 
Polincal impotence—~A bomb in a wasps” nest—Bad blood with 
Hungary~Muilitary and naval reforms—Conflicts with the Emperor— 
A premature proclamation—Belvedere v. Schrénbrunn—Conrad von 
Hotzendorf—Suspicions—The Serbian question—Uncertain temper— 
Quarrels—Scene at Leipzig—Inferiority complex?—Comparison with 
Joseph II—Few friends—Clerical influences—Peaceful policy~Serbia— 
Hecatombs of sport—Meanness—Archduke Charies and the “ little 
old mother "—Harshness and shame of tenderness—Changcable 
character. 3. The Serajevo sragedy: An alarming premonition— 
Omens on departure—Shopping at Scrajevo—Proposal to return home 
—Vidovdan—Bomb thrown—Hesitations at town hall—Chauffeur’s 
error—The murders—Responsibility—Serbian _ inspiration—Funeral 


arrangements—Chivalrous intervention of Archduke Charles—Storms 
at obsequies, 





Arter the venerable Francis Joseph, the most prominent 
Austrian was the heir apparent, whose destiny proved 
momentous for his nephew. 
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The Archduke Francis Ferdinand was slow to enter the 
limelight. He was born on the 18th of December, 1863. 
His father, Archduke Charles Louis, was a brother of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, more religious and less military, 
a big squire rather than a great drill-sergeant; his mother, 
the sccond of three wives, Archduchess Maria Annunziata, 
was a daughter of the Bourbon King of Naples, Ferdinand II. 

Francis Ferdinand was brought up on religion, sport and 
rural pursuits. Few who knew Francis Ferdinand in his 
prime would have recognized the slouching lanky youth 
with light yellow hair and watery blue eyes, who haunted 
theatres and gave rise to many lively stories at a gossiping 
Court, mostly posthumous inventions of his many enemies. 

His iron will-power, sharp intelligence and_ strong 
personality were developed much later. He had few but 
strong affections, one of which was for his stepmother, 
Archduchess Maria Theresa, daughter of Dom Miguel of 
Braganza, the exiled King of Portugal. He called her 
“ dear Mama ” and wrote her many effusive letters, which 
have been preserved. He was gifted and versatile, wrote 
well, appreciated art and scenery almost as much as sport. 

Following the traditions of his House, he embarked 
early on a military career, being gazetted as a lieutenant at 
the age of fifteen, attracting no attention, securing no dis- 
tinction, The mysterious death of the Emperor's son, 
Crown Prince Rudolph, in 1889—never exposed by all the 
frantic searchlights of scribes, still as great a puzzle as the 
story of the man with the iron mask—first brought Francis 
Ferdinand into prominence as the heir to the oldest throne 
in Europe, for his father, Charles Louis, had no desire to 
reign. Now his lightest actions were scrutinized and he 
possessed a wider ficld for his power of making enemies. 

In 1890 he became colonel and spent two years in 
command of hussars at Sopron (Oedenburg), where he 
became acquainted with Hungary—and the Hungarians! 
In 1892, at the age of twenty-nine, he decided to travel 
round the world, but the Emperor entered an emphatic 
negative. Such an idea was entirely foreign to the tradi- 
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tions of the Habsburgs. Francis Ferdinand’s latent will- 
power was, however, developing. He persisted and was 
supported by medical advisers, for he had inherited his 
mother’s consumptive tendencies. The Emperor gave way, 
and the heir started on the 15th of December on one of 
his Majesty's ships, accompanied by Archduke Leopold 
Ferdinand, the future Premier Clam-Martinic and Julius 
Pronay, a Hungarian, The splendours of the East appealed 
to him, the modernism of America revolted him. He 
returned on the 18th of October, better for the sea air but 
not cured, and published an excellent book founded on his 
diaries. To his great annoyance, few believed that he had 
written it himself, though it revealed all his individuality 
and tastes. The descriptions are vivid, and there is a 
characteristic expansion of sporting experiences as well as 
a fervent expression of devotion to his family and country. 
No ghost would have invented the tears he shed on leaving 
his national ship at Yokohama. 

He seemed well enough to resume military duties, but 
his health drove him south in the following year, and he 
spent the winters of 1895 and 1896 abroad, mostly in Egypt. 
He was much better when his father’s death made him 
official heir, but few thought he would survive to occupy the 
throne. Doubts appeared in the public press, he scented 
that he was discounted, and he was ail the more determined 
to succeed. His friend Count Czernin,’ a future Minister, 
has recorded “ boundless bitterness ” towards mankind in 
gencral, and especially towards Count Goluchovski, who 
sought to obtain the recognition of Archduke Otto as the 
immediate heir. Francis Ferdinand “ grew grey with 
rage” when a Hungarian paper spoke of him as on the 
shelf, and exclaimed, “ Now I nxst get well if only to prove 
their joy is premature.” And he did get well, taking up 
public duties feverishly. In 1897, he went as Imperial 
delegate to London for Queen Victoria’s jubilee. 


thm Weltkriege,” Berlin, 1919. 
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I. MARRIAGE 


His delicacy had excused his celibacy, but he was thirty- 
five and folks began to wonder. There was talk of an 
alliance with a daughter of Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
but Francis Ferdinand had never seen her and would not 
hear of a marriage of convenience. Then it was noticed 
that he paid frequent visits to the house of Archduke 
Frederick, whose ambitious wife, the Archduchess Isabella, 
née Princess de Croy, concluded he was courting her 
daughter, Princess Maria Christina. What a fluttering 
of dove-cotes when the attraction proved to be her lady- 
in-waiting, Countess Sophie Chotek, a young lady of great 
character and determination. Of course, she was immedi- 
ately packed off with a flea in her ear, 

The sensation spread all over the world. Sparks flew 
upward and in every direction. Obviously Francis Ferdinand 
must choose between his heart and his future crown. When 
he declared for both, he was laughed to scorn. Other Arch- 
dukes had married beneath them, but they had been wiped 
out of the book of Imperial life, reduced to private citizen- 
ship. He might have an iron will, but there were limits. 
An Archduke could not fight tradition with the Emperor 
defending it. And few refusals could have been more 
emphatic than the Emperor’s No. It was in quite a different 
category from the negative to a journey round the world. 

There was nothing against the lady. The Choteks of 
Chotkova and Wognin were of ancient Bohemian stock, but 
they were not royal or imperial. The Jaw of the House of 
Habsburg forbade any such alliance. There might also be 
complications in Hungary with her different laws, and 
surely there were already enough troubles in the air. Even 
if traditions could be watved, Francis Joseph was determined 
to leave the succession clear at the end of his long, 
distracted reign. No, no, no! 

The opposition was intense, subtle, incredible. The 
few friends of Francis Ferdinand turned against him, and 


he never forgave them. All who dared made passionate 
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appeals to his duty and patriotism. The Countess, too, was 
implored not to sacrifice his career to her love. ‘* Dear 
Mama,” his loving and generous stepmother, was almost 
alone in supporting him, and it was eventually her tact that 
prevented a resounding breach with the Emperor, Even so, 
the surrender was mainly duc to old age and the weariness 
of a life of sorrows and conflicts. 

It was an astounding victory for the Archduke, even 
though he gave up all Imperial claims for his wife, 
recognized the marriage as morganatic, swore to abandon 
all rights, honours, titles, armorial bearings, and privileges 
of the Imperial House for their prospective children. A 
deed to that effect was signed on the 28th of June, 1900, 
precisely fourteen years before the tragedy of Serajevo. 

The Emperor slowly unbent after the marriage. The 
bride was created Princess of Hohenberg. Three children 
were born. The pair led an ideal domestic life, which even 
the bitterest critics have never impugned. But there were 
constant reminders of the irregular position. The Princess 
must not appear in the same State carriage with her husband 
or in a royal box at a theatre. They shrank from Court 
and its humiliations. Francis Ferdinand quartelled even 
with his brother Otto, though they had kept the peace over 
rumours of altering the succession. 

The happy pair became recluses at the Belvedere Palace 
in Vienna. Then, as the wife’s influence grew, they came 
to live more and more at Konopischt in her native Bohemia, 
a princely Tusculum, which he filled with his art treasures 
and sporting trophies. Another residence was the Castle of 
Blihmbach, in the province of Salzburg. 

While hating the world at large, Francis Ferdinand was 
always susceptible to civilities for his wife. Queen Eliza- 
beth of Roumania, the romantic Carmen Sylva, won his 
heart by inviting them both to Sinaia. King Carol agreed 
only through a common hostility to Hungary. At Berlin, 
Empetor William was gracious to her, but his consort was 
cold. 

The wisest still thought Francis Ferdinand had been 
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unwise to insist on his marriage. No one imagined he 
would adhere to his renunciation for his children. Religion 
was, of course, an obstacle to perjury, but difficulties might 
be overcome for reasons of State, and a feeling of uncertainty 
prevailed. There was not only Francis Ferdinand to reckon 
with. There were the boundless ambition and intelligence 
of his wife. Such evidence as has come down to us does, 
however, testify to his intention to keep faith. 

As to his eldest son, Max, the Emperor William 
volunteered to create him Duke of Lorraine. Max would 
thus have become a German vassal and Francis Ferdinand 
been gratified at the same time. But when the idea was 
again broached after the death of Francis Ferdinand, it 
met with a curt refusal. 

One benefit was derived from the marriage. It had 
served to prolong the political impotence, which Francis 
Ferdinand had previously owed to ill-health, but it had 
taught him to fight fearful odds, realize his latent strength. 


2. THE HEIR APPARENT 


For a long time, however, he could but kick against the 
pricks, The Emperor was jealous of power, had kept his 
own son Rudolph in the political background, was even 
more chary of Francis Ferdinand. 

And the first petty attempts to intrude were far from 
successful, In the spring of 1goi, Francis Ferdinand 
agreed to become a Patron of the Union of Catholic Schools. 
That sounded harmless enough, but proved a bomb in a 
wasps’ nest. Social Democrats, Liberals, German Nation- 
alists, pan-Germans, all anti-clericals were immediately up 
in arms. There were attacks in press and parliament, even 
accusations of violating the constitution. 

Next year he chose Count Johann Zichy as his 
Hungarian adjutant for a mission to the Russian Court. 
The Hungarian Government protested vehemently against 
his choosing a member of the Opposition, and the Emperor 
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supported them for the sake of peace and quiet, whereupon 
Francis Ferdinand declared that, in that case, he would take 
no Hungarian at all. More bad blood! 

Though nominally the Emperor's representative in 
command of the army, he was thwarted at every turn, and 
complained that he usually heard of any important decision 
for the first time when he read of it in the Gazette. 
Von Beck, Chief of the Staff, held the Emperor’s ear and 
opposed the Archduke relentlessly, but was removed after 
bungling the manceuvres in 1906, and the Archduke con- 
trived to instal Conrad von Hotzendorf as his successor. 
Francis Ferdinand also succeeded in pushing officers into 
civil and military posts. He formed a very active military 
secretariat under the direction of his faithful satellite von 
Brosch, who was succeeded by Colonel Bardolff after six 
years’ service. And Francis Ferdinand followed the 
traditions of his House in developing the Imperial navy, 
where Archdukes had long distinguished themselves. The 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico, brother of Francis Joseph, 
was a case in point. 

It was not surprising if Francis Joseph and Francis 
Ferdinand were out of sympathy. Both were Tories of the 
die-hard school, both had passed their lives in an atmosphere 
of disappointments, suffering fools with impatience, but 
they belonged to different generations, almost to different 
epochs, their sentiments and temperaments were as far 
asunder as the poles. 

Francis Joseph may not have been brilliant, but he 
possessed vast experience, and it had taught him to be 
cautious. Francis Ferdinand could glorify a throne but 
not show due deference to its occupant. Francis Joseph 
resented him as a constant reminder of the death of Crown 
Prince Rudolph, never forgave the marriage which outraged 
tradition, If Francis Joseph beheld a pitfall, Francis 
Ferdinand was struggling against an obstacle. Francis 
Ferdinand irritated incessantly by his views as well as by his 
manners. They met as rarely as possible, for every meeting 
magnified their mutual intolerance. The hostility to 
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Hungary aroused alarm, especially after all the trouble taken. 
to appease that country. 

The whole policy was disturbing, intolerable to a man 
whose years justified a craving for rest. No one else dared 
to oppose the Imperial will, and this intruder would never 
yield. And the weaker the old man grew, the more 
aggressive and overbearing his Thronfolger seemed—not a 
throne-follower so much as a throne-pursuer. 

Francis Ferdinand had quite made up his mind to 
succeed to the throne, and he had prepared accordingly. 
He even went so far as to draw up a manifesto to be issued 
on his accession. It set forth all his Imperial titles and 
contained such phrases as “Now that it has pleased the 
Almighty to call away Our beloved Uncle from this life 
after a blessed Reign. . . . Bidden to place the Crown of 
Our Dominions upon our Head, We, Franz II, solemnly 
proclaim Our Accession to the Throne to all the peoples of 
Our Monarchy. . . . Torn by the deepest grief, the peoples 
of the Monarchy stand beside the bier of the deceased 
Emperor and King. . . .” 

He had no doubt to prepare for a sudden demise, and 
I am told that the old Emperor would not have disapproved 
—'‘he was far too much the Kaiser for that "—but events 
supplied a grim irony to the document, 

Conrad has recorded a characteristic conversation, when 
it had been proposed to send the Archduke to Rome to 
ameliorate the relations of the two countries, 


Emperor: He won't go. 

Conran; Your Majesty has only to command. 

Emperor: Oh, yes, but you know him and how much he is to 
be relied upon. No one knows better than I. 

Conran: Yes, Sir, I have had experiences of my own, 

Emperor: I will uy. But I believe he won’t go. 


A Belvedere party grew up in opposition to the Schén- 
brunn party. Courtiers realized the difficulty of maintain- 
ing good relations with both. Favouritism with Francis 
Ferdinand meant immediate disfavour with Francis Joseph. 
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On the other hand, Francis Joseph might die, and then 
would come outer darkness for his lieges. 

And Francis Ferdinand was very busy with the press. 
He was talking of founding a daily paper just before he 
died. 

Perhaps the clearest insight into the character of Francis 
Ferdinand is provided by his relations with Field-Marshal 
Conrad von Hétzendorf. That officer seemed smart at 
manceuvres, and one day Francis Ferdinand visited him 
suddenly, carried him off for a drive, and sounded him 
exhaustively about political as well as military matters. 
They did not agree about everything, but Conrad seemed 
frank and made a favourable impression. The first overture 
was in 1901, but nothing happened till 1906, when Conrad 
was summoned to the Belvedere and told he was to succeed 
Beck as Chief of the Staff. This took him completely by 
surprise, and he was inclined to refuse, modestly pleading 
inexperience and incompetence. On his departure, Francis 
Ferdinand said, “ Well, I have not succeeded in taking the 
fortress at the first assault.” However, Brosch pleaded that 
it had been difficult to obtain the Emperor’s consent, that 
the Archduke must not be disappointed; and Conrad suc- 
cumbed to persuasion. Henceforth he was regarded as 
Francis Ferdinand’s man. 

But his lines were not altogether in pleasant places. 
During the anxious time of the Bosnian annexation, Francis 
Ferdinand battled for the chief command in the event of 
war with Serbia, and Francis Joseph opposed him, where- 
upon Francis Ferdinand began to mistrust Conrad, accusing 
him of intrigues behind his back. According to Conrad’s 
memoirs,’ “he seemed a regular crater of Neronic passions.” 
He was always cross-examining, and used to remark 
pointedly, “I want to see if you tell me everything.” To 
which the answer was, “I tell you everything Ican.”” Then 
General Szaszkiewicz was appointed as a sort of overseer to 
report on Conrad’s doings, and that was resented. The 
Archduke would pace up and down the room in great 
s >“ Aus meiner Dienstzeit.” 
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excitement, and once he exclaimed, “ If I command the 
army, I will do whatever 1 please. Woe to anybody who 
does otherwise. I will have the whole lot shot!” Conrad 
retorted that he was not at all anxious to cling to his post. 
Then he was meekly implored to remain. 

Another cause of friction was Conrad’s desire for an 
immediate or “preventive” war with Serbia; perhaps he 
was right in considering that war was inevitable, and the 
moment was certainly more favourable than it proved in 
1914. He blamed the Archduke for shrinking from war, 
and attributed his reluctance to the influence of his Slav 
wife, an insinuation that has never been justified. 

Francis Ferdinand, however, was a man of moods, and 
presently we find him motoring along the Italian frontier 
with Conrad, a trip that aroused much Italian animosity. 
They were now on the most friendly terms, and Conrad 
was talked over to support the fortification of the Lavarone 
plateau, a military necessity as av eeien events proved. 
“Saul has become Paul,” was the Archduke’s comment as 
they parted. 

During the drive they had an animated discussion about 
someone who had become a Protestant in order to be able 
to marry a divorced woman. Francis Ferdinand considered 
that an outrage anda sin, Conrad, who inclined to atheism, 
protested that it was the act of a man, and he admired him 
for sticking at nothing in order to secure the wife he had 
chosen. Whereupon Francis Ferdinand smiled and said, 
“ After all, that is what I did myself.” 

“Yes, Sir, and you had all unprejudiced people on your 
side.” 

That put him into the best humour, and on the return 
journey he spent much time displaying photographs of his 
wife and children in the train. 

But Francis Ferdinand’s humours were variable. One 
Sunday in September, 1913, when they attended the South 
Bohemian manceuvres, he suddenly asked in hectoring tones, 
“Why weren’t you at church?” Conrad answered that he 
had been too much occupied with his duties and that, if 
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church parade were compulsory, he ought to have been 
informed. “Yes,” Francis Ferdinand growled, “I know 
your religious views,’ but if I attend church, you have to 
go too.” In fact, he regarded church parade as an official 
occasion, not to be avoided ostentatiously by the Chief of 
the Staff. 

And next day there was another outburst over the 
number of spectators’ cars blocking up the roads at the 
cavalry manceuvres. Francis Ferdinand rated Conrad 
angrily in public, crying out, “ We can’t go on tike this,” 
and suddenly declaring the whole proceedings at an end. 
Conrad then asked leave to resign, but he was asked as a 
favour to remain in his “thorny post” at least over the 
winter so as to avert a bad impression. 

The affair was patched up and they avoided one 
another for a few weeks. Then they both attended the 
unveiling of a memorial at Leipzig. After a banquet, the 
Emperor William, in his most genial mood, asked Conrad 
to introduce the members of the Austro-Hungarian deputa- 
tion, and he was about to do so when Francis Ferdinand 
rushed up in a state of excitement and shouted: “ What 
is happening here? ” 

Conrad describes the scene: 


T answered, “ The German Emperor has told me to introduce 
our colonels to him.’ Whereupon the Archduke exclaimed in 
violent, overbearing tones, “ That is my affair. Do you imagine 
you are the commander of the army?” I said, “ I beg your Imperial 
Highness’s pardon, but the German Emperor gave me his orders,” 
“You cught to have informed me.” It was the most painful experi- 
ence in my life, and I felt it all the more in the presence of foreign 
generals. 


Conrad as usual attributes the outburst to ill-health, but 
Francis Ferdinand was always touchy about his position 
and imagined he was being slighted by the Germans, whose 
arrogance he recalled ever since the time when Austria had 


Bhi “ Schopenhauer,” Conrad used to say, “ is more to me than the 
ible.” 
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co-operated in overthrowing the yoke of Buonaparte. How- 
ever, on reflection, he sent Bardolff to apologize, and 
Conrad’s final memories were pleasant ones. 

On the way to the Bosnian mancewvres in June, 1914, a 
hot luncheon had been prepared in the train for the Arch- 
duke and a cold one for the other officers. “‘ Come along, 
Conrad,” he called out heartily, “ these young fellows can 
enjoy their picnic, but we two will do ourselves better.” 
And when they parted, his “ Auf Wiederschen at the 
manceuvres! ” was in his most genial mood. It was the 
last time Conrad saw him alive. 

Francis Ferdinand seems to have presented a strange 
medley of character and nerves. Even his few intimates 
failed to understand him, and his most devoted admirers— 
his biographer, Sosnosky, for instance—praise him in 
general but contrive to denigrate him in detail. He may 
have suffered from that inferiority complex which combats 
a sense of weakness by an assumption of strength and 
ferocity. But he did not always look the fierce, passionate 
part. There was a roundness about his face, sometimes akin 
to joviality, the penetrating blue eyes would become dreamy, 
even sleepy, and yield to a habit of blinking. Nor could 
he divest himself of lines suggesting that he had once 
enjoyed life and might do so again. 

Sosnosky acclaims him as the strongest Habsburg 
ais since the Emperor Joseph II, whom an historian 

as summed up as the man who meant most and did least. 
That phrase may apply to Francis Ferdinand, but apart from 
strength or obstinacy, the two had little incommon. Joseph 
was always seeking popularity, proclaimed himself the 
people’s Kaiser, the friend of the poor and the oppressed. 
Francis Ferdinand never troubled to disguise his hatred and 
contempt for the majority of mankind, and the hatred was 
cordially returned. 

Apart from his devotion to his wife and nearest relatives, 
his human feelings were restricted to very few persons, and 
to those only so Jong as they shared his opinions. One of 
the few was his brother-in-law, Duke Albert of Wurtemberg, 
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another the Archduke Eugene, and of course he could not 
resist the charm of his nephew, the future Emperor Charles, 
whom he always treated kindly. He also had a liking for 
the Emperor William, in spite of much teasing and such 
remarks as “I really wish you would not do so much rattling 
with—my sword!” And he did succeed in winning the 
heart of Brosch, who wrote to Sosnosky after the tragedy 
of Serajevo: 


In the spirit at least I am as much a dead man as my late chief, 
whose death has shattered me to the depths, Half demented, I am 
unable to collect reasonable thoughts, so I see and speak with nobody. 
L have become an automaton, perhaps still capable of leading my 
regiment against the enemy, but without heart or brain to contemplate 
plans for the future. I am a poor winged creature, for whom all 
hopes of the future have been destroyed. At the best I can crawl 
like some mortally wounded animal to seek death in some dark, silent 
corner. . . . For me this is the end. 


Sosnosky protests that Francis Ferdinand has been 
unduly blackened, the unjust verdict of the public being 
that he was a hard, arrogant, priest-ridden, bloodthirsty, 
medieval tyrant such as Whig scribes conjure up out of the 
imagination of their hearts. 

As to the effect of his strong religious views, he may 
have opposed the promotion of Protestants, for he did not 
possess the wide tolerance and Christian charity of the 
Emperor Charles, but he was certainly not ridden by priests 
or indeed by anybody else. One instance may be given out 
of many. He dared to oppose the Pope's nomination of a 
Hungarian bishop even when this meant acting in unison 
with his enemies of the Hungarian oligarchy, and he could 
never be regarded as an ultramontane. 

As to blood-thirstiness, he certainly prevented a war in 
1g09, and, though he was essentially a soldier in tempera- 
ment, all his efforts were constantly directed towards the 
maintenance of peace. He consistently opposed a “ preven- 
tive war” against Italy, and, with regard to Serbia, a 
conversation has been noted which illustrates a combination 
of patience and common sense. Archduke Eugene having 
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remarked at a dinner in 1913 that the Balkan States were 
best left to fight their battles alone, he exclaimed : 


Egi, you have hit the right nail on the head. That is entirely my 
opinion. Suppose nobody interferes with us and we are eft alone to 
deal with Serbia undisturbed, what shall we gain from it? Only a 
pack of thieves and murderers and a few plum trees to add to our 
dominions, That at the cost of so and so many of our soldiers and 
some milliards of money. And this only if we are lucky and no one 
intervenes, which is more than unlikely. 


Blood-thirstiness was apparent only in the delight he 
took in the slaughter of game, and here good sportsmen 
have joined with the most squeamish of humanitarians in 
blaming him, for he was not attracted by the romance and 
adventure of the chase. 

Another disagreeable trait was his meanness about 
money, and that aroused much criticism, especially against 
one in his lofty position. What a difference from Francis 
Joseph, whose open hand was proverbial! No doubt 
princes, like public departments, are considered fair game 
to be plucked, but an Archduke might well have concealed 
his suspicion that all his underlings were pilferers. And 
bad blood was aroused by such incidents as the prosecution 
of old women for picking up sticks in the woods, Here I 
may contrast an anecdote of Archduke Charles, which reads 
like an excerpt from Hans Andersen, but comes from a 
trustworthy source : 


It was at the time of his engagement. Archduke Charles was 
driving in a car with his future mother-in-law, the Duchess of Parma, 
from Schwarzau to St. Jakob. As they climbed the Pfaff, a steep hill 
outside Schwarzau, his heart and soul were filled with thoughts of his 
betrothed. Of a sudden the young Archduke's conversation flagged. 
One moment he was looking back at the way they had come, the next 
at the duchess. There on the road a little old mother was staggering 
up the hill with a heavy load on her back. The inmates of the car 
exchanged a look of understanding. Could they not take the old 
mother with them? And Archduke Charles exclaimed with glee, 
“Do you know, I wanted to ask you, but I did not know whether 
you would approve.” Then the little mother had to come into the 
car at once, Charles of Austria helped her himself to arrange the 
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heavy load, and in a few minutes she was at her destination. Full as 
the young officer's heart might be with thoughts of Princess Zita, 
there was still room in it to pity the weariness of this frail old peasant 
and help her on her way. 


Francis Ferdinand was proud of his harshness. During 
the funeral of Aerenthal, whom he had mercilessly 
opposed, he stood watching the procession from his window 
and was extremely annoyed when Czernin came up and 
discovered him shedding tears. 

Perhaps he was emotional below the surface, and those 
who knew him best declare that he was impulsive rather 
than heartless. He possessed a keen sense of humour, 
howbeit tinged with sarcasm, and he delighted in the light 
music of Vienna. He was usually a good host, putting his 
guests at case, fostering lively conversation and conversing 
wittily himself. When he chose, an irresistible charm 
would be revealed to everybody, high and low alike. His 
parties afforded a sharp contrast with the stiff Spanish 
ceremonial at Francis Joseph’s Court. And on the rare 
occasions when he went abroad, he talked naturally 
with common people, encouraging them to air their 
views. 

Francis Joseph granted many audiences, but, as Count 
Stiirgkh says,’ “ ‘a were of the nature of military 
reports.” Francis Ferdinand held himself more aloof, leav- 
ing his military secretaries, Brosch and Bardolff, to deal with 
applicants. When he did receive, he might seem friendly 
and promise much only to disappoint, but not purposely, 
rather because he regarded an audience as an investigation. 
He spoke with mental reservations and awakened hopes 
when he was merely shunning discussion. Moreover, he 
readily changed his mind, and it seems unfair of Czernin 
to accuse him of mental obliquity. 

Whereas the Emperor Charles trusted people at the out- 
set and as long as possible, Francis Ferdinand viewed them 
all with suspicion. As Conrad says, he assumed everybody 
was a “ low fellow” (gemeiner Kerl) until he was con- 

2 Politische und militérische Erinnerungen,” Leipzig, 1922. 
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vinced to the contrary. And even when confidence had 
been secured, it could be quickly lost. 

His whole character must, however, be viewed with 
caution, for no one has written about him with really 
intimate knowledge, and even his intimates entirely dis- 
agree. Some say his learning was superficial, others 
proclaim it to have been presen: Czernin considered 
him extremely lazy; one of his minor secretaries, Nikitsch- 
Boules, praised his tireless industry. Courage and cowardice 
have both been meted out. 


3» THE SERAJEVO TRAGEDY 


He told Czernin in 1913 that the freemasons had con- 
demned him to death, yet he was courageous in a fatalistic 
way. “‘ Fear is always dangerous,” he used to say, and he 
discouraged special precautions for his safety. 


On the 23rd of June, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
set out with his wife, Sophie Duchess Hohenberg (now 
promoted from Princess to Duchess), from Chlumetz, their 
estate in Southern Bohemia, to meet their tragic death at 
Serajevo. 

Evil omens were already in the air. Their saloon car 
became overheated and they had to travel to Vienna in an 
ordinary first-class compartment. “Na!” he exclaimed, 
“ this is a promising start for our journey.” 

Then at the Vienna south station, the electric light went 
wrong, and superstitious folk frowned when they saw 
him seated among candles. “ What do you think of the 
illumination? ” he asked his private secretary. “Just the 
thing for a corpse, is it not? ” 

He travelled round by Trieste, Pola, Metkovitch, and 
Mostar, being joined by his wife at Ilidze Banya, near 
Serajevo, on the 25th. The next afternoon they drove into 
town to buy Bosnian curiosities, and the crowds pressed 
round their carriage so densely that they could scarcely make 
their way from one shop to another. If they had possessed 
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second sight, they might have recognized Prinzip, their 
destined assassin, among the spectators. He apologized to 
his friends afterwards for missing this opportunity, as every 
time he wanted to shoot, a policeman stood behind him. 
Perhaps the crowd was too dense or his courage may have 
failed. 

The Archduke was unusually cheerful, perhaps fey. 
The manceuvres had begun well, the people had acclaimed 
him cordially, there was a charm in the scenery and semi- 
oriental surroundings. Above all, his beloved wife, 
previously denied a seat in State coaches, had been paid 
Imperial honours. 

On the 27th, he gave a dinner at Ilidze to the official 
world of Serajevo, after which Conrad and many other 
personages left for Vienna. “ God be thanked,” the Arch- 
duke exclaimed, “ this Bosnian journey is over!’ And 
some thought this meant he would go haa that evening. 
That, however, was quite out of the question, To have 
visited an outlying province, with manquvres announced 
near its capital, and then suddenly to have gone home with- 
out plausible reason would have been regarded as a serious 
affront. Even Archduke Charles, before he became heir 
to the throne, was expected to go through ceremonious 
receptions when he joined his garrisons at Lemberg and 
Cracow. 

The 28th dawned. It was Vidovdan, the feast of St. 
Vitus, the great national holiday of the Serbians, celebrating 
their decisive defeat by the Turks in 1389. It may seem 
unusual to glory in defeat, but the day had been hallowed 
by a national hero, Milosh Obilitch, who had crawled into 
the Imperial tent after the battle and murdered the Sultan 
while he slept. Though the Court and the Archduke knew 
nothing of this sinister anniversary, we have since been told 
that patriots murmured at the audacity of an Austrian Prince 
visiting Slav soil on Vidovdan. Some whispered, some 
hoped, many knew that another Obilitch would arise to 
avenge the affront. A really sensational assassination would 
add zest to a Serbian festival. 
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It was a brilliant summer day. The sun was so hot that 
most of the spectators sought the shade. Salutes boomed 
from the fortress, the streets were gay with bunting, wild 
cheers greeted the Imperial procession of five cars and one 
more in reserve. In the first sat the Mayor of Serajevo to 
clear the way. In the second were the Archduke, the 
Duchess, Potiorek, and Count Harrach, the owner of the 
car, beside the chauffeur. 

They followed the Appelquay, which flanks the river 
Miljachka, on their way to the town hall. When they 
reached the Chumurja bridge, there was a loud report. 
Some thought a tyre had burst, but a bomb had }anded in 
the hood of the Archduke’s car. With great presence of 
mind, he threw it out on to the road and it exploded beneath 
the following car. He ordered a halt and a dramatic scene 
ensued. Potiorek’s adjutant, streaming with blood, was 
being led off to a doctor. Baron von Morsey had rushed 
from the fifth car brandishing his sword. Cabrinovitch, 
the bomb-thrower, had leaped into the river followed by 
two or three civilians, who caught him on the other side. 
The third car had been much damaged and the fourth had 
been splintered. 

When the Archduke reached the town hall, the Mayor 
was awaiting him with an address of welcome. Francis 
Ferdinand was pale but composed. “ These are fine 
doings,” he said sharply. ‘* One comes to visit this town 
and is received with bombs!” The Mayor went on with 
his speech, and its loyal phrases sounded bitter mockery. 
Now it was noticed that the Duchess had been daha 
wounded in the neck by the capsule of the bomb, detached 
on striking the roof of the car. But that did not prevent 
her from receiving a deputation of the Turkish women of 
the town. 

According to Nikitsch-Boulles,” a writer of more 
imagination than veracity, the Archduke asked if the bomb- 
thrower had been caught, and was told he had. “ That 
matters little,” he is said to have commented sarcastically. 

>“ Vor dem Sturm.” 
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“ If the fellow is not acquitted, he will doubtless be decorated 
with the order of merit according to true Austrian fashion.” 
Then in the same tone he asked, “‘ Are we to expect many 
more bombs? ” and Potiorek answered, “I hope not, sir, 
but one cannot always prevent such attacks even when all 
precautions are taken for safety. _It may be better to go back 
along the quay, or else to the Konak’ and thence to the 
station.” The Archduke, however, decided he would first 
go to visit the wounded adjutant at the hospital. Then 
Major Héger of the military secretariat advised waiting till 
all the streets and squares had been cleared by the soldiers. 
But this wise advice was not followed. The Archduke did 
not wish to appear frightened and he gladly listened to 
Potiorek’s lame objections that the number of soldiers was 
insufficient. No, he would go along the quay to the 
hospital, but the Duchess might go and await him at the 
Konak. However, she preferred to go with him, and he 
agreed, murmuring, “ It seems to me we shall have a few 
more bullets to-day.” The courage displayed by her and 
her husband were conspicuous throughout. 

When they started, Harrach stood on the left step of 
their car to protect them with his body, persisting in spite 
of the Archduke’s protests. The Mayor was again in the 
first car, but orders were disregarded and it crossed the river 
at the Lateiner bridge instead of continuing along the quay. 
Thereupon Potiorek, seeing the Archduke’s car had begun 
to follow, called out excitedly to the chauffeur, “‘ Where are 
you going? You were told to go straight on to the 
hospital,” and the chauffeur put on his brake in order to 
turn. This involved a short pause, and at this very moment 
two shots were fired from the right-hand side, which was 
unprotected by Harrach. 

Potiorek thought the Archduke and the Duchess were 
unhurt, for both remained upright, but next moment she 
sank on to the knees and chest of her husband as though 
to give or seek protection. Francis Ferdinand leaned over 

1 A highly improbable phrase for him to have used. 
? Palace of the governor in Turkish times. 
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her and whispered something which Potiorek could not 
catch, Harrach thought he said, “ Soferl, Soferl (little 
Sophie), don’t die. Remain alive for our children.” 
Harrach then asked if he were hurt, to which he answered 
weakly, “It is nothing,” repeating those words five or six 
times. Then he lost consciousness and blood gushed out of 
his mouth. 

Meanwhile Colonel Bardolff (the Archduke’s adjutant) 
and Major Héger Jeaped out of their car and rushed with 
drawn swords to protect the victims, Major Hiittenbrenner 
of the military secretariat ran for a doctor, and Baron von 
Morsey occupied himself with the arrest of the murderer, 
Prinzip, who had been seized by the police and spectators. 

The car went over the Lateiner bridge to the Konak, 
the Archduke still sitting upright “ with his eyes fixed on 
eternal distance,” as Major Héger has described him, 
The bodies were carried in. The Duchess was already dead, 
but the Archduke breathed and his pulse beat faintly though 
he was quite unconscious. Several doctors were soon on 
spot, but they could do nothing. The Archduke’s bullet, 
which had shattered an artery in his neck, was never found. 
That of the Duchess was in the stomach, caused internal 
bleeding and almost immediate death. The Archduke 
passed away soon after being carried into the Konak. 

Blame for this terrible tragedy has been showered broad- 
cast, in many cases with little justification. Potiorek 
afforded an opportunity to the assassin by stopping the car 
at the bridge. But even if the victims had escaped him 
there, others lurked along the quay with revolvers and 
bombs—Popovitch, Ilitch, Cubrilovitch, Mehmedbasitch 
and Grabez, who had twice let the procession pass to and 
from the town hall. Of course Potiorek was technically 
responsible for security in Serajevo, but when Francis Joseph 
had come there four years previously, he had complained 
of too many precautions and Francis Ferdinand would also 
have resented any parade of alarm. It is easy to be wise 
after an event. 

Bilinski, again, the Minister for Bosnia, has been severely 
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criticized. He relates in his memoirs that many anonymous 
letters reached his office in the spring of 1914, threatening the 
life of Francis Ferdinand. Be that as it may, the police always 
investigated such letters and can have discovered nothing 
alarming, at least nothing to warrant a proposal to cancel 
manceuvres. Professor Denis, a Bohemian and a stout 
advocate of Serbia, asserts that the Serbian Government sent 
Count Berchtold a warning on the 21st of June that there 
was ground for expecting a plot in Bosnia. No record of 
this, however, has been found at the Austrian Foreign Office, 
and Jovanovitch, the Serbian Minister in Vienna, has denied 
all knowledge thereof. Serbians have retorted with the 
official number of the document containing the alleged 
warning, but it was found that no such system of numera- 
tion existed. Jovanovitch declared Jater that he saw Bilinski 
on the 21st of June and expressed his anxiety lest “ guns 
should go off ” and expose the Archduke to serious danger. 
This, however, is not mentioned in Bilinski’s memoirs, and 
it seems safe to conclude that no warning of any sort was 
given." 

The Archduke, moreover, was not on good terms with 
him, and would have snubbed him if he had interfered, had 
indeed told him already that the visit to Serajevo was “‘ of 
purely military character.” Probably any warning of 
danger would only have fortified the Archduke in his 
determination to take risks. He feared to be thought timid. 

Ridiculous charges of participation in the plot have also 
been levelled at Tisza and other Hungarian leaders, were 
actually raised in the Hungarian parliament, but even 
Polzer, in spite of his hostility to Hungary, does not endorse, 
though he recites the accusations at great length. 

And why seek other culprits when the evidence is as 
clear as daylight that the murders were committed by agents 
of Serbian secret societies under the direct patronage of the 
conan Government, with Russia as an accessory before the 
‘act? 

* For fuller details see Sosnosky, “ Erzherzog Franz Ferdinand,” 
PP. 200-7. 
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Many falsehoods have received currency with regard to 
the Emperor’s reception of the news of the tragedy. Accord- 
ing to the irresponsible Margutti,’ “ the Emperor closed his 
eyes and exclaimed, ‘Horrible! The Almighty is not 
mocked. ... A higher dispensation has intervened to 
restore order when I could not maintain it *’—not at all the 
sort of language he was ever known to use, apart from the 
monstrous implication of welcoming Divine punishment of 
a morganatic marriage. Then the Court Chamberlain, 
Prince Montenuovo, has been charged with displaying post- 
humous enmity in the arrangements for the funeral of the 
victims. It is true that, naoe upon old regulations, he 
did propose a programme which would have relegated the 
Duchess of Hohenberg to the background. She was not to 
lie in state with her Sosband at the Hofburg church, and 
the two bodies were not to be conveyed together from the 
station, Archduke Charles, however, protested against the 
apparent slight, Fee “ This is all foolishness. They 
are the bodies of my uncle and his faithful wife. This is 
not the time for considerations of ceremonial.” And the 
Emperor entirely agreed. The Archduke and his wife were 
accordingly buried with the same ceremonial as the Empress 
Elizabeth, another assassin’s victim. The choice of Arm- 
stetten for their last resting-place was in accordance with the 
wishes of the Archduke himself as expressed in his will. 
The etiquette of the Court prescribed that all members of 
the Imperial family should be buried at night, and when 
Francis Joseph died, his body was removed from Schénbrunn 
after dark. It is therefore quite untrue to suggest that there 
was any departure from Imperial traditions in the funeral of 
the Archduke and his wife, or that their bodies were 
subjected to any sort of indignity. 

The inclemency of the elements did, however, add to 
the painfulness of the occasion, When the train brought 
the bodies to Pochlarn at two in the morning, a terrific storm 
arose with a cloud-burst that flooded the square, where 


+“ Vom alten Kaiser.” 
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the first part of the burial service was to have been held. 
Representatives of societies and corporations had already 
assembled in spite of the lateness of the hour, but they had 
to seek shelter in the station, and the coffins were brought 
into the hall of the booking-office. There in a cramped 
space, the last rites of the heir to an Imperial throne were 
hurriedly performed, while mourners, many of whom had 
come a long way through the storm, were hustled, cold 
and shivering, into the refreshment-room. 

At last the coffins were lifted into two hearses, each 
drawn by eight horses, and the procession set out in the 
morning twilight. The streets and square of Péchlarn 
were draped in black, and a considerable crowd waited in 
respectful silence. But the horses had grown restive while 
waiting amid the violent thunder and blinding forks of 
lightning. The worst moment was when they reached the 
Danube, which had to be crossed by ferry. Enormous 
struggles were needed to coax them on board. Then came 
an alarming scene half-way across. A loud clap created a 
panic among the sixteen horses. They reared and leaped 
and seemed about to stampede. The front hearse backed, 
a wheel went over the edge, it was almost by a miracle that 
the whole equipage—horses, drivers, mourners, coffins and 
all—escaped a wild plunge into the swollen waters. 

Such were the violent obsequies heralding the storm 
which now menaced the whole civilized world. 
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“We are fighting to defeat the most dangerous conspiracy ever 
plotted against the tiberty of nations, carefully, skilfully, insidiously, 
clandestinely planned in every detail with ruthless, cynical determina. 
tion.”"-—D. Lroyp Grorce, 4th August, 1917. 


“ The more one reads memoirs and books written in the various 
countries of what happened before the 1st of August, 1914, the more 
one realizes that no one at the head of affairs quite meant war at that 
stage. It was something into which they glided, or rather staggered 
and stumbled, perhaps through folly, and a discussion, 1 have no 
doubt, would have averted it."—D. Liorp Gzorce, 23rd Dec., 1920. 


The new heir. 1. Consequences of Serajevo: Doubts as to Serbia’s 
complicity—Her regicide gang—Palace butchery of 1903—Secret 
societies—Dimitrijevitch—Tankositch—Their previous plots—Assassina- 
tion as practical politics—The murderer Prinzip—Official assistance— 
Moral insanity of a nation—Russia's connivance—Serbia’s open glori- 
fication of the murderers—Endorsed by Czechoslovakia—Execution of 
Dimitrijevitch. 2. Formation of the avalanche: Mild Austrian ultima- 
tum—Its etrors—Archduke Charles alone for peace—Russian war-guilt. 
3. Campaigns of Archduke Charles: Baptism of fire—Strange conduct 
of German General—Idol of the army—Offensive against Russia, 1915 
—Against Italy, 1916—Edelweiss corps—Acquaviva~Exceptional ¢x- 
posure—Seizure of vital points—Italian white flag—On Italian soil— 
“ The Child of Victory "—Arsiero and Asiago—Conquest in sight. 
4. Back to the Russian front: Safeguarding Gaticia--Knowledge of 
the country~Greater triumph than in Italy—A nation at auction— 
Roumania’s intervention—Clearing Transylvania—Fall of Bucharest, 
5. Recall to Vienna: Ulness of Francis Joseph~Fight with death— 
The last amen—The Emperor Charles. 


Arcupuxg Cxaries was one of the few people who 

mourned Francis Ferdinand. He shared many of his views 

without his unpopularity, remembered much gruff kindness, 

regarded him as a fatherly friend. Now in his twenty- 
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seventh year, a dastardly crime suddenly thrust upon him 
vast responsibilities at the breaking of a storm. 


I. CONSEQUENCES OF SERAJEVO 


Events tumbled over one another: an ultimatum, 
mobilization, the long dreaded war of the worlds. 

Hesitation to punish Serbia can be explained only by 
the general refusal to believe that an apparently civilized 
Government could descend to dastardly assassinations, The 
culprits were doubtless half-witted fanatics and would be 
brought to trial, 

But on the 11th of June, 1903, a gang of cashiered 
officers had broken into the royal palace at Belgrade, killed 
and mutilated a King and Queen, set up a terrorist rule 
which has continued ever since. They cabled a dynasty" 
of gipsy origin as their puppets, and have continued their 
career of crime undisturbed. King Edward VII broke off 
diplomatic relations, but Sir Edward Grey, with his short- 
sighted policy, insisted on indulgence to successful assassins. 

The chief instruments of the regicide gang were two 
secret societies,” Narodna Odbrana (National Defence) and 
Ujedinjenje ili Smrt (Union or Death), commonly called 
Crna Ruka (Black Hand). The former was ostensibly con- 
cerned with sport and literature, which have acre con- 
venient veils for sinister designs. The latter indulged in 
the usual melodramatic tricks of secret societies, novices 
assembling in dark rooms amid masked men to swear 
silence and blind obedience under pain of death. Their 
symbols were a cross, a dagger and a revolver, Their 
organ in the press was styled Pijemont, to signify the 
ambition of Serbia to rise among Slavs as Piedmont rose 


It is related that Peter Karageargevitch hid in the Russian Legation 
during the murders and watched the defenestration of the bodies of the 
King and Queen; then returned to Geneva to await the regicides’ summons 
ta the throne. 

? For full details see my book “ Secret Societies Old and New,” London, 
1927. 
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in Italy through the murderous activities of the carbonari. 
The present occupant of the Serbian throne, Alexander 
Karageorgevitch, subscribed 26,000 dinars (then over £1,000) 
towards the foundation of this journal. All the most 
prominent men in the country belonged to one or both of 
these societies, which were the main avenues to advancement 
in military and civil life. 

A branch or affiliated society, Mlada Bosna (Young 
Bosnia), was founded at Tuzla and extended its circles 
among young fanatics of Serbian origin but Austrian citizen- 
ship. Real Bosnians, belonging to the more civilized 
Croatian race, were not attracted. Orders were sent from 
Lausanne, to divert attention, but the strings of these 
marionettes were pulled from Belgrade. 

Colonel Dragutin Dimitrijevitch, better known by the 
nickname of Apis (piebald) owing to his odd patches of 
black and white hair, had been one of the leaders in the 
Palace butcheries of 1903 and was now the chief of the 
Black Hand. Stanoje Stanojevitch, a professor of the 
University of Belgrade, has published’ the following 
character sketch : 


Gifted and cultured, honourable, a convincing orator, an upright 
patriot, personally brave, full of ambition, capacity and industry, he 
possessed an exceptional influence over his colleagues and especially 
over the younger officers, who were his inferiors in courage and 
character. He had the gift of fascinating men. His arguments were 
always striking and convincing; he could represent the most danger- 
ous undertakings as innocent and harmless. He was an excellent 
organizer of every sort of enterprise, kept all things in his own hands, 
so that even his most intimate friends knew only the immediate 
course of events, But he was extraordinarily self-centred and full 
of affectations. Though his actions were secret, his vanity insisted 
that he should have the credit for their accomplishment. He refused 
to distinguish between the possible and the impossible, between 
responsibility and power. He had no clear comprehension of civil life 
and its requirements. He saw nothing but the end he had in view, 
and went straight towards it without thought or care. He loved 
adventures and danger and secret meetings and mysterious deeds. It 





‘Die Ermordung des Erzherzogs Franz Ferdinand,” Frankfurt am 
Main, 1923. 
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is difficult to say how far his most private ambitions ran. His policical 
opinions were dark and confused, but his head was clear and he was 
extraordinarily decided about their execution. He was convinced that 
his view of all things, events and circumstances was right, and he 
believed that his thoughts and actions held a monopoly of patriotism. 
For that reason, whosoever failed to agree with him could be neither 
honourable nor intelligent nor patriotic. Doubtless he was all that 
himself, but he found difficulty in recognizing the qualities of any 
who failed to obey him. It was his part to consider, organize and 
command, that of others to obey him and carry out all his orders 
without cavil. 


Major Vojislav Tankositch, known as Number Seven 
of the Black Hand, was a weakly little man with a mild 
manner and a wild, unbridled nature. After superintend- 
ing the murder of Queen Draga’s brothers in 1903, he earned 
much notoriety by his terrorism as a Komitaji (official 
brigand) leader in Macedonia. Referring to a conflict with 
Bulgarian propagandists, he described how a gang of thirty 
Serbians met in a dark room and swore to kill two Bulgarians 
for every Serbian slain. ‘‘ Lots were drawn,” he related, 
“to choose those who should go forth and murder. We 
broke a loaf and each ate a piece. It was our sacrament, 
Our wine was the blood of the Bulgarians.” Miss Edith 
Durham, a high authority on Balkan affairs, has described 
him as “a primitive savage.” Stanojevitch declares that 
“there is no doubt he was an honourable man and 
an upright patriot. The conviction that he was fulfilling 
a patriotic duty justified many awful deeds in his eyes.” 

These two characteristic Serbians tried to arrange the 
murder of the Emperor Francis Joseph or of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand in 1911. They sent Zhivo Jovanovitch, 
a tuberculous youth, to Vienna for that purpose, but he was 
never heard of again. On the 8th of June, 1912, Luka 
Jukitch, a member of Young Bosnia, tried to murder von 
Cuvaj, the Hungarian commissioner at Agram, and 
succeeded in killing one of his subordinates. Before he set 
out on this mission, he was entertained to dinner in the seat 
of honour beside Dimitrijevitch, then instructed in the use 
of the revolver by Tankositch. In February, 1914, this 
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patriotic pair concerted with a Bulgarian secret society to 
attempt the murder of King Ferdinand. In 1916, they sent 
men to Corfu to attempt the life of King Constantine of 
Greece. Many narratives of their further exploits have 
been published without contradiction. 

When I was in Paris at the time of the peace conference, 
King Nicholas of Montenegro said to me, ‘‘ Do you know 
what Monsieur Pashitch said to me when he brought me 
official thanks for saving his country during the war? Oh, 
he was very polite. He told me in the most natural way 
in the world that I must not bear malice over the attempt 
to blow up my palace with bombs, for assassination had now 
been recognized as a weapon of practical politics.” “ And 
what did your Majesty say to that?” I inquired. “‘ Well,” 
was the laughing answer, “I said he could scarcely expect 
me to endorse that opinion.” 

Pashitch was Prime Minister of Serbia at the time of the 
Serajevo murders, and cannot have discouraged such practical 
politics. 

Apis (Dimitrijevitch) had decided upon the death of 
Francis Ferdinand at the end of 1913 and commissioned 
Tankositch to carry it out. He was delighted when Tanko- 
sitch reported that tools had been found among the young 
Bosnians, and he ordered that every facility should be 
afforded them for travelling with bombs from Belgrade to 
Serajevo. The bombs were even provided from the 
Serbian State arsenal at Kragujevats. 

Gabriel Prinzip, the actual murderer, and two of his 
accomplices, Cabrinovitch and Grabez, suffered from tuber- 
culosis and, knowing they had not long to live, resolved to 
signalize themselves by some desperate deed, 

Hermann Wendel, a prominent Socialist, wrote in his 
book :* 


Every day political refugees and schoolboys, expelled from beyond 
the borders, met at a Belgrade inn called the Green Garland, 
dreamers and powder-stained beigands, all with empty pockets and 


‘Der Kampf der Siidslaven um Fresheit und Einheit™ (The Struggle 
of South Slavs for Freedom and Unity). Frankfurt, 1925. 
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full brains, a world in themselves, seething with unrest, boiling over 
with zeal, tinder waiting only for the coming of the sacred fire. 


___ Prinzip was emotional and unbalanced, perhaps diseased 
in mind as well as in body. At his trial, he callously 
informed the Court, “I went to Belgrade to finish my 
education. There I was very poor and lived on debts. 
Then I came here and killed. “I do not regret the deed.” 

The three conspirators received every assistance from 
Serbian officials to cross the frontier. Their journey through 
Bosnia was facilitated by peasants and smugglers; Ilitch, a 
schoolmaster, made all the preparations at Serajevo, chose 
the places where they were to stand and await their victims, 
even provided them with cyanide of potassium to take 
immediately after they had thrown their bombs, so as to 
avoid inconvenient admissions at their trial; but the doses 
were too weak and merely made them sick. 

As the murderers were under twenty years of age, the 
law did not permit them to be executed, so they were all 
three sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude and died 
of tuberculosis within three years. But Ilitch and two other 
accomplices were duly executed, being considered, as older 
and saner men, even more guilty than the young fanatics 
they had suborned. 

In 1914, the guilt of the Serbian ruler and government 
was not yet known, though it might be suspected, especially 
as the masses of Serbia hastened to proclaim their approval .f 
the crime. The Croatians, a civilized people, expressed their 
horror tumultuously. But the Serbians and their news- 
papers openly gloated and praised the murderers as heroes 
and martyrs. They invented absurd stories: the Archduke 
had engineered the plot himself in order to discredit Serbia, 
and had fallen into his own pit; or the Emperor and his 

1“ The heir to the throne, Alexander Karageorgevitch, visited the 
State printing-works at Belgrade in May, 19t4, and a compositor named 
Nedeljko Cabrinovitch was presented to him. ‘ Are you the one?’ he 
was asked, and he answered: ‘ Yes, 1 am.’ ‘ Ate you quite resolved? 
Well, good luck to you (Zdravol) ’ and he was warmly shaken by the 


hand. A few weeks later he threw the first bomb at Serajevo."—Gustav 
Prrcweros, Durch Lug und Trug.” Vienna, rg3r. 
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intimates hated the Archduke so much that they had con- 
nived at his assassination; and finally, with an imagination 
worthy of Mr, Edgar Wallace, Prinzip was an illegitimate 
son of the Archduchess Stéphanie, who had killed in revenge 
for the death of her first husband, Crown Prince Rudolph! 
In proof of this, it was mentioned that the conspirators had 
used boxes of Stéphanie cigarettes as tokens during their 
transit to Serajevo. 

Serbia indeed suffered from moral insanity, a mass 
suggestion in favour of murder. Not only did she regard 
it as practical politics, but her own official year-book 
recognizes a percentage of murders far greater than in any 
other European country. 

And Russia stood behind Serbia as a sinister accomplice. 
Russian officials had been privy to the conspiracy which 
brought Peter Karageorgevitch to his blood-stained throne, 
and the Russian Minister had watched the Palace butcher 
through the blinds of his legation over the way. And, 
according to his friend, Colonel Simitch, Dimitrijevitch had 
announced the intended murder of Francis Ferdinand to 
Colonel Artamanoff, the Russian military attaché in Bel- 
grade, asking for assurances of support in case of war; 
Artamanoff had waited three days in order to give him time 
to communicate with his Government, then replied, “ Just 
go ahead. If you are attacked, you will not stand alone,”* 

Later on, the people of Serbia openly glorified the 
murderers. They named one of the principal Belgrade 
thoroughfares Tankositch Street, and on the 2nd of February, 
1930, they unveiled a memorial to Prinzip at Serajevo, with 
the inscription, “On this historic spot Gabriel Prinzip 
proclaimed liberty,” while a great crowd shouted, “ Glory, 
glory to the hero,” who had lurked there and fired his 
treacherous bullets to slay an unhappy Prince and a defence- 
less woman. And sympathetic Bohemians, now formin; 
a troubled republic known as Czechoslovakia, revealed their 


> Victor Serge: “La Véritd sur PAttentat de Serajevo—ta Complicité 
del Etat-Major russe,” Clarté newspaper, May, 1925. See also Alfred von 
Wegener: Kriegsschuldfrage, 1925. 
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moral infection by an official exhumation and glorification 
of the bones of Prinzip and Cabrinovitch, which had been 
buried in the prison of Theresienstadt. Those bones were 
conveyed in state to Belgrade, and a Bohemian orator 
declared that the spirit of those men would Jive for ever in 
the memory of the Bohemian people. 

But the guilt of Serbia was not generally accepted in 
1914. The facts were in the possession of the Austrian 
Government, but were insufficiently made known, and the 
rest of the world persisted in attributing the murder to an 
irresponsible fanatic. Even in 1917, the truth was hushed 
up at the trial and execution of Dimitrijevitch at Salonica. 
He had become too powerful at home and it was feared that 
the old regicide might turn his homicidal tendencies against 
the occupant of the throne, might also blurt out inconvenient 
revelations about the official endorsement of the Serajevo 
crime. Besides, it was proposed to supersede the Black 
Hand by a similar secret society, now known as the White 
Hand, and Dimitrijevitch stood in the way. So a variety 
of fantastic charges were brought against him, none of them 
in the least plausible, and as he himself observed, he was 
tried on one charge and found guilty on another. At any 
rate, the world has the satisfaction of knowing that the arch- 
promoter of the Serajevo war did not escape the supreme 
penalty. 


2. FORMATION OF THE AVALANCHE 


In view of the catastrophes which followed, those who 
are wise after the event may blame Austria for despatching 
a note to Serbia and thereby provoking the war. They 
may be excused for regretting that more care was not taken 
to avoid an appearance of war-guilt, as that was used both 
at home and abroad for unwholesome propaganda. It was 
a very mild note, but the Serbian answer was drawn up with 
all the craft of professional criminals, appeared to give way 
on all important points, yet really surrendered nothing. A 
masterpiece of deception, it deceived even the Emperor 
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William, who considered it a moral victory for Austria, and 
declared that, if he could have anticipated it, he would never 
have troubled about preparing to mobilize. 

But the Austrian Minister had received orders to quit 
Belgrade immediately unless the note was accepted without 
any reserve, and he carried out his instructions oy departing 
thirty-two minutes after its reception, though this scarcely 
gave him time to peruse a complicated document, and he 
seemed to place his country in the wrong from the outset. 

This was on the 25th of July, 1914. The horizon 
looked black, but a breach of diplomatic relations did not 
necessarily mean war. There was still time for negotiation. 
The old Emperor hated the idea of war. Memories of 1859 
and 1866 disposed him to avoid it at all costs. His foreign 
secretary, Count Berchtold, has been blamed for overruling 
him, but that is unfair, for nearly everybody scouted the idea 
of peace, Even Tisza, who had clung to peace all along, 
was now one of the most urgent for a punitive expedition, 
And public opinion clamoured loudly for war. Foolish 
people gathered round the Italian Embassy, cheering the 
ally who was so soon to attack, The only remainin; end 
of peace was the Archduke Charles, whose wisdom foresaw 
the impending avalanche. “‘ Where shall we find troops 
for our defence,” he asked, “ if Italy falls upon our back? 
How do we know what array of unexpected enemies may 
eventually be ranged against us?” But his voice was one 
crying in the wilderness. 

Russia hesitated longer than the Serbs had expected. It 
was not until the morning of the 2gth that the Czar ordered 
a general mobilization against Austria and Germany, and 
on the same evening he reduced it to a partial mobilization 
against Austria, only to revert to the original plan at one 
o'clock on the following day. Attempts have been made to 
excuse him on the ground that he had previously received 
false news of a German mobilization, and it is true that he 
did receive that false news from his ambassador in Berlin, 
but it did not reach him till 11.20 p.m., more than six hours 
after he had taken his decisive step. He had evidently made 
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up his mind to range himself on the side of the regicides, 
and some of our horror may be mitigated when we con- 
template the fate he was preparing for himself and his 
people. 


3. ARCHDUKE CHARLES'S CAMPAIGNS 


Unlike most pacifists, the Archduke Charles proved a 
brilliant man of war. The Emperor gave him affection 
and confidence that had been withheld from the previous 
heir to the throne. 

After a mission to Emperor William at German 
head-quarters, he joined Archduke Frederick, who was 
commander-in-chief at the north-castern front, with 
General Baron Conrad von Hétzendorf as chief of the staff 
and the Prussian General Freytag advising or interfering. 
On the roth of September, 1974, at Grodek after Przmysl, 
a battle raged on old-fashioned lines of dramatic fighting 
with storm columns of infantry and charges of cavalry. 
The cars could go no further, so the staff climbed a hill 
amid shrapnel and grenades. More dramatic experiences 
ee to come later, but this was the Prince’s baptism of 

re, 

On the qth of February, 1915, he inspected the 7th 
cavalry division near Petrikau in Russian Poland, There 
a strange incident happened. He went on by car to the 
“ Hindenburg wood,” which was occupied by the 69th Foot, 
a Hungarian regiment which afterwards received the name 
of Hindenburg. General von Bohm-Ermolli invited him 
to visit the trenches, whereupon Colonel Bardolff, Chief of 
the Staff, protested this was unnecessarily dangerous for the 
heir-apparent. However, the Prince went on and admired 
the comfort of the arrangements, the men’s warm, roomy 
dug-outs in the sandy soil, with benches, tables, couches, 
basins, looking-glasses, little stoves, even windows, altogether 
far superior to anything existing on the British front. They 
were under heavy fire and had to speak in whispers so as not 
to attract attention. 
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Now came the critical moment. Bardolff had been an 
eye-witness of the Serajevo murders and still suffered from 
the memory of his impressions. He did not wish to witness 
the death of another heir-apparent. So he protested once 
more against continuing the visit of the trenches, urging 
that it was quite unnecessary. The General shrugged his 
shoulders and said there was no particular danger if they 
took proper precautions. He persisted in his proposal, to 
which Bardolff replied, “I have done my utmost. It is 
now for the suite to express their opinion.” Thereupon 
Major-General Prince Lobkovitz stepped forward and said, 
“Sir, I consider it my duty to observe with all deference 
that his Majesty expressed a desire that your Imperial High- 
ness should not expose yourself at all.” There was a short 
pause, everybody watching the Prince anxiously. After a 
moment’s reflection, he said simply, “ I think we will go all 
the same.” 

He exchanged his brown hussar coat for a light grey 
one. Then the General declared that only one officer 
should accompany the Prince, but Surgeon Colonel Biehl 
insisted that he had definite orders from G.H.Q. never to 
leave him. So three of them set out into the trenches. 
Others of the suite followed by twos and threes. At one 
point the enemy was only 250 yards away and the firing 
was continuous. Then there was the long return journey, 
the Prince quite unconcerned, the suite full of anxiety for 
him. As a precaution to avoid all unnecessary noise, the 
cars had been left several hundred yards in the rear. It was 
a relief to reach them. 

Evidently, the French were not the only fighters to take 
risks for their allies. 

Archduke Charles was now a Major-General and a Rear- 
Admiral. Since the late autumn of 1914, it had been his 
task to inspect all the troops as the Emperor’s representative. 
Thus he became acquainted with all the fronts, winning 
all the men’s devotion, becoming the idol of the army as 
heretofore of his regiment. But it was not till he took the 
field that the public realized his high qualities, learned to 
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compare him with the Archduke Charles who withstood 
Buonaparte. 

The year 1915 began in very difficult circumstances, but 
ended auspiciously for Austria. The offensive against 
Russia had recovered Bukovina and the greater part of 
Galicia, then advanced into Russian Poland. The cast 
front extended from the Dniester along the Strypa and the 
Styr, where it joined the German front on the east border 
of Russian Poland, The Balkan campaign of this year had 
resulted in the occupation of the whole of Serbia. That 
of Montenegro and Albania as far as the Vojusa followed. 
As for Italy, she was still nominally an ally, though for years 
she had been strengthening her frontier against Austria, 
until fortresses dominated every approach. Her fidelity to 
her engagements as a member of the Triple Alliance became 
more and more doubtful, even her neutrality was not 
assured. On the 20th of May she plunged into strife, deal- 
ing—so it seemed to Austrians—a treacherous blow in the 
back of a colleague at a critical hour. But the Italians 
obtained no signal success. They were beaten in four 
battles on the Isonzo and on their chosen line of defence in 
Tyrol. 

The year 1916 began with a pause in victorious opera- 
tions, Meanwhile, the Entente had been conferring for 
unity of front and command. It was necessary to aan ee 
their attack, Germany decided on an offensive at Verdun, 
Austria in Italy. By breaking through the plains of the 
Po, Austria could settle the fate of Italy and there would 
be one enemy the less. But it was not an easy operation. 
It meant a mountain invasion for the first time in this war, 
and much depends on weather conditions in the mountains. 

In the spring, two armies were gathered under Arch- 
duke Eugene in South Tyrol for the attack. On the 
yath of March Archduke Charles, now a Lieutenant Field- 
Marshal, took command of the 20th Corps. He issued a 
proclamation naming them his Edelweiss troops after the 
pale, sturdy flower of the Alps, which they took as their 
emblem and carried forward to glory in his wake. 
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In the valley of the Etsch, north of Rovereto, embedded 
in vineyards, lies Acquaviva. Towards the north, by 
Mattarello, the road leads to the venerable city of Trent, 
famous for her historic Council, glittering with palaces and 
church spires. From the south, the Italians, impatiently 
thrumming their mandolines, gazed Jaleny upon this 
paradise. They were entrenched in snow-clad Vignola, 
which closes the valley of the Etsch. Acquaviva in March, 
1916, suggested a fairy castle. Beautiful roses lighted up 
and perfumed wild hedgerows, light blue creepers swung 
from ancient, gigantic trees, white and pink tamarisks 
trembled in the breeze, peach-blossoms foretold a fruitful 
year. Cypresses and umbrella-pines would have delighted 
Watteau or Turner. The beauties of a southern spring over- 
hung the coming conflict. The population had fled, bury- 
ing the statues of Italian gardens, Peace and silence awaited 
the clash of war. 

Stowly the deserted garden began to awake. Lorries, 
rattling cars, horsemen arrived. At noon on the 16th, an 
inspection of the Prince’s troops was held in front of the 
Castle of Acquaviva. The offensive was ready to begin, 
But weather conditions, possible avalanches counselled 
delay. The interval was used in making acquaintance 
with the men—Alpine soldiers, Hungarians, Czechs, a 
small kaleidoscope of the microcosmic Empire. The Prince 
visited the whole front from Serrada to Asticotal in detail, 
every regiment and battery, trench, dug-out, hospital, and 
observation-post, while shell and shrapnel tore through the 
air, through the snow into the rocks, 

The army was still on the defensive, but many a 
defender fell beside the Prince during his tour. There was 
already full opportunity for realizing the horrors of war. 
No other commander was so much exposed. He was ask- 
ing for trouble all the time. He came under the fire of 
aeroplanes. Bombardments devastated the woods around 
him. During four days, he climbed stiff mountains, no 
easy task at the season of melting snows, and he was only 
a few hundred yards away from the enemy. With his 
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perennial good temper, he inspired all to willing work from 
dawn to nightfall. There are pictures of field-masses, the 
Archduke and his staff kneeling in the snow. 

Tt was still wintry when he advanced from Acquaviva 
on the r4th of May, 1916, and spent the first night in one 
of the many caves perfected in the rocks. His staff occupied 
a roomy cavern, but he himself was outside most of the day 
watching operations. The Italians sent a squadron of seven 
planes and he bade his staff take cover in the trenches, but 
when they urged him to do the same he replied, “ Gentle- 
men, I am responsible for you. I must not interrupt my 
observation of the battle.” 

The battle began at six in the morning of the 15th. 
The various arms could be recognized by their sounds. 
Black clouds developed themselves like mushrooms. Great 
blocks of rock were dislodged and dived into the abysses. 
Snow was blown away into a semblance of sand-storms. 
or advanced to destroy the enemy’s wire at the risk of 
death from the guns of their friends. 

All the advantages of position belonged to the Italians, 
who had been long prepared for an oltre, but at first 
their reply was weak, and by 10.45 the first patrol of 
Tyrolese Kaierge: had entered the enemy's position. 
The whole system of defence was soon in Austrian hands. 
Then came a terrific bombardment from Cadorna’s armies, 
but the Austrians, tempered as steel in Bosnia, Serbia, 
Galicia, the Carpathians, pressed forward heedless of the 
murderous fire. Instructions coat he on Italian prisoners 
gave a list of vital points to be held at all costs. One of 
these, Costa d’Agra, was taken and proved the wisdom of 
the Italian commander in having insisted. Another point 
was Monte Coston near the frontier. This was desperately 
attacked by the 84th Foot, commonly called “ Hessians” 
after the Grand Duke of Hesse, and their commander 
signalled “‘ impregnable by infantry.” But what fire and 
steel could not do was accomplished by hunger and thirst. 
Coston was gradually surrounded and one evening the 
gallant defenders blew up their stronghold. A hundred of 
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their men tried to break through, but only five or six 
succeeded. 

Some three hundred yards below lay the kernel of the 
Italian position, and the divisional commander sent orders, 
“Hold on at any price.” The Austrian attack persisted 
through a hurricane of bombs, but threatened to cost too 
much blood. No, a white flag fluttered from the Italian 
defences, A cry of jubilation, and the assailants rushed 
forward to set up their own banner. But the wretches had 
counted on this. At the closest range came a shower of lead 
from revolvers, machine-guns and rifles. The Austrians 
flung themselves down on their faces, burrowed with their 
nails in the snow, then rose to return the fire. A few 
minutes later, the position was taken amid “Hessian” 
cheers and lamentations from those paying the cost of 
treachery. 

The vanquished Italian General de Charaud now 
retreated, and a few days later he was relieved of his 
command, Archduke Charles went over the still warm 
battle-field to congratulate amid scenes of wild enthusiasm. 
The arms of his Edelweiss Corps had triumphed on every 
part of the front. Other heights fell, the Italians Jost and 
destroyed vast stores. On the rgth of May, the Imperial 
troops were on Italian soil. 

The Prince took up his quarters in high woods, occupy- 
ing a modest blockhouse camouflaged against planes, close 
to a little chapel that pious Italian highlanders had built 
during their ten months’ vigil of defence. Here he received 
news of the birth of a son, and there were toasts at the 
officers’ mess to “‘ the child of victory.” Victor’s laurels 
came too, the first class of the Iron Crown from Francis 
Joseph and “‘ Pour le Mérite” from William II, 

Arsiero and Asiago were taken by brilliant strategy and 
tactics. The first object of the offensive was secured. 
Venice could be distinguished on the horizon. In a fort- 
night, the young commander had succeeded in ousting the 
Italians from their own frontier posts, which were specially 
favoured by nature, had been prepared for years with subtle 
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skill, then defended with reckless gallantry. He had 
pursued them far into their own country, taking countless 
prisoners and much war material. Every hour he beheld 
fresh fireworks as the enemy blew up their ammunition. 
Neutrals were unanimous in acclaiming his art of war. 
Even the enemy press praised and trembled. The Matin 
said the offensive had been prepared on classical principles. 
The Times paid astonishing compliments. The Daily 
Telegraph roused jealousy by remarking that “ Austrians 
and Hungarians are specially proud of their heavy artillery, 
in which they surpass even Germany.” 

On the ist of June, Archduke Charles occupied Posina, 
and it was soon apparent that the Italians would counter- 
attack in grand style. He was now quartered in a parson- 
age beside the belfry of Forni. The little town had been 
transformed—the arms of Savoy displaced by the double 
eagle, the square renamed Archduke Charles. Bombard- 
ments were intensifted from east and north, The sky was 
thick with planes. He advanced to Posta. We see him 
lunching with his staff in the open. A Caproni is flying 
low. “Here comesa bomb!” All beg the Prince to take 
cover, but he will not hear of it. At last, under pressure, he 
says, “‘ The others first. Then I will follow.” 

The might of Italian artillery was broken. Over 31,000 
prisoners and 500 guns had been captured. Only the 
Novegno plateau remained to be taken and the Austrians 
would advance in triumph to the plains. Nothing could 
stop them. Every detail was perfected. Then came 
harrowing news, Just as the German offensive promised at 
Verdun and all was smiling here, the Russians anticipated 
their offensive on the 4th of June with five armies and at 
least 1,500,000 men towards Kowel, Lemberg and Czer- 
novits. They knew they had better prospects if they waited 
till July, but they were hurrying to relieve the Italians in 
their hour of need. And in this they were successful, for 
powerful forces had to be withdrawn, the Prince had to 
forgo the consummation of his triumph. 

The bow of the Austrian army was now too short for 
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attack. He must remain on the defensive and execute a 
masterly retreat, the sharpest test in warfare. From the 
2and to the 25th of June, he withdrew to carefully selected 
posts, and so skilfully that the Italians continued to pour 
their hail on the Priafora long after the Prince was north of 
the Posina with his artillery saved and permanent Italian 
fortresses dismantled on the way. 

He had come to Acquaviva flushed with the enthusiasm 
of youth. Now he was matured by the strenuous, brilliant 
campaign. One hot summer day, he sat dreaming of a 
change in the fortunes of war. Perhaps his troops would 
return after crushing the hosts of Russia, his advance might 
be resumed, terms might yet be dictated in the fat plains of 
Lombardy. But no, here is an orderly with a telegram. 
He is appointed to the command of the North Eastern army. 
He must take a pathetic farewell from his Edelweiss Corps, 
leaving them to protect the sacred mountains of Tyrol 
against the hereditary foe, hoping to greet them once more 
after an honourable peace. 

General Rohr issued an army order that deserves to be 
cited: 


His Majesty has been pleased to call His diperial and Royal 
Highness, Lieutenant Field Marshal Archduke Charles, from our 
army to higher positions of command. 

An incomparably brilliant page in the history of the 11th Army 
proclaims for all time how in these proud days the exalted heir- 
apparent, our Archduke Charles, brought his 20th Corps with him 
over abysses and precipices, from peak to peak, from triumph to 
triumph, adorning his young brow with laurels that will never fade. 

From generation to gencration the memory will be handed down, 

aven by the distinguished commander in the hearts of his soldiers, 
y his unsparing care for their welfare, by his lofty sense of duty, by 
his constant efforts to spare the blood of his braves in the midst of 
their battles, 

It is with sorrow that his valiant corps, that the whole of the 11th 
Army beholds the departure of the martial figure of the exalted off- 
spring of the Habsburgs. Our warmest wishes go with him, As 
hitherto in the land of Tyrol, so in other lands during the future, 
may Almighty God bless and protect His Imperial and Royal Highness 
in all his ways and deeds, to the honour and glory of our All-highest 
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warlord and his armies, to the Prosperity of our ancient, honourable, 
storm-tossed Monarchy. 


The triumphant epoch of the 20th Army Corps was at 
an end, 


4, BACK TO THE RUSSIAN FRONT 


At the Russian front, Archduke Charles entered upon 
scenes of desolation, evidences of Muscovite barbarity. The 
Russians had boasted of freeing brother-Slavs from slavery 
under Austria and had proved their sympathy by burning 
villages, condemning the peasantry to destitution. Rough 
hordes of Cossacks had reduced the poorest Ruthenian 
cottages to dust and ashes, Harmless toilers were deported 
to the wastes of Siberia or sent to penal servitude in salt- 
mines for the glory and prosperity of the liberating Czar. 

Archduke Charles’s mission was to safeguard Galicia 
against a renewal of the devastation of 1914 and 1915. 
Half the world had provided holy Russia and her 
profiteers with arms and munitions to enable Brussilof to 
take Lemberg and develop the Polish front north of the 
Carpathians, and the defenders of native homes were inferior 
in strength, The Russians had overcome opposition in 
Volhynia, occupied Bukovina and made their way beyond 
Kolomea. Charles had been entrusted with a difficult task. 

On the 5th of July, 1916, he was at Theodorof, between 
Lemberg and Stryi. The castle of Baron de Veaux had 
been thoroughly looted by vandals. Pictures, furniture, 
gardens, all had been destroyed. Only the sugar-factory 
had been spared to some extent, for it had served as head- 
quarters to the staff. Archduke Charles was quartered in 
the villa of one of the factory’s directors and slept in a tent, 
for he loved the open air. He was now facing one of the 
critical moments of the world war, and his chances did not 
seem rosy. But the greater the task, the greater his power 
seemed to be. His immediate task was to avoid a disaster 
and withdraw to the Bystrzyca-Solotvinska line of the 
Carpathians, exhausting the Russian offensive. Feverish 
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activity reigned. All eyes were turned upon him. He 
received visits from Czar Ferdinand of Bulgaria, his son 
the present King Boris, Enver Pasha, German and Turkish 
generals. 

Owing to his experiences here as a subaltern, he knew 
the whole front so well that, as he once remarked, he would 
have made a good guide for tourists. He hurried over 
mountains and morasses, marshes, rivers, to every centre of 
the hottest fighting. When cars stuck, he was content to 
walk, and always he reached his goal somchow. He con- 
trolled the commissariat, munitions, sanitary material, equip- 
ment, transport, rest-camps, doctors, veterinary surgeons, 
signalling, armoured trains. He was in constant danger 
from planes and artillery. And his troops were worthy of 
him, never repining against heat or cold, hunger or thirst. 
He taught honour and duty, he inspired love and gratitude. 
He knew the needs and condition of his men by personal 
contact. Indeed, by now he knew more of the officers and 
troops of central Europe than any other general. 

hat Brussilof’s offensive was withstood at this critical 
juncture was entirely due to the Prince’s brilliant general- 
ship. He secured an even greater triumph here in Eastern 
Galicia and Bukovina than in Italy, and this in spite of the 
appearance of Roumania as a new foe. 

A story is told of the long auction at which she offered 
her support. Roumanian ministers and generals received 
bribes from both sides, At last the Entente seemed to have 
won. The last cheque had been paid. No, the Roumanian 
army must be supplied with fresh artillery. Very well, but 
why? Oh! because we have just sold ours to the Austrians, 

Roumania had been promised much besides money for 
her support, and the main reason for her decision was that 
she counted on the success of the Russian offensive. She 
penetrated defenceless Transylvania and hoped that the 
Russians would secure contact with her troops. It became 
a campaign of positions, which was won by Archduke 
Charles, the Russians obtaining only Pyrrhic victories in 
spite of their enormous masses, After all their vast 
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sacrifices, with losses estimated at a million men, they failed 
to reach their objective and the Entente were unable to 
fulfil their promises to Roumania. 

Roumania declared war upon Austria on the 27th of 
August, 1916, and seemed to imagine she had only one 
enemy. The Archduke’s task was now to clear the 
invaded province of Transylvania and then to occupy 
Wallachia. This was the plan of his own brain and was 
executed with consummate skill. The Roumanian defeat 
at Hermannstadt was a catastrophe. Kronstadt (Brasso) 
fell. The Archduke was hailed as a liberator. The re- 
treating enemy expected his attack in the west towards 
Targu Jiu, but he made a feint and advanced in the 
neighbourhood of Predeal. The Roumanians, never good 
fighters, were caught unprepared. He pressed on to the 
line of Valeca-Curtea de Arges. Victory followed victory, 
and Bucharest fell on the 6th of December, 1916. 


5. RECALL TO VIENNA 


But once again fate had intervened to deprive the 
brilliant young commander of the personal glories of his 
triumph. Towards the end of October, news came that 
the Emperor had taken a slight cold. It might be nothing 
and his constitution was strong, but at his advanced age even 
trifling ailments give rise to anxiety. He lost his hearty 
appetite, he was feverish, his cough grew worse. On the 
rith of November, he decided to send for his heir. 

A telegram from the Court Chamberlain, that bird of 
ill-omen, Prince Montenuovo, reached the Archduke at 
Székely Udvarhely, the head-quarters of the first army, and 
filled him with alarm. Measures were hurriedly taken to 
hand over the command. At eight in the evening, he made 
his way with his personal suite to the little station of Schiiss- 
burg, a dismal drive with the black night broken only by a 
few scattered lights. Now and then a bugle sounded or the 
deep voices of soldiers chaunting folk-songs in their camps. 
A sad parting, for though De officers murmured “ Auf 
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Wiedersehn,” all felt that they would see their gallant leader 
no more in command. The General was about to be 
swallowed up in the new Emperor. A sad journey too, for 
he was sincerely devoted to his great-uncle, filled with 
memories of more than fatherly kindness. And what vast 
responsibilities loomed round a beleaguered throne and a 
distracted people. He surrendered himself to pious medita- 
tion and (ass prayers. 

At first there seemed little ground for alarm. The 
sturdy old fighter was exercising all his power in resisting 
death. He still smoked his usual number of strong cigars, 
he occupied himself with affairs of State, accorded many 
audiences. There was a slight improvement on the 19th, 
but the physicians’ bulletin oe the 2oth prepared his subjects 
for the worst. His temperature was still 100-4° Fahrenheit, 
and the general weakness was distressing. Still, it did not 
prevent him from discussing military matters with Field- 
Marshal Archduke Frederick for forty-five minutes, he 
received Archduke Charles and Archduchess Zita for over 
an hour. All the members of the Imperial family were 
summoned. Prayers for the Emperor’s recovery were 
offered in all the churches of the capital. 

On the 21st, after a good night, he rose as usual at 
4.30 a.m. and set to work at his desk. At eight o'clock 
Prince Montenuovo announced that Bishop Seydl, the Court 
chaplain, had come with the apostolic blessing of the Pope. 
The Bishop was ushered in, expecting to see the Emperor 
on his death-bed. What was his amazement to find him 
standing in the middle of the room according to his wont 
at the outset of an audience. The Emperor conducted him 
to the writing-table, received the sacrament and blessing, 
expressed his gratification for the kindness of the Holy 
Father. At 11,30, the Archduke Charles and the Arch- 
duchess Zita were announced with the desire that the 
Emperor would receive them scated. But he leaped to his 
feet and said he could not think of receiving a lady in his 
chair. It was only with great difficulty, after a long 
argument, that he agreed to resume his seat, saying, “‘ Very 
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well, if those are the orders, I suppose I must obey.” Asked 
how he was feeling, he declared, “I shall soon be well 
again; I have no time to be ill.” But at one o'clock, he was 
so much weaker that he consented to cease working and 
retire to an armchair. This he found tedious, and at four 
he was back at his desk. But an aide-de-camp, watching 
him from the next room through a looking-glass, noticed 
that he leaned first on one elbow, then on the other, dropped 
his pen, rested his head on his hand and fell asleep. At 
five, the doctor brought an armchair to the desk and he 
worked for a while, then arranged his papers and closed the 
blotter, The Emperor was led to his praying-stool and 

rayed in a chair. On his way to bed he grumbled that he 

ad not finished his work and ordered that he should be 
called at half-past three as usual. At 8.30 he received 
extreme unction, relatives and courtiers kneeling round his 
military camp-bed. He passed away at 9.5 as the last amen 
was being pronounced, dying as he had lived with military 
precision. 

Crowds had gathered outside the Palace of Schénbrunn, 
The right wing was suddenly illuminated. There was a 
movement among the soldiers. Messengers ran. A whisper 
went round that the old Emperor was dead. 

The Emperor Charles reigned in his stead. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE IMPERIAL MICROCOSM 


“Yet (his) object, on which he pondered as heir, was to restore 
Popular Monarchy, or, as he would have said, to insist on its rights 
and duties, especially its duty of protecting minorities and enforcing 
justice.”"—Hraire Bettoc, “ James the Second,” 


Tests of patriotism. 1, Pan-German machinations: Bethmann- 
Hollweg's speech—Teutonic arrogance—Miltary justice, 2. Hungary: 
Home rule or separation—" Ausgleich "—Irish analogy—Sentiment 
w, staustics--Oligarchy—Land question—Bad husbandry—Taxation— 
Persecuted peasuntry—Renegades—Suffrage movement—Opportunity 
of the Crown—Francis Ferdinand—His  programme—Tisza's craft, 
3. Hangary and Germany: Disingenuous pretensions—Hatred and 
malice—Traditenal hostility—Kossuth. 4. The Austrian problem: 
Natural advantages—Centrifugal tendencies—The solution—Analogies. 
—Franeis Joseph's opportumnes—Francis Ferdinand’s  proposals— 
Federal commonwealth—United States of Austria—Trialism. §. The 
Army: Possibilities of revolution—Hungarian  officers—Bohemian 
rivates—Territorial system. 6. Solutions of the Emperor Charles: 
eace—Hungarian reforms Federal surgery. 





Tue Austrian Empire was a wonderful microcosm of 
peoples, nations and languages, held together by common 
interests and devotion to a common Crown. Though a 
large proportion of the population was Slav, Austrian 
patriotism was almost universal at the outbreak of war. 
Thus a Croatian felt no more centrifugal brotherhood 
towards a Serbian than might be expected from a French 
Swiss if his country were invaded by the glorious armies of 
France. 

The Austrian patriotism of the Slavs lost some of its 
intensity during the war, but has not entirely died out even 
now, as we may find among Croatians who are suffering 
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from the tyranny of Belgrade. Wholesale desertions were 
not unknown, especially among the Czechs, and, where there 
was not actual treachery, lukewarmness or passive resistance 
arose. 


I, PAN-GERMAN MACHINATIONS 


The first shock to Slav patriotism came from the German 
Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, who declared in a mis- 
chievous speech at the beginning of the war, “ This is a 
decisive conflict between Germans and Slavs.” 

There he was expressing the sentiments not of the 
Emperor William or of sober-minded Germans but of 
Prussian Junkers and their domineering gang, who un- 
fortunately found support among many Austrian Germans, 
who yearn for a humiliating union with Germany to this 
day. 

The Pan-Germans had long looked upon Austria as an 
eventual province of Prussia. Frederick “ the great” had 
attacked and Bismarck had followed in 1866. One of the 
chief aims of their successors was to take advantage of the 
world-war, eat up their nominal ally and seize her crown. 

With Teutonic arrogance, Pan-Germans made it clear 
that they considered themselves the flower of the flock of 
Austria. Instead of being content with equal rights in their 
Empire, like the German Swiss in their confederation, they 
sought to dominate in a spirit of Deutschland tiber alles. 
Their cloven hoof had been visible for generations and, 
when the war came, they treated every Serb, Pole, Czech, 
Ruthenian, or other non-German in Austria as a potential 
traitor, Even before subversive ideas found expression in 
nationalist or irredentist clubs and newspapers, their officials 
set up military courts which meted out scant justice to 
suspects. The Emperor Charles remedied the scandal, but, 
by the time he was in a position to do so, much harm had 
already been done. 

While the Emperor William and even Bethmann- 
Hollweg did not aim at wide annexations in the event of 
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victory, the Pan-Germans clamoured for the utmost possible 
expansion of their Empire. They had a majority in the 
Reichstag, comprised most of the big capitalists and heavy 
industrials, controlled the greater part of the press and 
public opinion, were in fact able to direct the policy of their 
country. And among their tactical weapons was the 
promise of expansion not only for themselves but for the two 
neighbouring countries of Hungary and dormant Poland. 


2. HUNGARY 


The attitude of Hungary towards the Empire had long 
been an embarrassment if not a menace, recalls in some 
ways the attitude of Ireland towards Great Britain with a 
fuller equipment for aggression. Hungary was an entirely 
independent kingdom that acknowledged since 1526 the 
same Habsburg ruler as Austria. Hence an equivocal 
situation arose. The Emperors ruled other lands, whose 
intcrests they had to consider even when clashing with 
those of Hungary, and at the same time those Emperors 
were of signal service in protecting Hungary against the 
Turks. It was the Emperor Leopold I who liberated her 
completely from their rule, and it was in gratitude for this 
service that the Hungarian crown was recognized as a 
hereditament of the House of Habsburg. But the gratitude 
of propicr is not long lived, and in 1707, only two years after 
Leopold’s death, a serious insurrection menaced the House 
of Habsburg, whose hereditary rights, however, were 
solemnly confirmed by the Pragmatic Sanction in 1722-3. In 
1790 and 1791, under the shadow of the French Revolution, 
the Emperor Leopold II found it prudent to define the 
legal status of Hungary as “an independent kingdom 
subject to no other kingdom or commonwealth.” 

1848 was the year of revolutions, The spirit of unrest 
brooded again over Europe. The Emperor Ferdinand 
abdicated in favour of his young nephew, Francis Joseph. 
Kossuth, a sort of Hungarian Garibaldi, headed an open 
revolt and, on the rath of April, 1849, proclaimed the 
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deposition of the House of Habsburg. Then the Hungarian 
rebels were subdued with Russian help, and the country 
resumed its constitutional position on a par with other 
nations of the Empire. 

This did not satisfy extremists who conformed to Dr. 
Johnson’s definition of a patriot as a factious disturber of 
governments. They continued a subterranean agitation 
against Empire and dynasty. Irish fashion, they regarded 
Austria’s difficulties as Hungary’s opportunity. But it 
must be emphasized that there remained, and remains to 
this day, a powerful if less noisy portion of the people who, 
while jealous for national independence, yet have remained 
faithful subjects of the dynasty and recognized that 
Hungary’s best interests lie in loyal co-operation with 
Austria. They can point to the fact that, apart from a 
few short-lived episodes, Hungary has always enjoyed 
complete autonomy with a national parliament to illustrate 
home rule. 

The defeats of 1859 and 1866 led to the Ausgleich of 
1867—one monarch but two monarchies. The Hibernian 
conflict settled down. At the worst there remained a 
proud, passionate nationalism, hurling itself against a wall 
of indifference, now extorting concessions, now inviting 
coercion. And alt the time the Hungarians, even more 
than the Irish, were sentimental, responsive to sympathy. 
As on the 11th September, 1741, they had raised their 
swords and sworn to die for their “‘ King” Maria Theresa, 
so when Francis Joseph’s consort Elisabeth elected to live 
among them and learned their strange tongue, they lavished 
love upon her, might have sacrificed lives for their Eraséber 
Kirdlyné, 

Yet all the while the extremists denounced Austria and 
Habsburgs with the ferocious enthusiasm of Sinn Fein. 
The two-headed eagle was to them a union jack; “ Gort 
erhalte” exasperated them as “ God save the King.” A 
nationalist newspaper, Fiiggetlen Magyarorszak, criticizing 
a Transylvanian Saxon deputy, who had acquiesced in the 
Imperial anthem, wrote, “‘Such people must be struck 
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down like mad dogs or hanged on the nearest tree.” 
United Ireland could scarcely have been more emphatic. 
And there was this excuse that Hungary still seemed to 
be regarded as an Austrian domain; then, as in 1526, 
Hungarians felt themselves to be treated as foreigners at the 
Imperial Court. 

The millennial culture, the truly patriotic devotion to 
home and country, the courage and peculiar charm of 
Hungarians can never be doubted for a moment. 


Tiéid vagyok, titid hazam, 

E sziv, e léleR! 

Kut szereinek, hogy ha tigedet 
Nem szeretnelek?* 


Yes, Petéfi could interpret their enthusiasms with all the 
old winsomeness of a troubadour. 

But statistics are painfully cold. In actual, undisputed 
Hungary, 51-4 per cent. were officially recognized as 
Hungarians against 48:6 per cent. non-Hungarians— 
Germans, Roumanians, Serbians, Slovaks and Ruthenians. 
In the districts known as “ lands of the Hungarian Crown,” 
the non-Hungarians were as 54°6 per cent. to 45'4 per cent. 

And even the Hungarians were divided among them- 
selves, Representation and taxation remained in the hands 
of an oligarchy of noblemen, “ gentry ”"—this word has 
been adopted in Hungary—and rich, chiefly Jewish 
business men. They held all the political power, considered 
their own interests as violently as the barons of Runnimede, 
afforded every excuse for a democratic upheaval. 

Fourteen out of nineteen millions of the population were 
peasants, and ten millions owned no land at all. Indeed 
more than one-third of the estates remained in the hands 
of two thousand persons or in the mortmain of the Church. 
While the landless population was increasing all the time, 
big feudal properties continued to grow. Over a million 


‘Thine Iam, thine, my home, my heart, my soul! 
Whom shall I love, if I love noz thee? 
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Magyars were prevented from owning land at all. The 
agrarian conditions of the country were hopelessly unsound, 
peasants complained that one of the most fertile regions in 
Europe afforded them no chance of buying a shirt or a 
plough. No wonder that the rural proletariat began to 
awake to class consciousness. Here was medizvalism at its 
worst, 

The feudal proprietors discouraged intensive cultivation, 
disliked over-production even when their vassals starved, 
regulated taxation to suit their own pockets. Thus it is 
said that in one county peasants were assessed at 20 coronas 
per hectare, lords and gentry at only three or four, and 
the deputy Rékovsky stated in 1910 that, while small 
proprietors contributed 69,000,000 coronas a year, the large 
ones paid only 29,000,000 on double the amount of land. 
And the land was the chief, if not the only possible source 
of revenue. 

Another illustration. Germany is much less fertile, 
consists mostly of thin, sandy soil, yet she nearly doubled 
her production during the thirty years which preceded the 
war, while Hungary scarcely improved at all. Again, just 
before the war, Germany averaged 19 meterzentner of corn 
and 74 of potatoes per hectare as against Hungary’s 12 and 
56 on superior soil. The comparison of live-stock is still 
worse. Germany's increase between 1870 and 1g1I was 
42 per cent. of cattle, 23 per cent. of horses and 300 per 
cent. of pigs, that of Hungary only 18 per cent. of cattle, 
40 per cent, of pigs, and there was an actual decrease of 
horses. What a bait for accepting the protection of the 
industrious German Empire! 

And emigration became a menace. In 1908 the figure 
was 200,000, equally divided between Hungarians and non- 
Hungarians. 

The unenfranchised millions were not concerned with 
patriotism or home rule, only with bread, liberty and taxes, 
but for a long time they were repressed, persecuted, treated 
as traitors if they dared to open their lips. The press was 
in the pay of the oligarchy, which counted 407 out of 413 
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deputies in the Chamber, leaving only six for the remaining 
eight millions. 

Discontent grew. There were agrarian Socialist revolts 
in 18g8 and 1903, and they were repressed by force. The 
Hungarian peasantry and the non-Hungarians joined in 
demanding political rights. The answer of the oligarchy, 
that minority within a minority, was again force. Or else 
non-Hungarians were bribed or threatened into the accept- 
ance of Hungarian nationality and the use of the Hungarian 
language. Every day the papers announced renegades 
who had magyarized their names, say from Fuchs to Farkas 
or Roth to Vords, and the Jews were the most zealous of 
all. Budapest came to be nicknamed Judapest. 

The one object of the oligarchy was to stifle the suffrage 
movement, which threatened to deprive them of power. 
They recalled the British country party of 1832 in its fight 
against “reform.” As a comedy to distract attention, they 
formed two parties, the sixty-seveners for dualism or home 
rule, and the forty-eighters or Kossuthists for separation. 
But there was as little to choose between them as between 
British Conservatives and Whigs. Dr, von Peez’ summed 
up the situation : 


Their tactics towards the Crown were always the same wild 
threats of the insatiable Left wing, ministers rushing to Vienna to 
extort fresh concessions, never peace, equanimity or content. The 
Magyars maintain a perpetual struggle against Austria and the Crown 
in order to hide the weakness in their ranks and to divert attention 
within and without the country from their barbarous oppression of 
their own fellow-countrymen. 


They knew their incantations must fail as soon as 
material advantages were offered to the masses from another 
ee There lay the opportunity of the Crown and of 
ar-sighted Austrian statesmen. It was only necessary to 
offer land, votes and reasonable taxation: the death-knell of 
the oligarchy would be sounded. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph realized this to a certain extent, but he offered 


>" Die Aufgaben der Deutschen in Oesterreich,” 1905, 
Jo 
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resistance and concessions at the wrong moments. His 
ministers were indifferent or timid, often ignorant of 
Hungarian conditions, exaggerating the strength of the 
separatists. 

Dr. Koerber, an Austrian Premier, was one of the few 
who understood, but he was more capable of criticizing than 
acting. He saw the danger of Hungary's exasperating 
tariffs against Serbia and Roumania, but was content to wait 
until Francis Ferdinand came to the throne. He recog- 
nized trialism (Slav home rule) as a solution, but shrank 
from the protests it would arouse in Hungary. Whenever 
Austria ventured on suggestions, Hungary merely turned a 
deaf ear or answered with a sneer. Thus, when Koerber 
made a speech about the constitutional relations between 
the two countries, Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, replied 
that such “ dilettantism ” was no doubt very interesting as 
the opinion of “a distinguished foreigner,” and this English 
phrase caused bitter resentment. 

Francis Ferdinand, for instance, wrote to Koerber : 


Tam enraged by the impudent, quite unqualifiable way in which 
Tisza spoke of your Excellency. it is really the utmost limit of 
impudence and infamy. Apart from the fact that a minister, and 
one who has been a minister for a few weeks, ought not to permit 
himself to criticize a man like yourself, who has led the Government 
for so long a time in such an excellent way; it is an impossible pre- 
cedent that a minister of one and the same united State should speak 
of another minister as a foreigner and abuse him amid the jubilant 
howls of the around him. 

Really this passes all bounds. 1 can only express myself and my 
unfortunately impotent wrath with the proverb, that the pitcher which 
goes too often to the well breaks at last. 

Heaven knows what sort of misfortunes are in store or what 
these blatant traitors will prepare for the destruction of the Monarchy 
until at Jast the urgently necessary crash comes. 





There can be no doubt that Francis Ferdinand meant 
to defend Austria and the Monarchy to the utmost of his 
powers, but those powers were limited by his obstinacy, lack 
of tact and consequent unpopularity. He would probably 
have precipitated the collapse of the Empire if he had ever 
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come to the throne. But his carefully prepared programme 
is well worth considering, as it was certainly considered by 
his far more intelligent successor, the Emperor Charles. 


The Crown (Francis Ferdinand wrote) has only one means of 
resisting the irreconcilable Magyars, and that is universal suffrage. 
. .« The form of election must be decided before the coronation, if 
possible by constitutional ways or, if that is impossible, by a proclama- 
tion, for the reason that 

1. Universal suffrage exists in all States and cannot be withheld 
from Hungary. It is better that the Crown should endow the 
unenfranchised classes with the suffrage rather than that they should 
have to extort it themselves. 

2. There is no ground for believing that Freemasons, Socialists, 
Anarchists and Jews, Radical Slavs, irredentist Roumanians and Serbs 
would be led hereby to join the Government party or bring the State 
into closer relations with the Crown than the Gentry have brought 
about by their steadfast resistance. Hungary is still an agricultural 
country. There are Socialists in three or four towns, fewer anarchists 
than anywhere else. The Jew adheres always to the strongest party, 
becomes even an anti-Semite when there is business to be transacted, 
is accordingly not to be feared. ‘The Hungarian peasant has always 
been loyal. If the nationalities are to be sabjected any longer to the 
cerresiom of the Magyars, it will be impossible to reckon with the 
uture, 

3. After the introduction of universal suffrage, it will be no 
longer necessary for future Hungarian Governments to depend upon 
Socialists and Jews and Freemasons. 

4. The non-Magyars have always been loyal. The union is their 
warranty that they will not be robbed of their nationality. 

5. With new groups in parliament, the Magyars may do their 
worst to extort fresh concessions from the Crown. There will be an 
end to their nationalist policy, and we shall sce them competing with 
‘one another to crawl for the favours of the Crown. 

6. The utmost that can happen is that the variety of nationalities 
may render parliament unworkable, as it has now been for years 
in Austria, That, however, would have the advantage that no 
Hungarian Government can continue to make a pretext of the will 
of the “ nation ” when it desires to plunder one of the few institu- 
tions in Vienna still common to both countries. 

7. And if parliament becomes unworkable, the position of the 
Crown will be the gainer, for the Crown will become the decisive 
factor. Has there been any conflict over the rights of the Crown in 
Austria since her parliament has become so weak? From the stand- 
point of the Crown, a weak or unworkable Hungarian parliament is 
accordingly desirable and not at all to be viewed with alarm. 
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8. The introduction of universal suffrage in Hungary therefore 
transforms the political situation entirely. It is in recognition of this 
circumstance that the Tiszas, Andrdssys and Apponyis, though belong- 
ing to the most different camps, are taking up arms together against 
this reform. After the demise of the Crown, they will do their 
utmost to prevent or at least to stultify reform. As the Magyars now 
possess a majority in parliament, they cannot be expected to accept 
a measure that will deprive them of power. The constitutional 
passage of reform will therefore encounter the utmost difficulties, 
and it is only by threatening to use the weapon of a proclamation that 
the Crown may perhaps be able to extort a parliamentary ratification, 
Tf that cannot be obtained a proclamation becomes the ultima ratio. 
But if the coronation oath has been taken before the acceptance of 
reform, then the Crown is deprived of the possibility of using a 
proclamation, and no threat will suffice to enforce the wishes of the 
Crown with regard to reform. Reform is therefore the essential con- 
Gition for cleansing conditions in Hungary and in the Monarchy. It 
is essential that reform should be passed before the coronation, 
because only a parliament elected by universal suffrage will assent to 
desirable alterations in the fundamental laws of the State. 


This is a fair exposition of Tory-Democracy and is not 
invalidated by the fact that Francis Ferdinand may have 
been thinking more of the Crown than the people. 
According to the theory of the Hungarian constitution, the 
Crown and the people are one, like the elements in a 
sactament, and either Crown rule or popular rule is 
obviously preferable to the mock democracy of a selfish 
oligarchy using the people as a cat’s-paw. 

The oligarchy was personified in Count Stefan Tisza, 
who must have been a very unpleasant person, for he was 
almost the only one whom the Emperor Charles was ever 
tempted to dislike. But Tisza was far from being a fool. 
He dominated his country by bribery and intimidation. 
More wonderful still, he contrived to win round the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, who resented his manners and mistrusted his 
policy. The main features of this were to restrict royal 
rights and establish an independent Hungarian army, no 
doubt for eventual rebellion. The army policy was, how- 
ever, shelved in order to secure Francis Joseph’s support, 
which made Tisza almost an uncrowned King. 

Then Tisza was further strengthened by the murder of 
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Francis Ferdinand, so much so that some actually charged 
him with complicity. On receiving the news, he rushed to 
the presence of the new heir, hoping to extract his views 
about Hungary, but was politely invited to wait and see. 


3. HUNGARY AND GERMANY 


Tisza’s loyalty to the Empire may be gauged by his 
constant intrigues with the Pan-Germans, who carried on a 
relentless propaganda against the Austrian dynasty through- 
out the war and were determined that their victory should 
mean the disruption of thcir ally. 

In 1915, he wrote a disingenuous preface to Karl von 
Cserny’s pamphlet on “‘ German-Hungarian Relations”: 


For nearly a thousand years Hungary has chosen between West 
and East, carrying on an almost unbroken struggle for the safety and 
freedom of the West. 


In other words, he seeks to imply that, throughout her 
history, Hungary spent her blood aid treasure for Germany 
and German Kultur, But Count Polzer gives instances to 
the contrary, how 


the number of German popular schools sank from 1,200 to 600 
between 1868 and 1896, and the Hungarian Minister Vlassié described 
this as a “' joyful fact ” in his official report; this same Vlassié struck 
the German language out of the curriculum of middle schools; a 
Hungarian deputy declared in open parliament, “ We have to thank 
the help of God for the burning of the German theatre in Budapest”; 
at the same sitting, another deputy exclaimed, “ German Kultur is a 
danger for Hungary ”; the poet Ernos wrote of “ the black souls of 
dishonourable Germans,” and Petofi of the Austrian “ eagle at the 
vitals of the noble Magyars,” and a popular song derided the 
“German hound’s foot ”; Count Alexander Teleki, a member of the 
House of Magnates, expressed himself as follows in Magyar Polgar, 
a Government organ, “ We have one enemy, one only, as the hawk 
to the dove, the itch to the skin, our tyrant, exploiter and ravager, 
like louse, bug or phylloxera, and that is the German ”; the great 
daily, Magyarorszdg “ thanked God ” that “ in the greater part of 
Hungary children do not understand a single word of German when 
tliey come to school, for the spirit of the nation requires this”; and 
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an official school-book taught in 1909 that “ the Germans were far 
more dangerous enemies than the Turks.” 


Furthermore, according to Polzer, many celebrated 
Hungarians fought for the Turks against Germany; 
Rakoczy, whose infectious march is one of the most popular 
in Hungary, conspired with the hereditary enemies of 
Austria, and Tokoly smoothed their way to Vienna. When 
Hungarians “ chose the West,” we are told, it was to ravage 
and plunder, and we are given a long list of their outrages 
as far as Bavaria, Baden, Saxony, Thuringia and Bale, 
beginning in the year goo. And Hungarian history books 
were filled with attacks on Austrian Emperors for the 
purpose of discrediting the dynasty. 

It is true that, in 1866, some Hungarians were friendly 
to Germany out of disloyalty to Austria, also that all the 
Hungarians were not followers of Kossuth any more than 
all Italians were of Garibaldi; but Kossuth is still regarded 
as a national hero, though he exhorted regiments to break 
their oaths of allegiance in 1859 as our communists do to-day. 
And the traitor Klapka, a Czech who encouraged sur- 
render to French and Italian enemies, had a monument 
erected to his memory at Komorn in 1896. The Hungarian 
ov of Count Clam-Gallas fought so badly at Magenta and 
Solferino that it had to be sent back to the interior of 
Austria in disgrace, Nearly all the 15,000 prisoners during 
the campaign were either Hungarian or of Italian origin. 
In 1866, some Hungarians treated with Bismarck for the 
formation of a Hungarian legion against their Sovereign, 
and, though they were answered with contempt, 1,500 joined. 
It is, however, only fair to state that the chief traitors were 
renegades, magyarized Germans, Slavs and Jews, who had 
changed their nationality for material ends. And even 
Polzer, with all his prejudices, yet finds praise for the best 
Hungarian elements, considering them in some ways the 
best elements in the Monarchy with their courage, love of 
justice and independence. 

They are an engaging people, who have suffered shame- 
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fully from the peace, and their friends, whether Royalist or 
democratic or both, must unite in wishing them a happy 
issue out of their afflictions. But we cannot escape from 
the facts that their sympathies were Pan-German during the 
war, and that Pan-Germanism brought Austria to disaster. 


4- THE AUSTRIAN PROBLEM 


Not only Hungary, but the Austrian Empire presented 
a difficult problem. On the surface, the future was rosy. 
There was an admirable geographical position with perfect 
natural frontiers, the Danube supplied an ideal water-way, 
there were natural treasures of every kind, the most beauti- 
ful landscapes and choices of climate appealed to the tourists 
of the world, an ancient civilization and the aureole of a 
po past illuminated every prospect of power, riches and 

appiness. Yet the power was crumbling, the riches turned 
to fairy gold, the land of perpetual promise threatened to 
become one of the unhappiest in Europe. 

This was in the first place due to the fierce, interminable 
conflicts raging among the ten nations who inhabited the 
Empire. They had grown hopelessly contrifugal from their 
pestilential dragon-seeds of nationalism, regarding bonds 
of fellowship as fetters. Hopelessly? No! A similar 
problem had been solved in Switzerland, the British Empire 
and the United States of America. The solution was to 
arouse primary patriotism for a homogeneous Empire with- 
out diluting a secondary devotion to national ideals. 

Switzerland consists of French, Germans, Italians and 
Ladines, yet every citizen of the Confederation is fervently 
Swiss, prepared to resist racial disruption to the death. In 
the same way, Scots, Canadians, Australians . . . cling to 
the British Empire. During the war, I heard New 
Zealanders speak of going “home” when they were on 
their way to Aldershot. Again, the United States of North 
America, plantations developed into a patriotic nation, attract 
the worst riff-raff of Europe but know how to assimilate all 
comers in a generation. Why should not wise statesman- 
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ship restore the silk purse of Austria by relegating the 
sow’s ear of provincial patriotism to a benevolent back- 
ground? It will be retorted with truth that Germany and 
Italy were far happier before the churnings of Prussia and 
Savoy, that the particularism of Gérolstein, Parma, Coburg, 
the Two Sicilies, all the surviving outposts of the middle 
ages endowed the masses with blessings unknown to the 
feverish agglomerations of to-day. That must be decided 
by every philosopher for himself according to his political 
creed. But, dealing with the body politic as it actually is, 
considering its distempers as a physician, it was not necessary 
to kill Austria in order to cure. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph may have begun his long 
reign with federal aspirations, but he came to rely on 
palliatives rather than needful surgery. And throughout 
his long reign, he felt in honour bound to respect his 
Hungarian coronation oath, which restricted reforms in 
territories of the Crown of St. Stephen. 

Francis Ferdinand, primarily concerned with the 
Monarchy, realized that salvation could come only from a 
fundamental change in the structure of the Empire. His 
aspiration was for one Austrian nation, with Germans, 
Hungarians, Slavs and all the others satisfied by local self- 
government. But he came to realize that there must be a 
dominant partner even in a federal commonwealth. The 
central government must be a strong one. German should 
become the predominant language as the Anglo-Saxons had 
made English, German was, in its way, a world-tongue, 
and, to facilitate its use, he would divide Hungary into 
four or five elements, Bohemia and Galicia each into two. 
The main obstacle was the existing dualism, which allowed 
Hungary to tyrannize over restive nationalities. The 
Hungarian oligarchy did not even recognize the Empire, 
only two States under one Monarchy, with the Leitha as a 
frontier separating not only Austria and Hungary but also 
whole groups of German, Roumanian, Slav and other 
subjects. 

This led to the idea of “the United States of Greater 
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Austria,” advocated very plausibly by a Hungarian Rou- 
manian named Aurel Popovici. There were to be fifteen 
national States, each using its own language officially at 
home and cach sending deputies to a central parliament. 
Francis Ferdinand was attracted, but found scanty support. 
Hungary was of course hostile, but so were the Czechs and 
the Poles, while the Germans were far from unanimous, 
having no taste for a greater Austria. Galicia, however, 
offered serious encouragement, as the Croatians did and 
other minorities in Hungary, who were enthusiastic for the 
prospect of liberation from the hated Magyar yoke, and 
the Ruthenians, who suffered from Polish oppression, and 
the Austrian “‘Christian-Social” party, then the chief 
representatives of imperial views. The project seems to 
have died a natural death, the Hungarians doing their utmost 
to bury it after the Austrian press fad contributed by silence 
to strangle it at birth. 

Francis Ferdinand, however, was not the man to be 
deterred. Trialism seemed to him a more practical solution. 
In addition to Austria and Hungary, a third State should 
be created in the South Slav districts, consisting of Croats, 
Slovenes and Serbs, to counterbalance Hungarian pre- 
ponderance in the Empire. But the regicide government 
of Serbia scented danger to ambitious designs for an eventual 
Jugoslavia, and set all its secret societies to work to combat 
trialism among the Slav subjects of the Monarchy. Indeed, 
fear of adding strength to the Monarchy by trialism was 
one of the motives for the murder of the Archduke at 
Serajevo. This though he did little more than flirt with 
trialism. If he had come to the throne, he would have 
worked eagerly but gradually for greater Austria, his all- 
engrossing goal, though that would probably have led to 
a revolution in Hungary, engineered by the oligarchy. 


5. THE ARMY 


The immediate need was to consolidate the forces of the 
Crown against all possibility of revolutions. No one in 
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the Empire, except Conrad, thought of a possible war, but 
many thought ot a possible revolution. 

Francis Ferdinand enjoyed ample opportunities of study- 
ing the Imperial troops during his commands in Bohemia 
and Hungary, and in both countries he was shocked by 
the absence of that super-national morale which he deemed 
essential. Most of the Hungarian officers were natives, 
using their own language not only for personal intercourse 
but on parade, and when he tried to impose German, he 
not only aroused widespread indignation but met with 
effective passive resistance. In Bohemia, the privates were 
considerably infected by socialism, then rampant in the 
industrial centres, as well as by particularist aspirations 
fomented by secret societies. 

The territorial system was the chief obstacle to hopes 
of restoring the old homogeneous army. Many a regiment 
would remain as many as ten years in the same garrison, 
acquiring local, sometimes subversive ideas. Such a force 
became less and less fitted to cope with a revolution, and 
Francis Ferdinand was for dislocating them. That would 
have impeded swift mobilization, but war scemed far remoter 
than revolution. However, the Emperor and the high 
military authorities were against him, knowing the vehement 
A oe that would arise in Hungary, so he had to defer 
all thoughts of detcrritorialization until he should come to 
the throne. That his fears were exaggerated is proved by 
the smooth accomplishment of mobilization throughout the 
Empire in rg1q. 


6. THE SOLUTIONS OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES 


As he did not come to the throne, the burdens fell upon 
the shoulders of the Emperor Charles. Though he had 
not counted his chickens in the indelicate manner of Francis 
Ferdinand, he had studied al! the problems with wisdom 
and care. His plans were all laid. 

The opportunism of his predecessor had merely put off 
an evil day that would have to be faced. But he found a 
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war in progress, and a war for existence is not a favourable 
time for the calm contemplation of reform. His first step 
therefore was to strive for peace. But that was denied. 

Then he sought to initiate reforms in the midst of the 
turmoil. He loved the Hungarian people and believed 
they would respond to him as they did to Maria Theresa. 
He strove to bestow land and freedom and justice, but the 
oppressors of their own household stayed his hand, 

He cast his eyes over the whole Empire, saw the cankers 
of national jealousies and how to remove them by federal 
surgery. He would have remodelled the army, re-established 
justice, scattered abuses. The age was not worthy of him. 
The best schemes went agley. 


CHAPTER V 
‘THE NEW EMPEROR 


” Forgiving, humble, bountcous, just and kind: 
His conversation, wits and parts, 
His knowledge in the noblest useful arts, 
Were such dead authors could not give, 
But habitudes of those who live . . . 
His apprehension quick, his judgment true; 
That the most learned with shame, confess 
His knowledge more, his reading only Jess.” 
—Dnrynen. 


Katharine Schratt—The new Emperor's manifesto~Ideal training 
—Baden—Laxenburg—A secretary's engagement Tisza Profrers— 
Submarine warfare—Crown Prince Rudolph’s secret papers—John 
Orth—A polite conversation. 1. The Hungarian Coronation: Question 
of urgency—Conflicting oaths—The mystic Crown—Other insignia— 
The sword of Attila—The Coronation ceremony—The State banquet. 
2. Privations of war: An Atchduke’s rolls—No privileges at Court— 
Rebuke of a Field-Marshal—A Princess's baby’s milk—War-work of 
the Empress. 


Tue first act of the new Emperor was characteristic of his 
chivalry. As Francis Joseph lay dead, all the goldsticks and 
silversticks in waiting, all the pompous marionettes and 
mossy fossils of the Court gathered round to pay their last 
homage. An old lady, bowed with woe, stood weeping 
in an ante-chamber, Katharine Schratt, who had once upon 
a time triumphed on the stage, of recent years won her 
Sovereign’s regard by her kindness, her humour and her tact. 
After a long day’s labours, he found a welcome relief in her 
society, largely perhaps because she was one of the very few 
of his acquaintances who never talked politics. Every 
parasite had crawled to her, craved intercession for favours, 
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delighted to do her honour while the fountain of honours 
lived, Now every eye was cast down, skirts shrank as from 
a pariah. Etiquette, tradition, propriety forbade her admit- 
tance to bid a last farewell. The Emperor Charles caught 
sight of her. In an instant he was by her side, making her 
welcome, offering his arm to conduct her to the side of her 
old friend. 

A friend he had been to her in the best sense of the word, 
and it is perhaps necessary to brush aside the base insinua- 
tions of propagandists to whom no one and nothing was 
sacred in a whirlpool of war intrigue. Frau Schratt was a 
woman of exemplary reputation, and, if proof were needed, 
it would suffice to recall the warm friendship of the Empress 
Elizabeth, who sought her society and held her in the 
highest esteem; also that of the Emperor’s daughters, 
especially Archduchess Marie Valerie, who was known for 
her relentless severity towards any deviation from the 
strictest code of morals. 

There was much to be done, much was expected by the 
people at the inauguration of a new reign. Changes were 
brought about with tact and wisdom. Ghosts of the past 
faded away from posts which they had outlived, ministers 
were changed without friction, a manifesto “ to my peoples ” 
raised far-reaching hopes of peace. The manifesto had not 
been prepared, like that of Francis Ferdinand, in impatient 
anticipation of the old Sovereign’s demise, but its natural, 
simple eloquence carried all the more conviction. 

Foolish persons, especially those in the twilight of their 
years, assumed that a young Emperor must be weak and 
incapable. They said he had not been brought up as heir 
to the throne; that he was inexperienced; that he needed 
their guidance and advice. They were soon to be un- 
deceived. 

As I have endeavoured to show, he had had an ideal 
education and, what is more important, he had known how 
to profit thereby to the utmost. With his marvellous 
memory, his quick insight, his powers of discrimination and 
analysis, he had mastered all tat books could offer, and he 
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had Icarned more from men than from books. He had 
studied all the problems of high politics and learned much 
from his uncle Francis Ferdinand without acquiring his 
intolerance or crudeness. He spoke seven languages fluently. 
He had an even temper, patience, courage and industry. 
He had proved his military genius on many fields. If 
he had a fault, it was that he hesitated to think cvil of 
mankind. 

The Emperor and Empress did not remain long at 
Schénbrunn. For one reason, there was not enough space 
in that vast palace, Francis Joseph’s apartments were as 
faded as his servitors, and courtiers filled most of the rest of 
the building. As for official receptions, they had to be held 
at the Hofburg. So a move was presently made to the 
Kaiserhaus at Baden-bei-Wien, which was still more cramped 
but more convenient. It was a modest house in the principal 
square and possessed a history. Buonaparte’s Marshal Soult 
had occupied it in 1805 and 1806, Buonaparte himself in 
1809, his wife Marie Louise in 1814 and 1818, Tallcyrand 
and Wellington had been guests there. Baden is a pretty 
watering-place within easy access of Vienna, beside the open 
country, where Crown Prince Rudolph visited the Mcyerling 
shooting-box and died. 

Here at Baden, the Emperor Charles gave audiences to 
all sorts and conditions of people, many of whom Francis 
Joseph would have hesitated to receive—manufacturers, 
merchants, workmen's representatives, who kept him in 
touch with public opinion. Five adjutants worked with 
him in shifts of twelve days, after which they were utterly 
exhausted, but the Emperor worked all day and every day 
for the same hours without a respite. 

On the 15th of March, 1917, the Court moved to Laxen- 
burg, one of the most peaceful and beautiful abodes I have 
ever beheld, with its vast parks, lakes, terraces, myriads of 
bluebells, primroses, violets in the shrubberies. Here 
Francis Joseph spent his honeymoon, his daughter Gisela 
was born, Crown Prince Rudolph and his wife lived many 
years, entertaining shooting-partics, preserving hares and 
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pheasants in the woods. It had become a palace of Dorn- 
réschen, Sleeping Beauty, and the installation of the Imperial 
family awakened it to fresh life. I went there after the 
revolution and found it scarcely deflowered. Tender 
pastels had been seg on the walls, the ink on the Empress 
Zita’s writing-desk was hardly dry, the Imperial children’s 
toys, a model farm with water-mills and irrigation in 
miniature, a baby railway, recalled happier days. The 
Emperor's kindly figure might almost be seen wandering 
in the woods. Now the new government was haggling 
with Jews for a gambling concession. 

Captain von Schonta has given a picture of his days of 
service there: 


Asa rule our duties begin at 7.15 in the morning, at which 
time the Emperor had already breakfasted, heard mass and on most 
days received the Holy Communion. When he went by car to the 
head-quarters at Baden, the drive would be used for going through 
memoranda left over from the previous day in the adjutant’s portfolio, 
If these ran short, the young Emperor took an almost childlike joy 
in the small incidents of the drive. He was a great lover of nature 
and a keen observer, pointed out changing scencs in the landscape, 
new flowers, vicissitudes of colour. He knew every house and stone 
on the way. Here we were approaching the cottage where an old 
woman always waved to us from her window; there we should find 
a group of schoolgirls curtseying. And he never neglected to return 
their greetings, however busy he might be with documents of State. 

Sometimes he hummed a little song. Not very musical perhaps, 
my good Imperial master, but he was very fond of the popular 
Vicnnese tunes, “ Wien, Wien, nur du allein” or“ Da draussen in 
Schénbrannerpark.” On one such occasion, I think I succeeded in 
paying him a small compliment. He was singing very softly to 
himself, and I peeped at him sideways with a smile, for ] was happy 
to see him in such good spirits. But he must have thought I was 
laughing at his tune, for he said, “ Haven't I got it right?” “ That 
1 really don’t know, your Majesty,” I replied, “ but I envy your 
Majesty, for I certainly could not sing it half so well.” To which he 
exclaimed with his merry, genial laugh, “ Ah! so you have a swine’s 
ear too!” 


Intimate glimpses of the Emperor’s daily life are also 
provided by Count Polzer-Hoditz, who became his chief 
private secretary, and was in close attendance during the 
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greater part of his rule. The following passage from his 
book may be cited as an atmospheric illustration : 


My Cait to THE Court of THE EMPEROR CHARLES 


* The post of a private cabinet-secretary always exposes the holder 
to hatred.""—Covnr Ponewnts to King Frederick II of Prussia. 


Tt was the evening of the 31st of January, 1917. I was working 
at my office in parliament. A Jong, rousing telephone call sounded 
at the telephone on my table. I raised the receiver to my ear, There 
was complete silence, then a buzz and a clear voice reached me, 
“Baden, Kaiserhaus! "More buzzing, a pause, and now a well- 
known voice, “ Hallo, the Emperor Charles speaking; is it you, 
Polzer? ”" 

“ Jawohl, Majesty, 1 report myself most obediently on the 
telephone.” 

“ How are you? I have not seen you for an ac.” 

“My most obedient thanks, Majesty, 1 am well.” 

“ F want to ask you to come to see me at Baden to-morrow. 
have something importunt to say to you.” 

“At what hour does your Majesty command me to be at 
Baden? 

After a short pause, “ That I cannot tell you yet. The secretaries’ 
office will tell you the time. I only wanted to know whether you 
were in Vienna, and to tell you myself to be sure to come out 
to-morrow. Auf Wredersehen and good night.” 

‘The conversation was ended. Very slowly I put back the receiver. 
1 knew what the command to come to Baden meant. [I stood at the 
outset of an entirely new phase in my life, a heavy, responsible 
position. 

Next morning, I travelled by the electric railway to Baden. The 
Kaiserhaus is a two-storeyed building with a balcony resting on two 
pillars. Space is lacking. On the first floor there are only a few 
larger rooms, of which the central one was the Emperor’s study, with 
a dining-room on one side and a bedroom on the other, those on the 
yard serving as a waiting-room and adjutants’ offices. . . . 

I found the Emperor standing in the middle of the room, wearing 
the field-grey uniform of a Field-Marshal. I made my bow and he 
held out his hand, saying, “ Well, there you are, my dear Polzer. . . . 
You know why ! asked you to come. You will remember a conversa- 
tion I had with you at Reichenau about a year ago. I then told 
you that I thought of appointing you to the post of a cabinet-director. 
For the present I am going to make you the chief of the private 
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secretariat. Iam not asking you whether you accept, for I know 
that you will do so if I ask you.” 

“Thank your Majesty for the confidence, which I will endeavour 
to jusufy so far as lies in my power. . . .” 

“Tam convinced of that. I know you very well and it is 
because I know you that I want you beside me. I took over Baron 
Schiessl from his late Majesty as chief of the secretariat, and he has 
proved himself a trustworthy, experienced and clever man. But it 
ts painful to me to have to ask an old man, who must find such a 
journey troublesome, to come all the way to Baden. You will have 
lo arrange matters so that you can be always at hand.” 

I was then told to call upon the actual secretaries and use tact 
so that those excellent persons, who had served his late Majesty with 
fidelity and diligence, should not feel hurt on being superseded by 
younger men. The Emperor made a great point of this, He was 
evidently very anxious that no grievances should arise. In con- 
clusion, he said, “* They will certainly understand if you tel] them 
how many years I have known you and how much easier it will be 
for me to work with you than with anyone else.” 

Nest day, I called on Baron Schiess! and he informed me about 
the office routine with the utmost precision. When he opened the 
sale, which contained the Statutes of the House of Habsburg and 
various other documents, he threw out 2 locked leather bag and 
informed me that his predecessor, Baron Braun, had received it from 
Count Szogény, a Foreign Office attaché, a few days after the death 
of Crown Prince Rudolph, with the remark that it contained the 
documents found in the room where he died at Meyerling. The bag 
had been kept locked ever since in the secretary’s safe, 

I was summoned again to Baden on the 4th of February. The 
Emperor spoke of the nomination of a Hungarian secretary in con- 
sequence of the resignation of Daruvéry. The Emperor had not yet 
made up his mind whether Baron Nagy, a councillor in the cabinet- 
secretariat, would be a suitable successor. Tisza was against him, 
considering him a Bécsi Magyar.» 

Tt was a ticklish question and might easily arouse a grievance in 
Hungary. Asked my advice, I said Count Tisza was not concerned 
in the matter and the only questions were whether his Majesty had 
sufficient confidence in Baron Nagy as a suitable man for the post. 
“As a matter of fact,” the Emperor added, “I may tell you in 
confidence that the days of Tisza as Premier are numbered. “There 
are many points on which I cannot agree with his policy. I 
answered that in view of the political situation, I could only approve 
of the dismissal of Count Tisza. 

And on the 7th of February, Count Hunyadi was sent to Vienna 
to demand the resignation of Tisza in the Emperor’s name, the reason 





* Viennese Hungarian—Bécs is Hungarian for Vienna. 
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being Tisza’s refusal to agree to a proposal for consolidating the 
food-supplies of Austria and Hungary. Tisza, however, refused to 
resign. He preferred to submit, and the food-supplies were placed 
under a General, who was to be immediately responsible to his 
Majesty. Fj 

After my audience, 1 was summoned to join the Emperor's table 
with his adjutants. He began at once ¢o talk of our old relations, 
recalled old memories, and Troughe everybody into the conversation 
in the most charming, unconstrained way. It was the first time I 
had had occasion to observe the Emperor as Emperor. ‘There was 
naturally no talk of politics or of events at the front. We conversed 
‘on everyday matters. Only towards the end of the meal were there 
references to the difficulties of food-supplies and their cect on the 
result of the war. Then the Emperor declared that questions of 
victualling had arisen in all wars, but that, in this war, which had 
assumed unprecedented dimensions, we had to consider the whole 
nation’s means of subsistence, now flowing into the pockets of 
profiteers. If it were possible, their profits ought to be taken from 
them after the war. A war ought never to become a business affair. 
Otherwise capital would control the war and that ought to be avoided. 

I was delighted with the Emperor's view, though I considered 
he was imprudent to express it, for capital is a great power and can 
become dangerous if it fecls itself threatened. 

After lunch, I reported the assumption of my post and my impres- 
sion of the office arrangements. These could not be better and I had 
never beheld such perfect order in any business establishment.‘ That 
1s a legacy of the Emperor Francis Joseph,” his Majesty replied. 

Then I reported the receipt of the locked bag with the papers of 
the late Crown Prince Rudolph, and this aroused the Emperor's keen 
interest. He reflected for a while and then said, “ That this locked 
bag has been kept in the safe is certainly due to the orders of his 
late Majesty, and there must be some reason for it. The bag 
must therefore remain locked in the safe. Let the dead rest in 
peace. 

Our conversation was repeatedly interrupted by telephone calls. 
At this moment, the Emperor reccived notice of the threatening 
attitude of Spain with regard to the intensification of submarine 
warfare. The Emperor was greatly disturbed and telephoned the 
news in my presence tc the Empress. Then he turned to me and 
said, “I was always against submarine warfare and I have foughe 
against it with every means in my power, but there was nothing 
to be done. The consequence is that America has broken off rela- 
tions, and now Spain may follow. The war will only assume greater 
dimensions and we shall be further and further removed from peace. 
That is terrible. Germany has always underestimated her opponents. 
‘Now she underestimates America and overestimates herself. Berlin 
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is smitten with blindness and will plunge us headlong into the 
abyss.” 


Crown Prince Rudolph’s locked bag did not escape the 
curiosity of the revolutionary Government, which broke 
through and stole most of the Imperial possessions. It was 
found to contain a few toilet articles, a book, a case contain- 
ing bank-notcs, which had become worthless under the 
republic, and an onyx ash-tray ornamented with gold or 
bronze eagle’s claws. Inside the ash-tray, the following 
words had been written in violet ink, “ Rather a revolver. 
Not poison. A revolver is surer.” The hand was evidently 
that of the Baroness Vetsera. This ash-tray must be the 
only authentic documentary notification of the tragedy of 
Mcyerling. 

Count Polzer-Hoditz, who witnessed the opening of the 
bag, makes some interesting reflections on that tragedy: 


1am convinced by all I have learned about it chat, in spite of all 
the facts which seem to prove that the death of the Crown Prince was 
due to a love-affair, there were other reasons as well. My brother- 
inlaw, Marquis Bacquehem, who was then Minister of Trade, told 
me that he read the telegrams which passed between the Crown 
Prince and Baroness Vetsera. It was the custom for copies of all 
tclegrams to or from members of the Imperial House to be transmitted 
to the Minister of Trade for him to decide which of the important 
ones should be sent on to the secretariat of his Majesty. From their 
telegraphic communications, it was clear that the affections of Baroness 
Vetsera had become distasteful to the Crown Prince. This is not to 
be doubted, though the expressions of reluctance are couched in a 
considerate form. 

The motives of his suicide have never been made known, but 
they must have had some political impulse, in which not only the 
Crown Prince but Archduke John of Tuscany, afterwards known as 
John Orth, was involved. There must have been some extraordinarily 
serious affair, for the suicide with Baroness Vetsera was made known 
in all its details without any reserve. Why then was something else, 
in close connection with the suicide, withheld in the strictest secrecy? 
Those who were in a position to know carried the mystery with them 
to their graves. The various documents relating to the death of the 
Crown Prince were, by the express order of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, not included in the archives of the Ministry of the Imperial 
House but handed over to the Premier, Count Edward Taaffe, who 
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was a confidant of the Emperor. When the sealed packet, supposed 
to relate to the affair, was opened in 1912, it was found to contain 
blank pieces of paper. The writings had all been removed. 

Countess Larisch-Wallersee, a cousin of the Crown Prince, relates 
a somewhat romantic episode, which implies a very grave matter. 
Her story is that, a few days before the tragedy, the Crown Prince 
handed her a small steel box sewn up in a cloth, saying he was 
in the utmost danger, for the Emperor might at any moment order 
a search in his house and this box must on no account be found 
there. Only one person knew of its existence, and she was to deliver 
it to that person on identification by the code letters R.LU.O. A 
few days after the death of the Crown Prince, Countess Larisch 
received a letter signed R.LU.O. begging her to bring the box to a 
certain place at a certain hour. She went to the appointed place and 
was met by a man ina heavy cloak with his hat pressed far down over 
his face. He whispered the letters R.1.U.O. and she gave him the 
box, whereupon he raised his hat in acknowledgment and she recog- 
nized John Orth, formerly Archduke John of Tuscany. Then he asked 
her whether she knew the contents of the box. She said she did not, 
and he added that he had feared she might deliver it to the Empress 
Elizabeth, If she had done so, she ‘would have been made a duchess 
instead of being banished as she was, owing to the assistance she had 
given as a go-between for the Crown Prince and the Baroness, She 
could not have saved the life of the “‘ coward Rudolph,” he said, but 
she would have saved her own career. 

From everything that has so far come to light about the tragedy, 
it must be assumed, with an extreme probability amounting almost 
to certainty, that che Crown Prince had recourse to suicide as the 
last and only solution of some terrible conflict of a political nature, 
and that Mary Vetsera joined him in death by reason of the love 
she bore him. 

A peculiar light was cast upon the mental condition of the Crown 
Prince by a story that long remained unknown, There was a shoot- 
ing party near Mirszteg on the 3rd of January, 1888. The drive was 
nearly ended when the Crown Prince left his position to track a herd 
of game. Then he fired several shots, one of which only just missed 
the Emperor and struck the bearer, Martin Veitschberger, who was 
seated immediately behind him, in the forearm. A few centimetres 
to the left, and the Emperor would have been hit. Complete silence 
was observed with regard to this incident and the Crown Prince was 
not allowed to take part in the drives at Schwarzenbach and Geiger- 
gut next day. This episode is related by Baron von Mitis in his “ Life 
of Crown Prince Rudolph.” It is one of the strictest rules of shooting 
that no gun must leave his position during a drive, not only in his 
own interest but in chat of his companions, and the Crown Prince 
was so experienced a sportsman that his neglect of so elementary a 
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precaution can be explained only by a state of mind and nerves that 
must have been far from normal. 


Reverting to the question of appointing a Hungarian 
secretary for the Emperor, Count Polzer-Hoditz gives a 
characteristic account of his visit to Count Tisza, and 
though he may seem to overload his narratives with trivial 
details, he certainly possesses a gift for reconstituting an 
atmosphere : 


On the 2oth of February, I travelled to Budapest in the company 
of a Hungarian employee of the cabinet-secretariat to introduce 
myself as head of my department. I did not know Count Tisza 
personally, I was curious to discover what impression would be 
made upon me by this man, whose policy ] had studied with special 
care, In the morning of the 21st, J sent in my name by one of his 
officials, and in a few minutes I was admitted to the presence of this 
mighty Hungarian. He rose from his writing-table, came a few 
steps towards me and extended his hand without a word. We sat 
opposite one another at a table covered with books and papers. I 
explained the object of my visit bricfly and there was a long pause, 
He did not utter a word, merely watching me through his dark spec- 
tacles in silence. I kept silence too, for it was now his turn to open 
his mouth. I thought he was about to express his dissatisfaction that 
an Austrian official had been again appointed head of the cabinet- 
secretariat. But it was in vain that I sought to catch his eyes through 
the dark glasses of his spectacles. At last he expressed a few words 
of thanks for my visit. I replied that I had been appointed on the 
6th and that 1 had unfortunately becn unable to pay my official call 
any earlier. Again Tisza remained silent. In the few words he 
had uttered, I seemed to detect a tone of suppressed enmity. I began 
to understand his thoughts. He had evidently laid his plans for filling 
my post, whose importance he was too shrewd to siderates and my 
appointment had come as a surprise. I felt no obligation to break 
the silence, which became a veiled conflict, of which we were both 
conscious. At last he broke the silence and there ensued a rapid 
exchange of assertion and retort between us: 

Counr Tisza: “I have not yet discussed with his Majesty the 
occasion for nominating 2 Hungarian secretary to the cabinet- 
secretariat. It is a very important question.” 

The first sentence was already a thrust. He wanted me to 
understand that the decision lay in his hands. 

I parried at once: “No doubt this personal matter must be 
treated with care, but I do not regard it as of special importance, 
for after all it concerns only a subsidiary, non-political post in his 
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Majesty's writing-room. Besides, the Emperor has already been 
graciously pleased to discuss the appointment with me at length and 
has commissioned me to propose a suitable person. I shall be much 
obliged to your Excellency if you will assist me in doing so.” 

Count Tisza: “ It would certainly be a mistake to underrate the 
importance of this post, and nobody is likely to make such a mistake. 
The senior Hungarian official in the secretariat is Baron Nagy. He 
would be quite unsuitable, for he speaks and writes Hungarian 
deplorably and is quite unversed in the conditions of today. If I 
am not mistaken, his brother is serving in a Bohemian regiment.” 

I; “ So far as I know, his brother is a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Imperial army.” 

Count Tisza: “ As I have remarked, Baron Nagy is unsuitable, 
This post requires a close acquaintance with Hungarian conditions 
and a perfect mastery of the Hungarian fanguage. Baron Nagy 
possesses neither.” 

I: “ No doubt a knowledge of Hungarian is needed, all the more 
as T have learned that the laws of Hungary have long ceased to be 
translated into German, as was formerly the custom. I am not a 
judge myself, but I have heard from many sources that Baron Nagy 
speaks perfect Hungarian.” 

Count Tisza again remained silent for a while. We faced each 
other like panthers waiting to spring. 

Count ‘Tisza sprang: “I can only repeat that I must give careful 
consideration to this matter.” 

That was the last straw. This was a question of a confidential 
post in the service of the Emperor, not of the Hungarian Premier. I 
asked myself whether Count Tisza imagined he was a Regent hold- 
ing every decision in his hands. I stood up and made answer: “ I 
shall certainly be much obliged to your Excellency if you wil! mention 
a suitable person for the post during the next few days, but I think 
T can already inform you to-day that in all probability I shall put 
forward the name of Baron Nagy.” 

Slowly Count Tisza rose to his feet. He extended his hand and 
Ttook my leave. I have never spoken to him since. He has never 
forgiven me for daring to oppose him. 

Baron Nagy was shortly appointed, on my recommendation, to 
the post of Hungarian Sccretary in the service of his Majesty, and 
the choice proved satisfactory in every way. 


If the above conversation may be taken as typical, the 


love lost between Austrians and Hungarians needs no 
amplification, 
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i, THE HUNGARIAN CORONATION 


The first problem of State to be solved by the young 
Emperor came to him from Hungary. It will be remem- 
bered that one of the chief planks in Francis Ferdinand’s 
programme for his accession was to defer his coronation as 
King of Hungary in spite of the fact that the constitution 
accorded a respite of only six months; and the moment 
Francis Ferdinand died, we found Count Tisza running up 
to Vienna to interview the new heir to ascertain his views on 
the subject. Tisza was politely told to wait and see, but he 
did not wait a moment longer than decency required. 
Francis Joseph was scarcely cold in his grave before Tisza 
was again battering at the gates of Schénbrunn to demand 
what would be the earliest day convenient to the new 
Emperor for the historical ceremony at Buda. 

Why this apparently indecent haste? 

Let us consider the Hungarian aspect first. The 
unanimous desire for a coronation was a striking proof of 
the loyalty of the whole population. All the statesmen and 
members of the ruling class urged an immediate coronation 
because the Sovereign could not legally sanction any 
Hungarian law until he had donned the crown of Saint 
Stephen, which symbolized the union of King and people. 
They wished him to signify that union by a rite, that was 
regarded as scarcely less sacred and mystical than that of the 
Holy Sacrament. It was not only Tisza who pressed. 
Even men of such undoubted loyalty as Count Albert 
Apponyi used all their weight and influence. And to the 
whole people, clergy, professors, doctors, tradesmen, farmers, 
peasants in towns, villages, mountains, rolling plains, the 
holy, almost magical virtues of the Crown of their Patron 
Saint appealed with all the force of a religion handed down 
from their remotest forefathers. To disregard their dutiful 
wishes at the outset of a new reign would be considered a 
slight, which they would find it difficult to forget or 
condone. 
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The Magyarophobe Austrians retorted that the corona- 
tion was being pressed forward merely to handicap the King 
in his plans for reform; that the sanctity of the Crown was 
no more than a convenient superstition and had not 
prevented them from depriving one king of this holy symbol 
and placing it on the brows of a rival in the fifteenth century; 
that Hungary was a nest of potential rebels and here was an 
excellent opportunity to repress her pretensions. 

The new Sovereign, whom detractors have charged with 
inexperience, had no hesitation in taking the wiser course. 
It might have been possible for Francis Ferdinand to force 
reforms upon the Hungarians by delaying his coronation, 
but at the time he planned to do so, the Empire was at peace. 
When King Charles came to the throne, war was in its third 
year, and it was scarcely the moment to choose for alienating 
the more sensitive partner in the dual monarchy. 

Te was urged that the Sovereign’s Coronation oaths 
clashed in Austria and Hungary on such important points 
as the status of Dalmatia, the legislative powers of delega- 
tions and the command of the army. He could not take 
two contradictory oaths without a stress of conscience incon- 
sistent with his piety and honour. The only way out of the 
dilemma was to wait until he had obtained parliamentary 
relief. The Sovereign, however, was not only pious and 
honourable but a practical statesman as well. His answer 
to carping critics was that constitutional niceties were the 
concern of his ministers, who would doubtless find ways to 
overcome apparent difficulties. 

So the ancient ceremony took place on the 30th of 
December with all the pomp and circumstance for which 
the Magyars are renowned. Magnates appeared in their 
gorgeous mediaval costumes with cloaks of priceless fur, 
gold brocades, strange plumed caps and glittering jewels. 
Peasants arrived from every province in all the bright, 
particular variety of native dress. It was nearly half a 
century since they had witnessed a coronation and their 
enthusiasm had fermented with the lapse of years. For the 
moment, they gave themselves up to delirious joy, sang, 
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shouted, danced, waved flags, toasted, made merry, forget- 
ting all the pains and penalties of war. And the highest 
pitch of loyalty was reached when King Charles and Queen 
Zita appeared among them with the baby Crown Prince 
Otto toddling at their side. Surely no such outburst of 
loyalty had been witnessed in the Hungarian capital since 
those anxious days when the flower of the race had flashed 
their swords and sworn to die pro rege nostro Maria 
Theresia. 

Let us turn aside to survey the wondrous Crown. His 
Holiness Pope Sylvester II sent it to Saint Stephen, the Patron 
of Hungary, in the year 1000. The lower part, formerly 
a separate crown, studded with an enormous rough 
rade many rubies, enamelled ikons, and an almost 
fabulous number of pearls, was added as a gift by the 
Byzantine Emperor, Michael Dukas, after the taking of 
Belgrade in 1072, to the Hungarian King Geiza ] in apprecia- 
tion of his mildness towards Greek prisoners. 

After the death of the last of the Arpad dynasty, the 
vicissitudes of the Crown began. First it was carried off to 
Bohemia by King Wenzel, then it came into the possession 
of King Otto of Bavaria, who hid it in a wooden bottle, 
thrust it into his saddle-bag, lost and found it again 
on his way to Székesfehérvar (Stuhlweissenburg) to be 
crowned. 

When King Albert of Hungary died in 1439, his widow 
Elizabeth, being great with child, sent a Court lady named 
Kottaner to secure the Crown, and she hid it so cleverly that, 
when her son was born, she had him crowned with it as 
Ladislaus Posthumus by Bishop Széchy. After the death of 
Ladislaus, his guardian, Frederick II, gave the Crown to 
King Mathias Corvinus in accordance with a treaty. Then 
it passed through many hands, including that of Sultan 
Solyman, before returning to its rightful owner, King 
Ferdinand 1. There are also dramatic stories of two narrow 
escapes from destruction by lightning. 

The Emperor Joseph II took it away after his coronation 
and kept it for a long time in the Vienna treasury, but 
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before his death, he decided to send it home, and great 
rejoicings accompanied its royal progress. During the 
revolution of 1848, Kossuth tried to take it to London, but 
it was buried near the Roumanian frontier, and further 
rejoicings greeted its return four years later. 

After the coronation of Francis Joseph in 1867, it was 
kept with the other insignia at the Castle of Buda, and he 
never saw it again until he took his son Rudolph to view 
it in 1882. 

The other insignia of coronation include a mantle, an 
apple, a cross and a sword. Portions of the mantle are 
attributed by tradition to the days of St. Stephen, and the 
whole vestment certainly goes back to the early Arpads, 
It is of Byzantine work, bearing the date 1031, and Queen 
Gisela, the consort of the Saint, is believed to have 
embroidered it. 

The mysterious apple is a gilt ball of the carly fourteenth 
century, adorned with a patriarchal cross and an enamelled 
coat of arms. 

The Latin altar-cross is of gold filigree, richly orna- 
mented with pearls and precious stones. It dates from the 
twelfth century, 

The sword is said to have been the property of Attila, 
King of the Huns, and to have been worn by Saint Stephen, 
but critics declare that it belongs to the late Gothic period, 
probably the fifteenth century. 

On the 28th of December, 1916, King Charles IV 
signed the Coronation roll at the Castle of Buda. On the 
2gth, with Queen Zita, he received all the dignitaries of 
the realm in the throne-room. On the 30th they proceeded 
in state to the Church of Mathias Corvinus in Buda, 
preceded by Count Tisza as deputy Palatine with the Crown, 
the Judex Curiz with the sceptre, the Ban of Croatia with 
the royal apple, and other officials with sword and crosses, 
Behind them came the banner-bearers of every province in 
the land. 

The King and Queen were received at the church doors 
by the Prince Primate, who led them to thrones under a 
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baldaquin in front of the altar. To their right and left 
stood the Primate and the Premier. 

A dialogue ensued between the Bishop of Kalocsa, 
representing the nation, and the Primate, representing the 
Church. The Bishop requested the Primate to raise the 
King to the royal dignity in the name of the Catholic 
Church. The Primate asked whether the nation deemed 
the King worthy to be called to the kingly office, and the 
Bishop answered Aye. 

The King knelt, was anointed and girded with the 
sword. The Primate and the Premier together placed the 
Crown upon his head. The King rose and, following 
ancient ritual, drew the sword of Attila, and made three 
passes in the direction of the sun. Then the Crown was 
laid upon the left shoulder of the Queen. 

Mass followed, and the King mounted his horse to 
proceed with a large company of nobles and clergy, all on 
horseback, to the Coronation hill, The Queen and her 
suite followed. Wearing the Mantle and Crown of Saint 
Stephen and holding the altar-cross in his left hand, he 
raised three fingers of the right and took the Coronation 
oath. Finally, he mounted the hill, drew his sword and 
flashed it to north, south, east and west, in token that he 
would defend his people against all their foes. 

The ceremony was complete. He was now the crowned 
King of Hungary with all the traditional claim upon the 
fidelity of the nation. Little can he have foreseen that, in 
a few short months, her representatives would receive him 
with machine-guns on his return to assert his sacred rights. 

That evening a State banquet was held at the Castle, 
and a characteristic story is related by George Abel 
Schreiner, an American newspaper correspondent : 

T was one of the few non-Magyars who attended the Coronation 
dinner. The lord chief steward brought in a huge fish on a golden 
platter and set it down before the royal couple. ¢ King and Queen 


bowed to the gorgeously attired functionary, who thereupon retired, 
taking the fish with him. We all got the smell of it. I had eaten 


2 “The Iron Ration,” London, 1918. 
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breakfast at four in the morning. Now it was two in the afternoon 
and a morsel would have been very welcome. Since seven, I had 
been in the Coronation church. It was not well heated and the cold 
went through my dress shirt. But the fish disappeared, to be given 
to the poor, as Saint Stephen had ordained in the year 1001. In a 
few minutes the Lord Chief Steward reappeared. This time he 
carried before him a huge joint, and the same thing happened. For 
a third, fourth, fifth and sixth time the high functionary paraded 
enticing victuals through the hall without regard to our appetites, 
Everybody was glad when the King had taken a sip of wine and cries 
of Eljen a Kirdlyi!—Long live the King !—put a period to that phase 
of the Coronation. How well that ceremony fitted the times. 


2. PRIVATIONS OF WAR 


Another story tells how the Emperor Charles went to 
the station to see his brother, Archduke Max, off to Con- 
stantinople. After inspecting the saloon and dining-car, he 
went into the kitchen of the train, where he noticed some 
rolls and wheat-flour. These were contrary to the food 
regulations of Austria at war, so he had them removed at 
once. 

“T know, Max, that you did not order those things,” 
he said to his brother. “The dining-car management has 
not yet come to understand that no favours must be shown 
to anybody. If the steward of the car should by any chance 
buy flour in Bulgaria or Turkey, do me the favour of throw- 
ing him out of the window while the car is running, so that 
he may fall hard. That is the only way to convince him 
that special food privileges are not to be tolerated.” 

American imagination may invite suspicion, but the 
Eeipetor was certainly very democratic in the observance 
of food regulations. And as the correspondent proclaims 
his dislike of monarchs, his veracity may be given the benefit 
of natural doubts when he writes in their favour : 


At the several fronts, at points of troop concentration and in the 
very food lines, the young Emperor had heard and seen what the 
ailments and shortcomings of public subsistence were. One of 
the first things he did when he came into power was to take a keen 
and active interest in food questions. For one thing, he decided 
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to regulate consumption downwards. It was a great shock to the 
privileged class when it heard that the Emperor would cut down the 
supply of those on top in order that more might be left for those 
beneath. 

To do that was not casy, however. Counting on the force of 
example, he prohibited the eating at Court of any meals not in 
accordance with the food regulations. Wheat bread and rolls were 
banished. Every servant not actually needed was dismissed so that 
he might do some useful work. Several of the imperial and royal 
establishments were closed altogether, The staff at Schénbrunn was 
disbanded. That at the Hofburg in Vienna was reduced to a 
minimum. It was ordered that only one suite in the palace should 
be heated and lighted, 2 very simple apartment which the Emperor 
and his family occupied... . The officers had been leading a rather 
easy life at the Austro-Hungarian general headquarters. ¢ chief 
of staff, Field-Marshal Conrad von Hétzendorff, was rather indulgent 
with his subordinates and had never discouraged certain extravagances 
they were fond of. One of them was to have wheat dinner-rolls. A 
few days after the Emperor’s accession to the throne, he happened 
to be at Baden and, after a conference, intimated that he ‘woukt dine 
at the general mess of the staff. After a round of introductions, he 
sat down at the head of the table. On each napkia lay a roll, and in 
a basket there were more. The Emperor Jaid his roll on one side and 
ate the soup without any bread. When the next dish was being 
served and those at the table had made good inroads into their rolls, 
the Emperor called an orderly. “‘ You may bring me a slice of war- 
bread and, mind you, I do not want a whole Joaf, but just a third 
of a daily ration, to which the law entitles me. No more and no 
less." Some of the officers almost choked over the morsel of wheat 
roll they were about to swallow. The Emperor said no more, 
however, and his conversation continued with all the bonhomie for 
which he is known. Bur henceforth no more wheat bread in any 
form was to be seen in any officers’ mess. A few days later came an 
order from the civil authorities that all patrons of hotels and restaur- 
ants were to bring their bread, issued to them that morning, to their 
meals if they were not to do without it. The cating-house manager 
who gave bread to his patrons would be fined heavily once or twice 
and after that would lose his licence. 


A near relative of the Empress was complaining at an 
Embassy reception about the difficulty of obtaining milk 
for her baby. She bought a cow and thought that had 
solved the difficulty. Not at all. It was at a farm outside 
Vienna, and the authorities prevented her receiving a drop 
more than the war allowance of milk from her own cow. 
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Any surplus was seized on the way and passed on to the 
Food Centre. She was told she would be paid for it at 
the end of the month, but that was poor consolation. Com- 
plaints were useless. The law was the law. She appealed 
unto Casar, but his Majesty told her Royal Highness that 
all stomachs were equal before the law and she must not 
ask him to connive at privilege or set a bad example. 
Woman’s wit, however, came to the rescue. As sufficient 
milk could not be delivered from the cow to the child, she 
sent the child to the cow. 

The first act of the Empress on ascending the throne was 
to issue an appeal on behalf of children affected by the war. 
“ There is no nobler work,” it ran, “‘ none more pleasing to 
God than the relief of children’s needs, to ei a their 
faces from tears to smiles.” She presided over the institution 
of Kriegspathenschaft, war-godmothership for children of 
men at the front, and was the means of assisting ten 
thousand mothers in Vienna alone, a work that eventually 
found imitators in most belligerent countries. 

There seemed no limit to her devoted efforts. She 
directed a fund to provide for war-widows and orphans, 
developed comers guilds, créches, poor people’s kitchens, 
homes for expatriated Galicians and other refugees, distribu- 
tions of shoes and clothing for orphans throughout the 
Empire; met invalids from the front at railway stations, 
visited every ward and operation-room in Vienna, Budapest, 
Transylvania, and Tyrol, paying special attention to blinded 
soldiers and interesting herself in their future; the Kaiserin 
Zita hospital in Vienna was inaugurated at a cost of 
16,000,000 crowns, and huts were opened in her name for 
soldiers at the front, no less than three hundred during the 
first few weeks. Everywhere the cry went up: “ Heaven 
be praised, we have an Empress once more!” According 
to an eye-witness, she came not as an Empress to be received 
in state, but bringing comfort and sympathy, conversing 
with all in their own language, listening to their experiences 
and sufferings and family affairs, supervising the kitchens, 
interceding with hospital commandments and doctors. 
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“One is tempted to kneel down and pray to her” (man 
kénnte vor ihr nicderknien und beten), a patient was heard 
to say in one of the field hospitals at Borgeprund. 

Cardinal Prince Bishop Piffl acclaimed her as “ an 
Empress, who, from her childhood, revealed a loving, 
sympathetic heart for the needs of the people among whom 
she was brought up, and is now the guardian angel of all 
who are desolate or oppressed.” 


CHAPTER VI 
WITHOUT FEAR OR REPROACH 


“He lovede chyvalrye, trouth and honour, 
Freedom and curteisie. 
He never yit no vileinye ne saide. 
In all his lyf unto no maner wight. 
He was a verray perfit, gentil knight.” 
—Epsunp SpENsER. 


“When one nation is at war with another, there is no doubt that 
the two Governments connive at and often encourage the most 
atrocious libels on each other to madden the people to contribute 
cheerfully to the expenses of the war.” 

—Isaac Disratti, “ Political Forgeries and Fictions.” 


Supreme command—Versaulity—Gelician campaign—fsonzo—Carso. 
1, Courage: Trust in God—Calmness in battle—The weak battalions 
—The power of faith—Happy augury. 2. Among old friends: Genial- 
ity—A regimental toast—Patheuc farewell. 3. Submarine warfare: 
Abandonment of chivalry—Poison gas—The submarine controversy 
—German Emperor—Ludendorff—Austrian opposition—Council in 
Vienna—German Admiral—His rudeness to the Empress. 4. Propa- 
ganda of slander: Emperor's abstemiousness—" Sand-wine "—Frugal 
meals—Charge of intemperance—The real culprit—' Treasonable " 
Empress. 


Wuen the Emperor Charles ascended the throne, he took 
over the supreme command of the army, like a Sovereign of 
the days of chivalry. And his was no nominal or orna- 
mental position. One of the main marvels about this 
superman is the versatility which enabled him to do a dozen 
men’s work without tiring or hesitating as though by some 
divine inspiration, We have seen him in his study at Baden 
tiring out all his secretaries. We see him with his ministers, 
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controlling all their departments, the managing director of 
each, mastering all details with his wonderful memory and 
intuitive insight, undaunted and undeviating in his policy, 
fighting famine, controlling treaties and tariffs, living the 
lives of all his peoples. 

But it was as supreme war-lord that he proved himself 
most wonderful. He seemed ubiquitous and invincible. 
His reign began with the rout of the Roumanians and the 
capture of 160,000 prisoners. Then, in June, 1917, the 
Russians were making their last desperate effort to save their 
honour before they were swallowed up by the apocalyptic 
beast. Brussiloff and Korniloff, heedless of growing storms 
at home, routed Prussian Junkers, swept into Eastern Galicia, 
threatened to carry all before them. The Emperor Charles 
joined his third army in its retreat, and fortunes changed as 
though by magic. A new front was formed on the Sereth. 
Whole Russian regiments were seized with panic and began 
murdering such officers as refused to join in their flight. 
City after city was taken as the third and seventh Austrian 
armies united to advance. In August the Emperor was 
received with enthusiasm by the freed population of Czer- 
novits. Then Bukovina was cleared. . . . This summer 
campaign revealed him as a commander of genius—perhaps 
no less remarkable, as the one Austrian commander who 
contrived to conquer in harmony with German generals. 

Nor did these triumphs hinder him from earning laurels 
at the other end of Europe in what was perhaps the bloodiest 
campaign of all Armageddon. The muses of Marne and 
Flanders and Verdun, noble as were their themes, have out- 
sung those who should have raised pzans to Homeric 
gallantry on the Isonzo. A conspiracy of silence seems to 
overhang that classic stream, beside which Xinois and 
Xanthus now seem babbling brooks. The tenth Isonzo 
battle began on the 7th of May, 1917, raged with unknown 
violence from the 12th till the 22nd, and then only the first 

art was over; from the 23rd it was resumed with fierce 

hting on the Carso, and so far the Italians had the 

advantage; then, from the 3rd to the 7th of June, the fortunes 
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turned and the Austrians recovered nearly all they had lost 
in May. And here the Emperor was to be seen in the fore- 
front of danger. The Empress too, visiting the sick and 
wounded, heartening the dying by her kindness and 
sympathy. 

The Emperor gave me vivid descriptions of the fighting 
on the Carso, that strange wilderness of rocks, There was 
something uncanny about it, unlike ordinary battles where 
men had some sort of idea of the direction whence the firing 
came. Here, on the contrary, boulders were struck by shell 
or bullet and came shivering in splinters from every 
imaginable direction. 


I. COURAGE 


All who have seen service with his Majesty have 
marvelled over his complete unconcern in the presence of 
danger. Captain von Schonta ascribes it to “ his inexhaust- 
ible trust in God, a fatalistic courage begatten of true piety.” 
Countless stories are told of his neglect to take cover when 
under the heavy fire of Russians or Italians, and an adjutant 
says his own hair stood on end when he heard how the 
Emperor and Empress had gone about the mine-fields of the 
Gulf of Trieste in a small torpedo-boat bombarded by planes. 

Captain von Schonta gives a dramatic glimpse of the 
eleventh Isonzo battle in August, 1917: 


The Emperor was at an artillery observation-post in the Trnova 
woods. The plain of Gorizia stretched before us and in the distance 
the blue Adriatic. A narrow girdle of lithe white and yellow 
clouds framed black, exploding globes all over the landscape. That 
was our position under the most violent enemy fire. An incessant 
bombardment of the heaviest guns made the sheer precipices of Faiti 
Hrib mountain look like a volcano. The Italians were attacking, and 
our lines before us were sti!] holding out against the hellish fire, but 
those to the north of the town had given way. The Emperor stood 
at the telephone speaking with the commander of an army-corps, 
who wanted to know what to do. His divisions were shattered by 
an overwhelming superiority of numbers, there were no reserves, and 
the way would be open to Trieste. 

‘We stood pale around our supreme war-lord, our hearts cold at 
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the thought that all the heroism of our soldiers, who had fought 
ten battles here with success against enormous odds, was to have 
been all in vain; there seemed no hope of salvation for our front; 
the Italians had only to advance. The Emperor alone remained 
perfectly calm. I heard his deep, confident tones: “ Courage, my 
dear X,” he said, “you have done all that is humanly possible. 
(Field-Marshal) Arz has still six battalions and they will join you 
to-night. God will not forsake us.” Six battalions against 
probably as many divisions! As a prospect it did not inspire con- 
fidence, but the Emperor’s calm voice did so, the untroubled 
expression of the young man, whose realms were at stake. How 
small one felt beside him, until raised aloft by his faith! And on 
that occasion, God proved to be on the side of the weak battalions. 

Our age believes firmly in all sorts of hellish manifestations, 
spiritualist tricks, star-gazing, even in a jazz-dancing Krishnamurti, 
but refuses to believe in one God. So far as J am concerned, every- 
body is at liberty to seek salvation or damnation in his own fashion, 
but I can only pity those who refuse to believe in the power of faith, 
fail to understand piety, and laugh at the exercise of religious duties 
as hypocrisy and cye-service. There are people who need nurture 
for their souls as much as for their bodies, and of such are the 
Emperor and Empress. But no one was ever compelled to follow 
their example. 


On one occasion the Emperor was nearly drowned. 
Travelling by car from Gorizia to Cervegnano on the roth 
of November, 1917, he had to pass through the torrent-bed 
of Torre, which had been quite dry three days previously 
but was now swollen by rains. His driver hesitated, but the 
Emperor said: “Go on, it is sure to be all right,” and 
presently they could proceed no farther. The car was being 
swamped, The Jeibjager Reisenbichler and a guardsman 
waded in to the rescue and proposed to carry the Emperor 
across, and this was accepted, but they had not proceeded 
far when Reisenbichler lost his footing and all three fell 
headlong into the rushing waters. They had been carried 
away for some distance when Prince Felix,’ the Empress’s 
brother, plunged into the torrent, swam after them, and 
succeeded in giving the Emperor a push that enabled him 
to clutch a projection of the meadows, where his companions 
in adversity presently joined him. But they were not yet 

1 Now Prince Consort of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 
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safe and could not have held out for long in the raging, 
icy waters. It was in the very nick of time, when it seemed 
as though they must be swept away to destruction, that 
Baron Werkmann and Slatin Pasha (then in attendance on 
behalf of the Red Cross) appeared on the other bank and 
thrust planks into the water to convey them to safety. 
Published reports have insinuated that the Emperor treated 
the adventure as an excellent joke, and he might have done 
so if his own life had alone been in danger, but he was 
naturally concerned by the peril of his brother-in-law and 
the two soldiers, who came very near to losing their lives. 
The reports doubtless emanated from spectators who lacked 
the courage of Prince Felix and sought to disguise their 
timidity by minimizing the gravity of the affair. 

For nearly two years, the Imperial forces held out 
against superior numbers on the Italian front. At last, 
towards the end of October, 1917, their great offensive began. 
A twelfth Isonzo battle had been prepared but was not 
needed. The Emperor spent a week in the Tyrol oepancing 
an attack, and in a few days Cadorna had retreated behin 
the Piave. Even if military genius were denied, there 
could be no question about the happy augury of his 
Majesty's presence in the field. 

To understand the immensity of only one among the 
Emperor’s multifarious tasks, we have but to look back and 
compare. Thus Buonaparte’s Italian campaign was child’s- 
play compared with that of the Emperor Charles, and down 
to recent times, the commander of an army was content 
with a hill as his workshop, a few officers for his staff, a 
table, a chair, a telescope and a few maps for his implements 
of war. Nowadays, he must control many armies spread 
over a prodigious expanse. Even numbers no longer count, 
victories have ceased to depend upon brute force so much as 
upon the genius which inspires the leader, his intuitive 
knowledge of immediate needs, his personal relations with 
his troops. Again and again some vital decision must be 
taken in a moment with a sure knowledge of all the infinite 
complications of the modern machine. 
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2, AMONG OLD FRIENDS 


The relations between the war-lord and his soldiers are 
well illustrated by a visit which he found time to pay 
between campaigns to his old comrades of the Lorraine 
dragoons at Alt-Bunzlau and Brandeis, where he had spent 
happy years of his novitiate between October, 1905, and 
November, 1912. He had been their daily, hourly associate, 
sharing their fatigues and exercises and messes on equal 
terms. He had spent the bright days of his honeymoon 
amongst them, leading the simple life of a subaltern. Many 
of them had now passed on to high promotion. Others had 
laid down their lives for Emperor and Empire. But a 
sufficiency remained to acclaim the young captain on his 
return, laden with laurels from batthes and campaigns in 
Italy, Russia and Roumania. 

And here his amazing royal memory stood him in good 
stead. Every face was familiar to him. Every pleasant 
detail was recalled. What memories there were to exchange, 
what stories to tell of adventure and peril in the imminent 
deadly breach! 

Tt was the home-coming of a long lost brother. He 
visited the humble quarters whither he had brought home 
his beloved bride. He was like a schoolboy at the begin- 
ning of the holidays when he started to explore the stables. 
All were deeply moved at the luncheon in his honour, when 
the Colonel raised his glass and proclaimed the devotion of 
his regiment. In a few days they were to start for the field 
of honour, and, if God so ordained, with what joy and pride 
they would sacrifice their heart’s blood in the service of his 
Majesty! 

“Ah! if one could only roll back the years,” the 
Emperor exclaimed. “ How gladly I would find myself 
once more a lieutenant—a lieutenant of the dragoons of 
Lorraine.” 

The visit seemed all too short. All! felt the pain of part- 
ing. ‘The whole population turned out to cheer and wave. 
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There was a living wall of officers around him at the station. 
Many of the stoutest wept as they murmured their last 
good-byes. 


3- SUBMARINE WARFARE 


Now serious complications arose. The Germans were 
announcing their intention to intensify the severity of their 
submarine warfare. This raised a vehement outcry through- 
out the greater part of the civilized world. At the time, 
no doubt, we all in Britain or among her allies held up our 
hands in horror, but now we can approach the situation 
dispassionately. 

Men contemplated war in a very different light before 
they had ene it on a big, modern scale. War still 
nipped the chivalry of the Crusades. It was the hottest 
of all sports, a real sport where lives were risked as well as 
taken; no battue of fat fowl, but the biggest of big game 
enterprises. It possessed as punctilious codes and regulations 
as cricket or the duello. Soldiers were proud of clean 
fighting, regarded the slightest breach of rules with the same 
disgust as the unpardonable sin of cheating at cards. The 
ideal battle was that of Fontenoy, where plumed bats were 
doffed and Messieurs the enemy were courteously invited to 
fire first. 

I remember the thrill of disgust and contempt inspired 
when I read of the first use of poison-gas. I was almost 
persuaded to believe in the legends of propaganda that 
German soldiers delighted in amputating babies’ hands. 
History had never hesitated in pouring her most vehement 
anathemas upon the ultra-savage practice of poisoning wells. 
Yet a little while, however, and all were complacently 
imitating their foes in poisoning the air. 

Thus inured to a sacrifice of the cherished amenities of 
honourable warfare, I asked myself how any could con- 
sistently object to the use of submarines. Prize-fighters may 
be disqualified for hitting below the belt, but why should 
it be a glorious deed to sink ships above the waves and a 
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disgraceful felony to attack them from the depths? Remem- 
ber, moreover, that Britain had now been attempting, with 
considerable success, to deprive the enemy Povslsae of 
their means of subsistence. We were not only carrying on 
fair fights in the field, but directing our heaviest artillery 
against the women and children of our foes. Without 
defending German methods, we may admit an intelligible 
desire to use submarines to starve us out in our turn. In 
other words, submarine warfare was notacrime. But many 
of the wisest warriors and statesmen on both sides considered 
it a blunder, 

The German Chancellor was so much against it that he 
actually resigned, consenting only to remain when appeals 
were made to his patriotism: he was told that submarine 
warfare would be intensified whether he stayed or went, 
and that his resignation would encourage the opposition of 
Austria, senha lead her to break off the alliance and make 
a separate peace. 

The German Emperor was at first highly sceptical about 
the value of submarine warfare, but the military party 
insisted and triumphed. They declared themselves certain 
that Britain would be brought to her knees within a few 
months; they under-estimated British tenacity, which met 
the destruction of ships by building many more, and the 
irritation of neutral countries, leading eventually to American 
intervention in the war. 

Ludendorff and the whole Junker crew redoubled the 
crazy Ersatz (mock) patriotism, with which they had 
imperilled their country throughout the war, and when they 
heard of opposition in Austria, they welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to annoy an ally, whom they regarded as a cat’s-paw 
and intended to annex after they had defeated the Entente. 

The opinion of an American observer is instructive. 
Mr. Schreiner wrote on the spot: 


Emperor Francis Joseph had been a consistent opponent of the 
ruthless submarine war. The Anconu and Persia cases, with which 
I occupied myself especially, convinced the old man that a recourse 
to the submarine, even if it were to end the war more rapidly, was a 
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double-edged sword. The old monarch, moreover, did not like the 
inhuman aspects of that sort of war, whether they were avoidable or 
not. He came of an age in which armies still fought with chivalry, 
when a truce could be had for the asking. From his familiars I 
learned that nothing pained the old man more than when a civilian 
population had to be evacuated or was otherwise subjected to hard- 
ship due to war. His successor, Emperor Charles, held the same 
view. One has to know him to feel that he would not willingly 
give his consent to such a measure as the ruthless submarine war, 
His sympathies are nothing short of boyish in their warmth and 
sincerity, 

The Germans brought pressure upon Austria. It was 
no use blockading the North Sea if the Mediterranean 
remained free for transports to feed Britain by way of Italy, 
France and the Channel. And submarines in the Medi- 
terranean needed the Austrian ports of Trieste, Pola and 
Cattaro. 

On the 2oth of January, 1917, the Emperor Charles pre- 
sided over a council in Vienna to consider the question, with 
Herr Zimmermann, Secretary of State, and Admiral von 
Holtzendorff of the naval staff as German representatives. 
Holtzendorff declared that, without intensive submarine 
warfare, Germany would be exhausted by the end of the 
year and would have to accept peace at any price. Field- 
Marshal Conrad and Admiral Haus concurred. Czernin 
made feeble objections. The council closed without any 
decision, but the German Admiral was received in audience 
immediately after and was informed that Austria refused 
to concur in his proposals. 

Thereupon, he rose and said his Majesty's concurrence 
was immaterial as instructions had been given that morning 
and the submarines were already on their way. Even if he 
were now to send a wireless message, it was too late to stop 
them, and more submarines were being dispatched with 
all possible speed. In those circumstances, there was noth- 
ing left to the Emperor save to register a vigorous protest. 
It seems that Czernin and Tisza had also protested after a 
fashion, but had easily been overawed by hints that resistance 
to Germany’s wishes might be met not merely by a dissolu- 
tion of the alliance but by a declaration of war: Germany 
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considered herself strong enough for splendid isolation and 
was prepared to withstand the world unaided. 

Later on, Admiral von Holtzendorff and his staff were 
entertained to lunch at Baden, and the Admiral was seated 
next to the Empress. He made himself at home at once. 
Turning to her Majesty, he exclaimed with a sneer, “ I know 
well that you are an opponent of submarine warfare. In 
fact, you are against the war altogether.” 

“Tam against war,” was the reply, “ as every woman is 
who would rather see people happy than suffering.” 

“Pooh! suffering! ” he blustered. “‘ I do my best work 
on an empty stomach; it is only a question of tightening one’s 
belt and holding out.” 

Then the Empress closed the conversation, saying, “I 
do not care to hear this talk of tightening one’s belt when we 
are seated at a well-filled board.” 

Fortunately, the Emperor was at the other end of the 
table and the Admiral’s rudeness escaped him, but he noticed 
that her Majesty had suddenly ceased to take notice of the 
man, and afterwards he learned the reason why. 


4. PROPAGANDA OF SLANDER 


More poisonous than poison-gas, more virulent than sub- 
marines was the intensive propaganda of slander, designed 
to rob the noblest personages of their fair fame. The first 
use of this weapon which I find in history was by Oliver 
Cromwell, who gathered his accomplices together after the 
murder of King Charles the First and said, “ Let us blacken 
him.” And scribes of the Entente employed this cowardly 
form of attack from the very outset of the war, finding 
zealous allies in Germany, ever eager to stab her ally in the 
back. Nothing is easier or more effective than such insidi- 
ous warfare. The only materials required are a modicum 
of imagination and an entire absence of scruples. It is not 
even necessary to be plausible. Credulous curiosity, even 
without evil purpose, is a micrococcus lurking in every 
human being, waiting only to be infected and spread, like 
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its colleagues of pneumonia or bubonic plague. Once 
launched on its baneful career and there are no limits to its 
dissemination. 

From his earliest childhood, the Emperor Charles had 
been conspicuous for the moderation of his appetites. All 
about him remarked how, unlike other boys, he was never 
attracted by sweetmeats or delicacies. Asa young officer, he 
never shared in the carouses of his colleagues. He was not a 
total abstainer, for he usually took one glass of light beer or 
wine with his meals, but alcohol never became a temptation 
even in the most strenuous hour. Out shooting or at 
picnics, when every one of his suite took a pint of wine, he 
restricted his prisd Ket to mineral water. 

One of his adjutants, Captain von Schonta, relates how 
his curiosity was aroused by a decanter of pale lilac-coloured 
liquid beside the Emperor at a luncheon party, where all the 
other guests were provided with a potent golden wine from 
the Imperial cellars. The comptroller, Baron Prileszky, 
asked about it, said, “ Taste it ot eee like” and began to 
laugh at the wry expression it aroused. It was what 
Austrians call a ‘ sand-wine,” the sort of beverage peasants 
make for themselves, sour and weak as the cheapest 
Schilcher. 

Once in the Imperial saloon, on a journey from Munich 
to Vienna, the Bavarian ambassador, Baron von Tucher, 
whose humour always appealed to the Emperor, was moved 
to a similar curiosity. He was a great connoisseur and 
owned one of the best cellars in Vienna. During a very 
lively conversation, he inquired, “ Will your Majesty forgive 
my asking, but I am very much interested and should like to 
know what kind of wine that is beside your Majesty. It 
looks to me something quite unusual.” 

“ Pray help yourself to a glass,” was the reply. 

The ambassador filled his glass to the brim, raised it in 
German fashion to the health of his host, made a terrible 
grimace at the first gulp, then heroically swallowed it all. 

“Tam very grateful to your Majesty,” he said when he 
had recovered. “‘ It certainly is something quite unusual, 
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but I confess I should not have known it was wine if your 
Majesty had not told me so.” 

The Emperor was much amused. “‘ My dear Baron,” 
he laughed, “ it suits me quite well, but I have never invited 
anybody else to drink my special Schilcher.” 

Tt seems that he had first tasted this wine at the mess of 
a Hungarian regiment, where it was supplied by an uncle 
of one of the officers. It was light, cheap and thirst-quench- 
ing when diluted with water. To please the officer’s uncle, 
he ordered some for his own household. When he came to 
the throne, the comptroller inquired what he was in the 
habit of drinking, and more was accordingly procured. No 
one knows whether he had a preference for it. He was 
potably quite indifferent to what he drank as well as what 

¢ ate. 

His meals were as follows: Breakfast at six with roast 
meat, fruit and mineral water—no tea or coffee. That was 
his fone repast, almost the only one in the day. He 
would sit down to lunch and dinner, but eat scarcely any- 
thing. Sometimes, when travelling, he would order the 
strangest things and seem to enjoy them. Once, for 
instance, at a wayside inn in Switzerland, he made ie a 
hearty meal off smoked meat, sausages and pickled cabbage. 

Yet, in spite of these simple tastes, the yellow press 
deliberately singled him out as a toper and was so successful 
in spreading the falsehood that it came to be believed 
wherever folks chattered to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
J heard it in Rome during the war, even in Austria after the 
war; I was told of it in Belgium by a Hungarian, who would 
listen to no denial. It is probably still food for gossip of 
German beer-houses, London suburban tea-tables and the 
taverns of Czechoslovakia. 

The rumours even reached the Emperor himself, and 
once, when his doctors prescribed a teaspoonful of brandy for 
some slight ailment, he refused with a laugh, saying, “ No, 
no. I am already notorious as a wine-bibber. I am not 
going to run the risk of being denounced as the slave of 
schnapps.” 
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The only semblance of a foundation for the rumours is 
the fact that, while the Emperor lived at Baden, one of the 
officers of the household was fond of a glass and was so 
popular that everybody called him by his Christian name, 
which happened to be Charles. Even the servants spoke of 
him as Charles among themselves. When he felt thirsty 
over his work at the Kaiserhaus and sent out for refreshment 
from the tavern over the way, waiters might be heard calling 
to bar-maids, “ Another bottle for Charles and be quick 
about it.” Austrians are easily amused, and it may have 
occurred to some wag to jest on the similarity of names, and 
thus the tares were sown. 

Even the Empress was not spared by evil tongues. She 
was a daughter of the Duke of Parma, and the duchy of 
Parma was situated in the Italian peninsula, so it was easy 
to persuade the ignorant that her Majesty’s sympathies were 
on the side of Austria’s hereditary foe. Moreover, she 
belonged to the House of Bourbon, so of course she must 
desire victory for the French republic! And when the kind- 
ness of her heart prompted her to visit enemy prisoners or 
invalids, what further witnesses were needed? 

It was true that her family had been robbed and dis- 
possessed by both Italy and France, but that was no obstacle 
to legends which asserted the communication of State secrets 
to Italian or French head-quarters. These absurd lies were 
printed by German newspapers and smuggled over the 
Bohemian border. Then leaflets were produced in all the 
languages of the Empire and scattered by Italian planes, 
perhaps by d’Annunzio among others, proclaiming, “‘ Give 
up your struggle; your Empress betrays all your plans!” 
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CHAPTER VII 
PEACE EFFORTS 


“ The fools are thinner 
With all our cost and care, 
But neither side a winner, 
For things are as they were.” 
—Dnrypen. 


Royal responsibility—Emperor’s note to the Entente—Contemptuous 
refusal—-Emperor's proclamation—Growing distress. 1. The “ Sixte 
affair": French conditions—A secret mission—Czernin’s report to the 
Empress—His futile proposals—The Emperor's addenda—Poincaré’s 
reply—Prince Sixte at Laxenburg—Czernin’s cold water—Emperor's 
first letter—Lloyd George's joy—Ribot impedes, 2. Austro-German 
consultations; Visit to William Il—Conference and banquets—German 
discouragement—Letters of the Emperors. 3. Failure: \taly prevents 

ace—Sixte resumes-—Italians at_variance—Emperor’s second letter— 

‘inal refusal. 4, Induscretions: Clemenceau and Czernin—Opinions 
of William H and his son—Biilow’s treachery in Italy—Previous 
German offers—Bismarck in 1870—Anatole France. 


Accoxpine to the British constitution, stepmother of all the 
freedom and liberties of the world, a King can do no wrong, 
though he may be executed or banished for his virtues. 
According to the progressive spirit of this enlightened age, 
a King can do no right, for his acts are those of selfish 
ministers and he is their appointed scapegoat. 

The Emperor Charles adhered scrupulously to the con- 
stitution of his Empire throughout his reign, and the con- 
stitution still recognized his prerogative of making peace or 
declaring war. The latter did not concern him, though 
none was better qualified to conduct a campaign than he. 
But peace appealed to him as the first principle of good 
government. It was the fundamental article of his political 
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creed. His tragedy has been summed up in an epitaph: Er 
suchte den Frieden und fand ihn in Gott—He sought peace 
and ensued it in God, 

Even after the murder of his uncle and aunt with the 
direct connivance of the Serbian Government, he strove to 
prevent war, believing that its calamities and menaces out- 
balanced the demands of justice for the punishment of crime. 
When he came to the throne during a war he had never 
sanctioned, the dominant expression of the manifesto to his 
peoples, drawn up by his special command, ran as follows : 
“Twill do all that fies in my power to end the horrors and 
sacrifices of war at the earliest possible moment, to restore 
the grievously needed blessings of peace to my peoples.” 

Within a few weeks, on Ke 22nd of December, 1916, he 
drew up a proposal for a peace conference; it was signed by 
the representatives of his allies and delivered to the Entente 
governments through the neutral ambassadors representing 
their interests, The proposal was all the more significant 
as the Central Powers were then in a position of military and 
territorial advantage; it denied any intention of destroying 
hostile nations, desired peace merely for the honour, 
existence and development of national life. 

President Wilson then intervened with the very true 
observation that he really could not see what either side was 
fighting for or what concessions would lead to peace. The 
proposed conference would have cleared up the mystery. 

The Entente replied to the Central Powers and to Wilson 
in two notes, which were abusive rather than argumentative. 
The note of the Central Powers was not, in their eyes, a peace 
proposal but a war manceuvre; the Central Powers were 
alone responsible for the war and regarded treaties as scraps 
of paper; their crimes were a disgrace to humanity and 
civilization. . . . Here followed a long charge-sheet, includ- 
ing submarine warfare, Zeppelin raids, massacres of 
Armenians, the cruel treatment of prisoners of war, the 
execution of Miss Cavell. . . . 

President Wilson had asked for what objects the war was 
being fought. Well, here they were. In the first place, the 
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restoration of Belgium, Serbia and Montenegro (since 
annexed, ravaged and terrorized by one of the allies, presum- 
ably a signatory to this note); the reorganization of Europe 
(since brought to the verge of chaos); the liberation of 
Italians, Slavs, Roumanians, Bohemians and Slovaks from 
foreign rule (ic. the dismemberment of the Austrian 
Empire); the removal of the Ottoman Empire from Europe, 
“because it is undoubtedly a stranger to Western civiliza- 
tion, . . 2” 

When these notes were drafted, the Entente Powers had 
been beaten on every front, and we can admire their courage 
in determining to fight till the last ditch, but we can scarcely 
congratulate them on their contribution to the peace of the 
world. 

The Emperor Charles then issued the following pro- 
clamation to his army and navy: 


“ SoLDIERS, 

“You know that I and the rulers who are my allies have 
endeavoured to build a road leading to the peace which the 
whole world desires. The response of our enemies is now in 
our hands. They refuse the hand which has been held out 
to them without even waiting to hear our conditions. 

“ Again, comrades in arms, my call is to you. 

“During the thirty months of war, which lie behind us, 
your swords have expressed themselves with a clear and 
certain speech, Your bravery and heroism will still com- 
mand the last word. 

“Our sacrifices have not sufficed; new ones are 
demanded of us. The blame falls entirely upon our 
enemies. God is my witness. 

“Four hostile countries have been overcome by you and 
the armies of your brave allies, strong fortresses have been 
captured, wide tracts of enemy countries have been taken, 
In spite of all, the rulers ae the foe still deceive their 
peoples and their armies with the hope that their fortunes 
may yet turn. So be it. Yours now to continue the iron 
reckoning. 
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“Filled with proud confidence in my forces, I place 
myself at your head. 
“ Forward in the name of God!” 


Still the Emperor did not abandon the hope of an 
honourable peace. Every day the situation grew more 
precarious, peace became more essential to the survival and 
happiness of the Empire. 

At all times, in every difficulty, it had been the habit of 
the Austrians to write to the Emperor with the expression 
of their desires and fears. The post bag at the Imperial 
secretariat became a clinical thermometer of the popular 
temperament. 

During thirty months of war, the patient endurance of 
all classes at the fronts and at home had been exemplary, 
infinitely superior to anything imaginable in Italy or France. 
Now there was a dominant note of complaint, not yet 
revolutionary, though socialists and anarchists were fever- 
ishly sowing tares, but a peevish cry of “ How long? ” 

The privations of a beleaguered city had been spread all 
over a beleaguered Empire. All classes were running short 
of primary needs. The shivering, hungry queues grew 
longer and longer. Bread and milk could be doled out only 
in insufficient quantities. Fuel was so scarce that folks 
gladly huddled in huts, known as warming-rooms. After 
ten o’clock, most people had to sit in darkness. Means of 
locomotion were limited. Luxuries were bygone dreams. 
Coffee was replaced by barley or such acorns and beech-nuts 
as could be spared by the swine; tea by a mixture of beech 
and lime bude 5 cocoa by peas, oats and coal-tar. There was 
not enough leather to sole shoes. And all classes fared alike, 
Only the five million soldiers had enough to eat and wear. 
Many would cut short their furloughs and go back to fight 
before they need, because it was so uncomfortable at 
home. 

“ The loyalty of the Austrian people to their Govern- 
ment,” says Mr. Schreiner, “ was given the fire test in those 
days, Now and then it seemed that the crisis had come. 
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It never came.” It came after his book was published. It 
was threatening now in the winter of 1916-17. Slav subjects 
grew less and less loyal, seemed to stand with one foot in 
the enemy’s camp. And soon the news came that the 
Emperor’s opposition to submarine warfare was justified. 
America declared war. 

On the 14th of February, 1917, the day after William II’s 
visit to Vienna, the Emperor Charles remarked to Polzer : 


“We shall lose the war. We must lose it if America comes into 
it. It is unfair to our people to hold out hopes of victory. I have 
given orders to the press not to blow perpetual fanfares of victory, but 
itis no use. The press listens far more to the German Embassy than 
it does to us and blows all the more vigorously. The military and 
the ministers refuse to believe me. What can I do? ” 

In answer to the objection that it would be unwise to let the 
enemy know the bad state of affairs, he replied: 

“We need not say that we are at the end of our resources. But 
if the people continue to hear of our brilliant situation, they will not 
listen to any compromise in the interests of peace. It is not sufficient 
for me to desire peace. I must have the whole people and the 
ministers on my side.” 


I. THE “ SIXTE AFFAIR” 


Towards the summer of 1914, Prince Sixte of Bourbon 
paid a visit to his mother, the Duchess of Parma, at 
Schwarzau before travelling in the Caucasus. Here he had 
the opportunity of exchanging views with his brother-in- 
law, then heir to the throne. Though in opposite camps, 
they agreed that the success of Prussia woul ise dangerous 
both to Austria and France, and that both would become 
vassal-states. 

The Emperor recalled these views in the dark hours 
when he was striving for peace. Prince Sixte was then 
serving in the Belgian Army and, on the 5th of December, 
1916, his mother, the Duchess of Parma, wrote saying she 
would like to see him again. She also wrote to the Queen 
of the Belgians, asking her to facilitate this desire. 
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On the 23rd of January, 1917, Prince Sixte and his 
brother, Prince Xavier, left the Belgian front and travelled to 
Paris, thence to Neuchatel, where the Duchess met them in 
the strictest incognito on the 29th, bringing a letter from 
the Empress Zita to her brother, Prince Sixte, asking him 
to help the Emperor in his desire for peace. 

The Prince replied that, in his opinion, there were four 
essential conditions for peace: (1) the surrender of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France without colonial compensations, (2) the 
restoration of Belgium, (3) the restoration of Serbia with her 
annexation of Albania, and (4) the surrender of Constanti- 
nople to Russia. 

On the roth of February he put himself into communica- 
tion with the President of the French Republic, Poincaré. 

At his request, the brothers set out again on the 12th 
for Neuchatel, where they met the Emperor's messenger, 
Count Thomas Erdédy, who had come poste-haste with 
another letter from the Empress. Switzerland was then 
swarming with spies and every sort of emissary from almost 
every country, so that extraordinary precautions had to be 
taken for secrecy. 

The letter ie brought conveyed an acceptance of the 
Sixte proposals, except that, instead of restoring regicide 
Serbia, it was intended to create a new kingdom comprising 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Serbia, Albania and Montenegro to 
si part of the Austrian Empire under an Austrian Arch- 
duke, 

So far, no one was aware of the negotiations save the 
Emperor and Empress, the two Princes, Poincaré and two of 
his subordinates, besides the Duchess of Parma, who had 
now retired from the scenes, and, of course, Count Czernin, 
the Foreign Secretary. Czernin expressed his approval of 
the whole scheme and suggested that the Empress should be 
the go-between with her brother. The Emperor objected at 
first on the ground that there had been unfounded rumours 
as to her Majesty's interference with politics, but he finally 
agreed and Czernin undertook to send regular reports of his 
progress in the negotiations to her Majesty. 
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The first report, dated the 17th of February, 1917, runs 
as follows : 


“ Mosr Gracious SovEREIGN, 

“ His Imperial and Royal Majesty has commanded me 
to report daily to your Majesty on foreign affairs, a command 
which I will execute from to-morrow. 

“On further consideration of the views of your Majesty 
as expressed in my audience to-day, I attach the greatest 
importance to a visit from Prince Sixte himself to your 
Majesty. 

“Tf your Majesty could speak personally with him, our 
affair would be advanced to an important extent. 

“T Jearn from a good source that a Caillaux ministry is 
on the horizon. That would be a peace-ministry, and 
perhaps the two things are connected. 

““T kiss the hands of your Majesty and remain your 
Majesty’s most obedient Scrvant, 

“ CZERNIN.” 


On the roth of February, Czernin gave Erdédy instruc- 
tions for a new journey to Neuchatel with a paper containing 
his own peace proposals. Prince Xavier translated it into 
French and then destroyed the original. The following is 
a translation from the French as it appears in the book 
published by Prince Sixte:* 


(1) The alliance between Austria-Hungary, Germany, Turkey and 
Bulgaria is absolutely indissoluble. A separate peace concluded by 
any one of these States is out of the question at any time. 

(2) Austria-Hungary has never considered the destruction of 
Serbia. It is, however, necessary that guarantees should be obtained 
for the future prevention of such political actions as those which led 
to the Serajevo murder. Furthermore, Austria-Hungary intends to 
build up friendly relations with Serbia by extensive commercial con- 
cessions. 

(3) If Germany consented to surrender Alsace-Lorraine, Austria- 
Hungary would naturally make no objection. 





1 Prince Sixte de Bourbon: “L'Offre de Paix séparée de I'Autriche.” 
Paris, 1920. 
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(4) Belgium must be restored and receive compensation from all 
the belligerents. 

(5) It is a great error to believe that Austria-Hungary stands in a 
relation of vassalage to Germany. On the other hand, the opinion 
1s widespread in Austria-Hungary that France acts entirely under 
pressure from England. 

(6) Austria-Hungary has also no design to destroy Roumania, 
That country must, however, be held as a pledge so long as guarantees 
for the full integrity of the Monarchy have not been secured. 

(7) Austria-Hungary has publicly declared that she is waging a 
purely defensive war and that her object will be attained at the 
moment when the free development of the Monarchy is assured. 

(8) No privileges exist for the various nationalities in Austria- 
Hungary, ‘The Slavs will always enjoy the same rights as the 
Germans. The feelings of the Slavs are misunderstood abroad, 
They are loyal to the Emperor and the Empire. 


This was obviously quite unsatisfactory as an offer of 
peace, and it may be that Count Czernin was merely play- 
ing with the idea for his own purposes. Accordingly the 
Emperor sent addenda in his own handwriting with 
instructions for burning by Count Erdédy immediately after 
perusal by Prince Sixte. The following is a reconstruction, 
as published by the Prince in his book : 


Secret 

Add (3) We will support France and use every means to bring 

ressure to bear on Germany. 

Add (4) We have the greatest sympathy with Belgium and know 
that she has been treated unjustly. The Encente and ourselves will 
make good her heavy damages. 

‘Add (5) We are absolutely not in the hands of Germany. Thus, 
in spite of Germany's desire, we have not broken with America. 
With us the opinion is that France is entircly subject to English 
influence. 

‘Add (7) Germany too. 

Add (8) With us there are no privileges for individual peoples. 
The Slavs are treated on terms of complete equality. Unity of 
peoples and fidelity to the dynasty. Our only object is to maintain 
the Monarchy in its present dimensions. 


On the sth of March Prince Sixte was received by 
Poincaré, and delivered his message. On reading Czernin’s 
paper, Poincaré said, “ This note is quite insufficient. It 
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cannot be regarded even as a minimum. | could not 
possibly show it to our allies.” 

With reference to the Emperor’s addenda, he remarked, 
“The secret note affords a basis which the open note does 
not in any way contain.” 

He would send the two notes to his Premier, to the Czar 
and the King of England and also to Lloyd George, who 
would observe absolute secrecy, but he foresaw a stumbling- 
block in Italy. That country’s demands would not be 
modest, and France was not in a position to conclude a 
separate Austrian peace without the concurrence of Italy. 
Further, he feared Italy’s indiscretion towards Germany. It 
might be a possible preliminary to obtain Austria’s consent 
to Prince Sixte’s four original proposals, to convey them in 
strict secrecy to England and Russia, then find ways and 
means to conclude a truce. Russia was at war only for 
Constantinople. England wanted nothing from Austria, 
nor did France, It was the interest of France not only to 
maintain Austria but to enlarge her territories at the expense 
of Germany, say with Silesia or Bavaria. 

Poincaré received Prince Sixte again on the 8th of March 
and informed him that Briand, then Premier, agreed that 
the four points were essential. If they were formally 
conceded, they would be communicated to the King of 
England and the Czar. 

On the 1gth of March, Prince Sixte and Prince Xavier 
were met at Geneva by Count Erdédy, who brought letters 
from the Emperor and Empress urging them to come at once 
to Vienna in the interests of peace. 

“ Do not let yourself be deterred,” the Empress wrote 
to Prince Sixte, “ by considerations which would be justified 
in private life. Think of all those unhappy people who 
are living in the inferno of the trenches, who are dying 
there by hundreds every day. Think of them and 
come.” 

So the brothers started next evening, crossed the frontier 
at Feldkirch with passports bearing fictitious names, 
proceeded by motor to St. Anton, thence again by train to 
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Vienna, where they stayed with Erdédy. On the night of 
their arrival, he drove on to Laxenburg and delivered 
Prince Sixte’s draft of a letter accepting the original four 
points. 

Next evening, the three conspirators travelled with great 
secrecy to Laxenburg. Their car dropped them at a neigh- 
bouring court-yard, where the captain oF the Guards received 
them and led them to a garden-gate of the Palace. There 
they had to give a password and were admitted to a stair- 
case leading to the Emperor's private apartments. Erdédy 
and the captain remained to guard the stairs while the 
brothers made their way to the Empress’s drawing-room. 
Prince Sixte gives his impressions in his book : 


‘The Emperor began with the words, “ Peace must be concluded 
atall costs.” He said there was now a certain equilibrium of forces, 
If the war went on, it was possible that one of the belligerents might 
attain to a complete victory, and annihilate his opponents, but at what 
price? And great victories did not always lead to the best peace. 

ith regard to the attitude of the Germans, he had already done his 
utmost to persuade them, but the idea of a compromise had never 
once entered into the heads of the ruling class in Germany, Their 
dogma of a victorious peace was immovable. Though he was their 
ally, it was his duty to do all in his power to bring the Germans to 
consent to a just peace, If he did not succeed in that, he would make 
peace alone, for he could not sacrifice the Monarchy to the folly of 
his neighbour. The Germans ail seemed to be hypnotized. For the 
moment, the question was to come to a complete agreement, first with 
France, then through her with England and Russia, and this in such 
a way that, if the Germans hardened their hearts, Austria could say 
to them, ‘We cannot fight any longer for the King of Prussia, we 
are ready with the necessary sacrifices and intend to sign peace at 
once.” ‘The Emperor emphasized his duty to Germany as an ally, 
saying that this duty could not terminate until Austria had put the 
question to Germany whether she would act reasonably, and until 
Germany had definitely refused. Various questions were then dis- 
cussed—that of Alsace-Lorraine, then Poland, the restoration of Serbia 
and Belgium, the attirude to be taken towards Roumania, and finally, 
most difficult of all, the opposition of Italy. That, Prince Sixte 
thought, might wreck the whole affair. The Emperor remarked 
that, if negotiations were undertaken directly with Italy, there would 
never be an end to them. And in attempting to pacify Italy, regard 
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must be had to public opinion and the rightful claims of the Austrian 
population. He spoke with enthusiasm of recent successes on the 
itahan front, especially that of his brave Tyrolese, who, with a few 
battihons, had held up the whole Italian army in Friuli, 


An historic scene, calling for a Shakespeare to describe. 
Emperor and Empress of the oldest realm in Europe, two 
Princes of the Royal House of France, gathered secretly at 
dead of night to offer peace to a distracted world, to save a 
million lives, to change the destinies of the world. Enter 
the villain. 

There was a knock at the door. The watchers on the 
threshold had recognized the new-comer, Count Czernin 
appeared. 

Prince Sixte did not like the look of him. ‘‘ Long, thin, 
cold, wearing a frock-coat,” he describes. ‘‘ The conversa- 
tion is now almost icy, despite the Emperor’s desire to inspire 
a warmer atmosphere. Czernin is reticent and so illusive 
that his thoughts cannot possibly be probed. Machiavelli 
would certainly have disapproved his method of speech, for, 
while he bluffs, he bluffs badly.” 

When the Prince said that peace demanded sacrifices, 
Czernin retorted that the actual war-map was favourable to 
the Central Powers, that Germany would never abandon 
Alsace-Lorraine, that a good peace was necessary, but that 
Austria would have to break with her ally. 

Czernin evaded details. The Emperor seemed dis- 
appointed by the turn of the conversation. At the end of 
three hours, he said to the Prince, “I will give you 
to-morrow evening.” Czernin rose and was escorted to the 
door, Next day, he called on the Prince at Erdédy’s house 
and threw cold water on the plan. He foresaw too many 
sacrifices, he thought the Central Powers should combine 
for peace proposals, all he would say was that the alliance 
with Germany would terminate on the day when she 
obstructed a reasonable peace for Austria. 

In the evening, the Emperor delivered to Prince Sixte 
a letter on the lines of the Prince’s draft, and secrecy was 
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promised on behalf of Poincaré. This important document 
runs as follows: 


“ a4th March, 1917. 
“My pear Sixte, 

“ The third year of this war, which has brought so much 
mourning and gricf upon the world, is drawing to an end. 
All the people of my Empire are more than ever united in 
a common desire to safeguard the integrity of the Monarchy 
even at the price of the heaviest sacrifices. It is owing to 
their solidarity and the great-hearted co-operation of all the 
nationalities of my Empire that the Monarchy has been able 
to resist the severest attacks during nearly three years. No 
one can deny the military successes which my troops have 
obtained, especially on the Balkan front. France, on her 
side, has displayed a power of resistance and splendid vigour 
(dan). We all admire without reserve the brilliant, tradi- 
tional courage of her army, and the spirit of self-sacrifice of 
the whole French people. It is specially agreeable to me to 
observe that, although we are opponents, no real conflict of 
principles or endeavours separates my Empire from France, 
and that my lively sympathies for France, joined with those 
which dominate the whole Monarchy, will preclude for all 
time any return to a state of war, for which I can accept no 
responsibility. 

“ For this purpose and in order to express the reality of 
this feeling, I beg you to inform M. Poincaré, the President 
of the French Republic, secretly and unofficially, that I will 
support the rightfol claims of France for the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine by every means and by the exercise of all my 
personal influence on my allies. 

“With regard to Belgium, her sovereignty must be 
restored. She must retain all her African possessions. Nor 
must the question of compensation for the damage she has 
sustained be ignored. Serbia will be reinstated in her 
sovereignty. As a pledge of our goodwill, we are disposed 
to afford her a natural outlet to the Adriatic as well as 
extensive commercial advantages. As the first and essential 
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condition, it will be required by Austria-Hungary that in 
future the Kingdom of Serbia shall abandon all connection 
with those societies or groups, particularly the Narodna 
Odbrana, and suppress those associations which make the 
dissolution of the Monarchy their political aim. Serbia 
must loyally prevent ail political agitation of that nature, 
within or without her borders, by every means in her power. 
Events in Russia compel me to reserve my opinions until the 
day when a lawful and definite government shall be set up 
there. 

“* Now that | have thus exposed my views to you, I ask 
you on your part to confer in the first place with France and 
England, and inform me of their views so as to prepare the 
ground for an understanding upon which official consulta- 
tions can be based and finally developed for the pacification 
of all. 

“ Hoping that thus we may both relieve the sufferings 
of so many millions of men, the mourning and misery of all 
their families, I beg you to believe in my lively and brotherly 
regard, 

“CHARLES.” 


Prince Sixte delivered this letter to Poincaré on the 
31st of March, and Ribot, who had now succeeded Briand 
as Premier, went at once to Folkestone to show it to Lloyd 
George. “‘ This is peace! ” Lloyd George exclaimed with 
simple joy. But Ribot was Sess expansive. He was full 
of mistrust and hesitation, hated the idea of credit for a 
Bourbon Prince, and insisted on consulting the Italians, a 
betrayal which put an immediate end to all hopes. 

Meanwhile, consultations with Germany were in 
progress. Czernin informed Bethmann-Hollweg that he 
“believed he had an opportunity for not unpromising peace 
negotiations with France.” Bethmann-Hollweg hastened 
to Vienna. There were long conferences between Austrian 
and German statesmen. If Germany surrendered the whole 
or part of Alsace-Lorraine, she might receive compensation 
in Austrian Poland. Czernin suggested a meeting of Count 
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Mensdorff, formerly Austrian ambassador to London, with 
French representatives in Switzerland—a rebuff intended 
for the Emperor and Prince Sixte. Tisza produced red 
herrings: any territory taken from Roumania must become 
Hungarian, not Austrian. 

On the 29th of March, the Emperor Charles sent the 
Emperor William a cipher telegram, expressing a desire to 
visit him at once at Homburg to present the Empress Zita 
to the Empress Augusta Victoria, and he proposed to bring 
Czernin as he had high politics to discuss. The Emperor 
William knew what this meant, but pretended to be filled 
with curiosity. He asked everybody about it, but none 
knew. 

On the 2nd of April, their Majesties set out from Laxen- 
burg in great state. The Imperial chamberlains, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the chief of the general staff, adjutants, 
secretaries, lords and ladies of the Court, all manner 
of officials filled the train. The Emperor and Empress held 
audience in their private cars. There was a succession of 
war-time banquets in the dining-saloon. Generals dictated 
dispatches. Cooks directed their scultions, Telegraphs 
and telephones worked unceasingly. 

The journey had begun auspiciously, Czernin bringing 
news of an Italian peace-offer, based on the surrender of 
South Tyrol. After nineteen hours, Homburg was reached 
atga.m. The German Emperor and Empress stood on the 
platform to receive their guests. Suites were introduced. 
A long procession to the Castle and the German Empress 
held a Court in the big saloon. Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff were there. Generals and 
statesmen of both countries exchanged compliments. After 
a great banquet and cordial toasts, the German Emperor led 
his guests to Saalburg, an old Roman castle in the neighbour- 
hood, and delivered a long, antiquarian speech in the manner 
of a professor, full of interest and erudition. 

At 4.30, the Emperor Charles received Hindenburg, then 
Ludendorff, then Czernin. A conference followed between 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Czernin, Hindenburg, Ludendorff, 
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and Baron Arz, chief of the Austrian general staff. Czernin 
proposed the cession of Galicia and Poland in compensation 
for Alsace-Lorraine. Presently Bethmann-Hollweg and 
Czernin were summoned to a conference of the two 
Emperors. 

Another banquet followed at 6.30 with ceremonial 
speeches. Another Court was held. The Imperial hosts 
accompanied thcir Imperial guests to the station, A tele- 
gram of courtly compliments was dispatched from the 
fronticr. It was noticed that the Emperor Charles was 
wrapped in thought. His efforts had been damped, but he 
could not be reproached with disloyalty to his ally. 

Ten days later, the peace overture was reinforced by a 
letter drawn up in consultation with Czernin to provide 
documentary evidence of loyalty. The Emperor Charles 
spoke of the shortage of raw material for munitions, the 
exhaustion of the supply of fighting material, the danger of 
revolution, and the menace of America. At ail costs, he 
said, the war must be ended this summer. Count Ledoch- 
owski carricd the letter to the Emperor William and noticed 
at dinner that the contents had been revealed to the whole 
Court, but nobody seemed to believe in Austria’s difficulties, 

The German Empcror’s characteristic answer may be 
given: 


“ Kreuznacs, 
“qgth April, 1917. 
“My pear CHARLES, 

“Many thanks for your memorandum, which I will 
study and consider carefully. 1 will send you an answer 
after consulting with my competent advisers. Our sub- 
marine warfare shows a brilliant result for the month of 
March. 861,000 tons of merchant ships have been reported 
sunk, and that leaves out a week of incessant storms. The 
final result will not be completely known until the end of 
the month and should be higher. And that is without 
reckoning the unexpected losses through mines, which, strik- 
ing an average after long observation, must amount to 
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100,000 tons a month. So we can assume something like 
a million tons for the month of March. The destructive 
effects of submarine warfare are already making themselves 
felt very seriously in London, where nearly all the public 
hotels and restaurants have precise regulations for their 
supplies. Potatoes are not to be had for much money. 
There is no doubt that England will soon be rationed like 
a beleaguered fortress. A big English newspaper made use 
of the word famine for England for the first time yesterday. 
The production of wheat in America and Canada has fallen. 
‘The Argentine has forbidden its export. So Australia alone 
remains, and to bring her harvest over, a ship needs about 
three months there and back. The first Australian cargoes 
of wheat were sunk by our submarines outside Alexandria. 
Since the first of January, 1917, 3,100,000 tons have been 
sunk up to now. 

“In Russia, time is working to our advantage. From 
the various trench-conversations between the troops, it is 
clear that the Russian army will undertake no more 
offensives, but remain merely on the defensive. It can do 
nothing else, I have ordered the Eastern command to make 
no more attacks and to leave the Russians in peace, at any 
rate not to disturb them at Easter. Their soldiers are leaving 
the front in masses in order to take part in the seizure of the 
land. We are supplying the patrols with newspapers and 
documents of all kinds to make our peaceful intentions 
known, and this has had good results. Time is working 
there for us. In spite of all his speeches, Miljukof must 
make peace. Otherwise he will fall. His opponents are 
determined on peace. The Russians cannot last out longer, 
for hunger is on the march amongst them. 

“Now farewell. A thousand greetings to the Empress 
from 

“ Your true friend, 
“ WItuiaM.” 


On the 19th of April, Ribot, Lloyd George and Sonnino 
met at Saint-Jean-de-Maurienne, and on the 2and Prince 
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Sixte was informed that the Emperor’s peace proposals were 
declined for the reason that Italian claims had been ignored. 

Negotiations were resumed with the usual mystery. On 
the evening of the 7th of May, Prince Sixte conferred again 
with the Emperor in a sccluded part of the park of Laxen- 
burg with guards to prevent any possible intrusion, The 
Italians had sent a colonel to Switzerland with overtures on 
the basis of a surrender of the Trentino. It was decided 
that the Emperor should dispatch a second letter to France, 
and prospects seemed more hopeful, 

News had come that the Italian army was on the verge 
of mutiny, the Italian people on the verge of revolution, and 
the Italian King wanted to negotiate without his ministers. 
Only Sonnino held out, while Giolitti, Tittoni and Co. were 
intriguing against him. Even Czernin seemed sanguine. 
On parting with Prince Sixte, he said with a smile, “I hope 
it may not be long before we cease to be enemies.” 

The Emperor's second letter was left unanswered, and 
the war went on. His effort on behalf of humanity was 
shattered by the selfishness and indifference of hostile 
politicians. Thus it should have passed into history, of no 
further value save as an olive-branch added to the laurels of 
a noble Sovereign. 

But the indiscretions of politicians, forgetful of solemn 
assurances of secrecy, aroused a feverish interest throughout 
the world in the following year. Every sort of rumour was 
floated on insufficient evidence. Czernin’s vanity led him 
to raise questions which provoked Clemenceau to break 
confidences. Clemenceau and Czernin thought they 
stcengthened their arguments by vulgar recriminations. 
“ Monsieur Czernin a ment!” “ Herr Clemenceau hat 
gelogen!”” And Czernin grew so much excited that he 
threatened to shoot himself and sought to discredit his 
Sovereign. Once, when he was talking very dramatically 
about suicide, a visitor laid a revolver on the table and went 
away. ‘‘ But,” he relates, ‘‘ 1 waited some time on the stairs 
without hearing him fire.” 

Bereaved Frenchmen blamed their Government for 
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having prolonged the war. Pan-Germans talked of Austrian 
treachery. They probably repeat it now in their continued 
intrigues to drag the once happy provinces of a great Empire 
beneath the Prussian yoke. 

Prussian critics will not refuse to hear Bismarck, who 
wrote, “The maintenance of all treaties between great 
Powers is limited so soon as they are faced with a struggle 
for existence. No great nation can be expected to sacrifice 
her existence on the altar of fidelity to treaties when she is 
compelled to choose between the two.” 

And Austria had done no more than announce that she 
desired an immediate peace and that, if Germany refused 
her consent, their alliance must cease. As Czernin has 
expressed it, Austria needed “ elbow-room.” The German 
Emperor had never suggested treachery, and the German 
Crown Prince had openly testified to the loyalty of the 
Emperor Charles. 

If we are to contemplate the betrayal of an ally, it is not 
in Austria that we must seek it. Before Italy declared war, 
Prince Biilow, German ambassador in Rome, encouraged 
Sonnino to demand the cession of an Austrian province as 
the price of Italian neutrality. 

hen Prince Sixte first approached the French Govern- 
ment on the 11th of February, 1917, he was told, “ The 
present peace proposal of the Emperor of Austria is not new to 
us, but so far it is only German proposals which have reached 
the Entente.” The German proposals were as follows: 
Constantinople and Bukovina for the Russians, Transylvania 
for the Roumanians, Russian and Austrian Poland as an 
independent Kingdom while the German Poles should 
remain Prussian, Albania to Serbia, Trieste and Trentino for 
Italy, nothing definite for France, and vague promises for 
Belgium, not excluding a continuance of German dominion. 
In fact, practically al] sacrifices were to be made by Austria, 
who was never warned of the offer of her ally. 

Few Germans had troubled to conceal their desire to 
dismember Austria. They could justify themselves by the 
inspiration of Bismarck. Soon after the Franco-Prussian 
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war, he said to General Sheridan, a special envoy from 
America to Berlin, that he would be compelied to finish the 
work he had begun. France was paralysed for ten or 
fifteen years. That time must be utilized for realizing the 
complete unity of Germany, and Austria could not long 
survive as an independent State. At that time’ she was 
supported by Russia, who would be allowed to pursue her 
aims in the East without hindrance. 

The celebrated French writer, Anatole France, wrote as 
follows with reference to the “ Sixte-affair ”: 

“No one will ever persuade me that the war could not 
have been ended long ago. The Emperor Charles offered 
peace. There is the only honest man who occupied an 
important position during the war, but he was not listened 
to. In my opinion his offer ought to have been accepted. 
‘The Emperor Charles has a sincere desire for peace, so every- 
body hates him. Ribot is an old scoundrel (une vieille 
canaille) to have neglected such an occasion. A King of 
France, yes, a King would have taken pity on our poor 
people, bled white, extenuated, at the end of their strength. 
But democracy is without heart, without bowels. A slave 
of the powers of money, it is pitiless and inhuman.” 
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REFORM 


“ Against time-honoured arts of revolt, Charles fell back once 
more on his dream of a united nation, in which no divisions of creed 
or faction should impede the course of government.” 

—Aatuur Bryant, “ King Charles the Second.” 


Unflagging actvities—Alleged chque—A faithful secretary. 1. Cam- 
paign for reform: A hampering oath—Ministerial responsibilty— 
Revolution im the air—Obstruction by Clam—Seidler-—Hungary— 
Tisza’s disingenuity—Wekerle, 2. Amnesty: Harsh military courts— 
Dr. Krama¥’s case—Pan-Germans v. Czechs—Emperor’s intervention 
—Masaryk’s regrets. 3. Search for statesmen: Lammasch—Beck—~ 
Redlich—-Pan-German intrigues—Idea of military dictatorship—Seidler 
—A censored interview—Anticipated League of Nations. 4. Czernin's 
conspiracies; Support of Hungarian extremists—And Pan-Germans— 
Proposed vassalage of Austria. 5. Pessimism in the air: South Slavs 
restive—Croatians—Hungarians—Poles—German blunders in Russia 
And the Ukraine. 6. William U defended: His visit to Laxenburg— 
War responsibulities—A prisoner in his Empire—Changeable temper— 
Junker agents~Prussianized Austrians. 


Tue Emperor's activities were prodigious. If friends 
criticized, it was for taking too much on his own shoulders, 
It was only a part of his daily round to conduct a great war, 
travel night and day, listen to the divergent views of in- 
numerable people, bring up a family and referm an Empire. 
All this besides doing the work of twenty secretaries, assimi- 
lating books in every language and newspapers of every 
colour, mapping out constitutions, preparing speeches and 
manifestocs, studying art, nature, philosophy and mankind. 

The Emperor William aroused wonder by his versatility 
and some deemed him superficial. The Emperor Charles 
appeared superhuman, and none who knew him could deny 
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that he was profound. Old statesmen came expecting to 
find an inexperienced youth whom they could control, only 
to discover that he was wiser than they. The Hohenzoflern 
roused smiles as ‘the travelling Emperor ”—der Reise 
Kaiser; the Habsburg was “‘ eine feste Burg "—a great rock 
in a weary land. 

Evil tongues had an casy explanation. Of course, he 
was surrounded by a camarilla, a clique who pe strings 
and wires, If it was not the Empress and her family, 
Parmesans with Italian sympathies, who betrayed military 
secrets to the cnemy, some of them (the Empress’s brothers 
Sixte and Xavier) actually fighting for the Entente, then 
some ambitious secretary or crafty priest must be dealing a 
hidden hand in the background. 

Count Polzer-Hoditz was fair game for such suspicions. 
He was a man of character, with strong views, and had 
earned confidence by his loyalty and devotion. But we need 
only glance at his biography to realize that he was far from 
being a dictator. The Emperor would ask him to study a 
subject and make a report. Then this admirable secretary 
would read up all the authoritics, collate, analyse documents, 
interview every expert, and produce the fruits of his 
digestion. ‘These would usually be delivered in the form of 
a lecture, during a railway journey to economize time. 
On one typical occasion, travelling between Marburg and 
Vienna, he began his discourse at 10.15 a.m., took breath 
(and lunch) at 12,20, resumed at 2 p.m, and did not reach 
his peroration till 2.40 next morning. 

The Emperor interjected pertinent questions, and his 
attention never scemed to flag. Sometimes, he would ask 
to have the whole Jecture repeated in the presence of some 
other adviser, on one occasion in the presence of the Empress. 
Often he would express no opinion at the close, merely a 
compliment on industry and knowledge and lucidity. A 
few days later, the report might be acted upon, but not 
necessarily accepted in whole or even in part. Polzer might 
be told, “ Yes, I agree with all your views on this subject. 
Now draw up a manifesto.” Or he might hear no more 
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for a long time, but if the question arose again, he would 
find that all his arguments had been faithfully remembered. 
He was consulted by no means on every subject, and he was 
far too good a secrctary to make a grievance of that. Indeed, 
he might have adapted the language of a certain Speaker of 
King Charles I’s House of Commons, and said, “I have no 
eyes or ears” save in the service of his Majesty. Czernin 
once took him aside and asked him to provide a list of all 
who had audiences of thc Emperor. The answer was, 
“ Certainly, if you like to ask his Majesty and he deigns to 
give me orders to that effect, I will obey them.” 


I. CAMPAIGN FOR REFORM 


One reason for the Emperor’s intense desire for peace 
was the uncertainty of his heterogeneous Empire’s endurance 
of an apparently interminable war. His heart bled, like a 
father’s, over the sufferings of his subjects. He was made 
unhappy i) the very thought of war. But he was a states- 
man as well as a humanitarian. Even if there had been no 
war, one of his first acts as a Sovereign would have been to 
call for reform. In the actual darkness and perplexity of the 
hour, reform was all the more urgent if the mental 
equilibrium of his peoples was to be maintained, if the 
menace of revolution was to be exorcised. He had been 
brought up in the political school of Francis Ferdinand, had 
digested his programme, sifted wheat from chaff, and built 
up a thorough Tory-democratic policy of his own. 

Reform was urgently needed not only in Hungary but in 
Austria. Magyar and Germanic oligarchies had dominated 
toolong. The poor of their own races and the loyal subjects 
of eight other nationalities were ostracized, over-taxed, 
denied rights to landed property and the suffrage. But 
every whisper of reform was met with tornadoes of opposi- 
tion from the privileged classes. And privilege can always 
adduce potent arguments against any leap in the dark. 

The Emperor desired to abolish privilege, to rely upon 
the people rather than the nobility. But a narrow constitu- 
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tion hampered all his efforts, and his conscience forbade a 
state-stroke. When someone reminded him of Francis 
Ferdinand’s programme, which would have meant super- 
seding Hungarian ministers by manifestoes, he exclaimed, 
“ T swore an oath at my coronation, and J mean to keep it 
to my life’s end.” 

The difficulty was that, even if he could find ministers 
willing to propose reform, they could not command a 
majority to support it in an unreformed parliament. “ What 
does the Gospel say? ” he asked one day; “ the children of 
this world are wiser than the children of light.” Then he 
explained, “ The children of this world are those who think 
only of an immediate advantage. They are wise and hold 
me bound, And the children of light, who see further, 
cannot set me free. Ministers shelter themselves behind 
their constitutional responsibility and I cannot question that, 
though I know very well that eventually I shall be the one 
to shoulder the blame. The late Emperor Francis Joseph 
often impressed upon me that the whole business of 
ministeria spore is nothing but a farce. In reality, 
it is we, only we, who are held responsible. His late 
Majesty often told me never to forget that.” 

“Will none of my ministers ever understand,” he said 
on another occasion, “ that we must take the wind out of 
the enemy's sails?” And that wind was fanning subversive 
flames with false promises of self-determination and liberty 
for the oppressed. Revolution, if not in the air, was in the 
offing. The Russian collapse was a relief, but a warning. 
Millions of soldiers had ceased to menace, but another 
Emperor was in the power of the dog. Pan-Germans openly 
confessed their desire to dismember Austria, and carried on 
secret intrigues at Budapest. The Emperor strove for equal, 
secret and universal suffrage, for land reform and a fair 
redistribution of taxes. If Lloyd George had been Emperor 
of Austria, he could scarcely have asked for more, And 
even the old gang in their last ditch might have blinked 
sufficiently to perceive that, if the Emperor were prevented 
from bestowing reform, the time would come when the 
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Beople would arise and seize it. But Count Clam-Martinic, 
the Austrian Premier, with all his excellent intentions, was 
not the man for a tight corner, could not deal with 
Bohemian critics. 

The Emperor's efforts for reform recall Sisyphus. 
Nothing deterred him. He telephoned to Clam proposing 
to bring national autonomy into the Imperial speech at the 
opening of the Austrian parliament. That, said the 
Premier, would spoil all his plans, At last, after much 
pressure, a few vague oracular expressions were admitted : 
“ Parliament will be asked to prepare, in conjunction with 
the Crown, measures for affording, within the bounds of the 
unity of the State and with due security for its functions, 
space for the free, natural and cultural development of the 
rights of equal peoples.” This, of course, had no effect. 

The Emperor met with active and passive resistance on 
every hand. At last, after incessant pressure, an admirable 
scheme for autonomy was drawn up, a weapon was pro- 
vided for the Crown, but it had to remain in its pigcon-hole 
until the verge of revolution, when it was too late to be 
useful. 

Clam faded away on the 21st of July, 1917, and, for 
lack of a better, Dr. von Seidler was appointed in his stead. 
Polzer’s welcome to the new Premier was refreshing : 


T was extremely astonished when he came up to me in Parliament, 
where I happened to have some business, and asked whether be 
might have speech with me in private. He began with the follow- 
ing words, “ Well, what do you say to it? ” At first I had no idea 
what he meant, but he was not long in informing me that he had 
been appointed Prime Minister. I had to maintain my dignity as 
director of the Imperial Cabinet, so I made pretence of knowledge, 
but J maintained that it could only be a provisional appointment and 
that little importance was to be attached to it. 


Little progress had been made with reform in Austria, 
but that did not deter the Emperor from pressing it in the 
still less promising soil of Hungary, where Tisza stood as 
a permanent giant in the way of progress. Sometimes, he 
would seem to yield an inch, but it was only to advance an 
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ell with his pretensions. If he were to be removed, it was 
necessary to find a majority to support his successor. 

News came of stormy scenes in the Hungarian parlia- 
ment and street demonstrations in favour of reform. The 
Emperor threw out feelers for a coalition to be formed from 
the ranks of the Opposition, most of whom sailed under 
mock Labour colours, as is fashionable elsewhere to-day. 
He found that they were no less afraid of reform than Tisza 
himself, for it would mean the Joss of their privileges, but 
thcy and he also were afraid of what might happen at the 
end of the war, when the army returncd to voice the desires 
of the people. Tisza intended to silence all demands by 
force, but the others thought he could not do so in the 
provinces, so they were inclined to compromise with reform. 

Tisza suddenly decided to resign office on the 21st of 
May, sending, as a Parthian shaft, a cypher telegram to the 
Emperor, to say that the Labour party had unanimously 
endorsed resistance to reform, and, “ wishing to continue 
to be of service to his Majesty,” he suggested Alexander 
Wekerle as the next Premier. The Labour vote of con- 
fidence was conceivable, for Tisza paid most of the election 
expenses of the party, but it proved on inquiry to be an 
invention, Many members had been absent (at least one 
hundred favourable to reform) and their places had been 
taken by Tisza’s officials. 

Wekerle was now received in audience, but the way 
was not yet clear. He had the appearance of a comic 
character on the stage, well suited to the part of a family 
grocer or an uncle from Texas. Hungarians wonder 
whether he or Count Bethlen, Horthy’s Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, should be awarded the palm of mendacity. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph had some stories about him: 

“Ts it raining, Wekerle? ” 

“Yes, your Majesty.” 

The Emperor went to the window. 

““Wekerle, you really must be more careful. You have 
made a mistake. [¢ is!” 

Another time, Wekerle accompanied the old Emperor to 
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the recently excavated grave of the Hun chieftain, Attila, 
saying Hungarian patriotism would be flattered if his 
Majesty consented to lay a wreath there. 

On their way, the Emperor said, “ If I remember right, 
I heard several years ago that Attila’s grave had been dis- 
covered somewhere else. Now tell me, my dear Wekerle, 
which of the two is the authentic grave? ” 

“Whichever your Majesty pleases.” 

For a while, the Hungarian situation seemed more 
promising. To be rid of Tisza was indeed a relief. But 
caution was still needed, for the man still had a parlia- 
mentary majority. Moreover, like Horthy and Bethlen, he 
was a Calvinist, and in Hungary Calvinists are both numer- 
ous and clannish. 

Looking backwards, it seems possible that Tisza was 
engaged in a juggle throughout the episode, for Wekerle, 
the new Premier, proceeded to play into his hands and 
gambled with his country’s destinies until the dark hour 
came for handing them over to the traitor K4rolyi, who in 
his turn delivered them into the hands of the bolshevik, 
Bela Cohen or Kun. 


2. AMNESTY 


The Emperor now aroused even greater opposition and 
astonishment than he had done by his strenuous advocacy of 
reform. He proclaimed an amnesty for political offences 
during the war, An amnesty had this advantage that it 
came within the Sovereign’s prerogative and there was no 
infringement of the constitution, either in Austria or 
Hungary, if it were proclaimed without the assent of 
ministers, indeed in direct opposition to their wishes. 

Ever since the outset of the war, military courts had 
been very busy sentencing inconvenient people, especially 
Czechs, for high treason on insufficient grounds. The first 
case, which impressed the public, was that of Dr. Kramar, 
a Bohemian professor and deputy in 1915. He may or may 
not have been guilty, That is not the important point. But 
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all impartial persons were agreed that no treason was proved 
against him, and that the indictment, which took eight hours 
to read, amounted to little more than a controversial state- 
ment of political opinions, Yet the man was sentenced to 
death, and only the clemency of Francis Joseph averted what 
would have been almost a judicial murder. 

Dr. Klima, an Austrian potice commissary, has related 
how he was summoned as a witness, and just as he was about 
to enter the box, the public prosecutor, Dr. Preminger, said 
to him, “ Now you are about to pass your test as candidate 
for the appointment of chief of the poe of Prague.” 
Instead of which, he spoke the truth and, immediately after 
his evidence, he was dismissed the force, in which he had 
served with great credit for twelve years, on instructions 
from the military authorities at Teschen. 

Pan-Germans and military martinets led a campaign for 
severity in war-time, but moderate men supported the Czechs 
in grievances which grew in volume and intensity. In 
May, 1917, there were almost daily questions on the subject 
in parliament, and neither Clam nor his successor Seidler 
was competent to deal with them. 

The Emperor Charles was suspicious about these 
prosecutions from the moment he ascended the throne. He 
soon recognized that many miscarriages of justice had 
occurred and what deplorable consequences might follow. 
He sent for Czech leaders and listened to the recital of their 
grievances, which moved him to resolve on redress, Then 
he called for details of al) the trials for high treason since 
the outset of the war. A very long report was prepared and 
we find him listening to it in the train on his way back from 
a journey to the Vorarlberg, interrupted at every station by 
the frantic ovations of the populace. 

He decided that there might well have been treason, but 
that the trials had undoubtedly been unfair. The difficulty 
was that to send the cases to a Court of Appeal would make 
an unpleasant scandal affecting the army, so he decided 
on the proclamation of an amnesty. This appeared on 
the and of July, 1917, with an announcement that his 
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act of grace must be regarded as the inauguration of 2 
new era. 

His intervention on behalf of justice and mercy affords 
a happy example of his incessant concern for the welfare of 
his peoples. And it was not only an act of humanity but 
a measure of political prudence at a time when his Bohemian 
subjects were straining at the leash of loyalty and his enemies 
at home as well as abroad were denouncing him as a blood- 
thirsty tyrant. 

Dr. Masaryk, the old privy conspirator who is now 
President of the republic of Czechoslovakia, was much 
perturbed by the amnesty. He told Dr. Zoch, a Lutheran 
bishop, in 1921, that it had filled him with consternation, 
gone very far to favour the Monarchy in foreign countries, 
reconciled many waverers among his compatriots, in fact cut 
the ground from under his feet. If the an 8 of the amnesty 
had been continued long enough, he could well imagine that 
the Czechs would have been thwarted in their endeavours 
abroad and it was very doubtful whether we should ever 
have beheld the erection of a Czechoslovak republic. 


3. SEARCH FOR STATESMEN 


With due support from faithful and vigorous ministers, 
the Emperor would certainly have overcome the difficulties 
which beset him, great as they were. But where was he to 
look? ‘This is not an age of statesmen, and Austria was no 
more productive of such rarities than any other land. 

The Emperor listened to every suggestion, sent for every 
plausible politician, all in vain. He could find none but 
blind alleys to explore. The old gang of his predecessor was 
decrepit. Many prominent men were veiled opponents of 
his policy, influenced by Germany or imperialist Austro- 
Germans or Hungarian oligarchs. 

For a moment, he thought of his secretary, Count Polzer- 
Hoditz, who was faithful but unpopular in many influential 
quarters and shrank himself from a task beyond his strength. 

Lammasch, who did become Premier later on and 
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presided over the obsequies of the Empire, was an excellent 
professor, learned and upright, lacked courage and self- 
confidence, thought more of his health than his country. 
He was a poor creature, whose refusal did not inspire a 
desire to press. 

Baron von Beck, whose views were sound and whose 
parliamentary experience was undoubted, made a bad 
personal impression, wasting timc over trifles, proposing an 
undesirable person for the Exchequer. His fate was sealed 
when Czernin supported his claim. Czernin was trouble- 
some enough without providing him with a Premier to play 
with, 

A deputy named Redlich seemed promising, especially 
when he proposed to choose his colleagues from the various 
nationalities, but the opposition of Czernin and Tisza and 
the Austro-Germans would have been irresistible. The 
Pan-Germans were intriguing insidiously, backed by German 
diplomatic representatives and emissaries. Nothing would 
have satisfied them but a purcly German government in 
Austria, and that would have meant farewell to all hopes of 
reform. They were afraid of becoming an “ oppressed 
nationality ” in their turn. 

Came an idea of appointing a Ficld-Marshal to the 
premiership. But that would probably have led to govern- 
ment without a parliament. In that case, why not grasp the 
nettle in both countries, dissolve parliament at Budapest as 
well as Vienna, set up an Imperial dictatorship in trust for 
the people? The gravity of the hour warranted a decisive 
step. The masses would not resent a temporary dictatorship 
for the establishment of their rights and the conclusion of a 
separate peace. It was a tempting idea, even though it 
might mean staking alt the fortunes of the dual Monarchy 
on one card. The Emperor had courage enough for so 
desperate a venture, but he had sworn to rule Hungary 
according to her constitution, and he refused to break his 
oath. 

So Seidler prolonged his provisional lease of power. 
He was a first-rate official, but not the great statesman needed 
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to face the extraordinary difficulties of the hour, The 
amnesty had been a godsend to him, for it had relieved him 
from torrents of inconvenient parliamentary questions. He 
even welcomed the Emperor's idea of a State conference, 
composed of a score of te brightest intellects of the day, to 
draw up a scheme of constitutional reform. It would at 
least have been welcomed by the nationalities as an earnest 
of good intentions. But the Germans obstructed it as a 
breach of parliamentary privileges. 

With events in our hands to inspire wisdom, we may 
now regret that the Emperor did not rid himself of Czernin. 
But Czernin’s worst stabs were in the dark. His open 
offences were usually of an apparently trivial nature, not 
warranting a change at the Foreign Office in the midst of a 
war. He had no manners. Then, patience! He inter- 
fered outside his province. Well, one need not, did not 
accept his suggestions without reflection. He gossiped, 
often disloyally. More allowances for the obvious state of 
his nerves. 

A few instances will afford an insight into the character 
of this self-important man. 

On the roth of July, 1917, the Emperor received 
F. W. Foerster, an eminent professor, who was so much 
impressed by his Majesty’s conversation that he asked leave 
to send an account of his interview to the press, I quote 
a few passages from what he reported: 

My proclamation of an amnesty (the Emperor said) has aroused 
much disquietude and opposition in many circles. It has, however, 
long been my firm conviction that the whole situation of the Austrian 
peoples calls for a radical change. Narrowness of heart and short- 
ness of sight are so general that only a new state of mind can save us, 
An example must therefore be set, and that could be done only by the 
dynasty, which has been the symbo! of unity for the Austrian peoples 
through the centuries, and whose spiritual power over her peoples 
depends upon the value of her supernational mission. I know that 
thousands among my peoples have long yearned for a new era, and 
that foreign observers do not understand, do not suspect why 
Providence has united us in this South Eastern corner of Europe. 
It is true that Germans were the founders of the Danube Monarchy, 
but they are now a minority, surrounded and infiltrated by numbers 
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of upstriving peoples, They can remain leaders of younger civiliza- 
tions only if they offer an example of the highest culture, and greet 
the advancing peoples with love, respect and generosity. 

Tam not in the least afraid of the self-determination of peoples. 
T€ we bestow upon the various groups the widest play-ground for 
their individuality, for the exercise of their intellectual gifts, for the 
enjoyment of their languages, in short, for their whole national 
development, then we shall unite them in new forms more closely 
than ever with the whole, and automatically abolish excesses that 
menace their growth. Youth ought to be brought up in this spirit. 
Instead of the controversial manuals which are thrust upon the 
schools, others should be prepared, introducing to German youths the 
great gifts and virtues of the Slavs, and also impressing upon young 
Slavs what German civilization has bestowed upon the young Slav 
peoples of the South East. 

What we have to do here in litde is also our task on wider fields. 
With my whole heart I support a peace League of Nations after the 
war, There is no other salvation. I am also for systematic inter- 
national disarmament. The fomenters of war are either people 
without heart or else people who do not know what war is. I have 
participated in war. Men have been shattered to pies in my 
vicinity. After that, it is impossible to cling to old ideas about 
war, 

The most pressing international disarmament, however, consists 
in a cessation of reciprocal insults and accusations, In this war we 
are all equally guilty. Al! must henceforward fee) themselves respon- 
sible for the peace of the world, and ordain everything, according to 
their several opportunities, so that no State may become, through 
internal restlessness or misunderstandings, the cause of another work 
conflagration, Let us therefore begin to regulate our own internal 
questions in this new feeling of European responsibility so that we 
may win the confidence of Europe and become an example for the 
great League of Peace among the nations. 

The Emperor delivered all these sentences in 2 firm voice with 
great emotion, visibly possessed by the greatness of the present 
historical moment and the important duty of those in the highest 
positions of responsibility to act as guides and leaders to the loftiest 
truths for the salvation of the lives of mankind. 


The Emperor was in complete accord with the publica- 
tion of this report, but decided that it should first be shown 
to Czernin, who sent it back with a curt intimation that it 
must on no account see the light. 

“There,” the Emperor commented, “you have an 
example of how responsible ministers treat me. I must not 
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show myself to the world as I am, only as it suits them for 
me to appear.” 

Yet, a couple of months later, we find Czernin delivering 
a speech at Budapest advocating international disarmament 
on the very same lines. Evidently, he was jealous of the 
revelation of anything that might exalt his master’s credit. 
Indeed, he seemed indefatigable in this respect. 

In order to propagate the knowledge that the Emperor’s 
amnesty was intended as a first step in a new policy of con- 
ciliation, Professor Foerster addressed a political society in 
Vienna advocating international friendship. This aroused 
much perturbation among German and Hungarian ex- 
tremists. They argued that any talk of peace would be 
taken as a sign of weakness in enemy countries, and Czernin 
wrote a grossly discourteous letter to the Emperor demand- 
ing that Professor Foerster should be immediately deported. 
Foerster, needless to say, was not punished by the Emperor 
for having supported his Majesty’s own views. 

Meanwhile, the following example of polite literature, 

ublished in Az Est, one of the most important newspapers 
in Hungary, serves to illustrate the attitude of Hungarian 
extremists at this time. 

Our bitterest enemy, Old Austria, has started an open, systematic 
campaign against us. In the air of Vienna, which is filled with the 
stink of the dissolution of the corpse of Austria, abuse and insults 
are flying about instead of carrion crows. Every Bohemian Jout and 
every Austrian ass is braying at Hungary. Now an Austrian owl has 
made the discovery, for the benefit of his colleagues, thar few 
Hungarian soldiers have fallen, but an excessive number have been 
taken prisoners in the war. _If this were so, we would gladly clap our 
applause, for healthy noble Magyar blood is far more necessary to the 
world than any in Austria. But, alas, Hungary has lost innumerable 
men, both dead and prisoners, not only through the treachery of the 
Czechs but also thanks to Austrian leadership. All those losses make 
it our duty to establish an independent Hungarian army, to be led by 
Hungarian officers, not by Austrian enemies, Our people must be 
enlightened, from childhood to old age, with the knowledge that we 
can no longer live in community with Austria, for that will certainly 
bring about our submersion and ruin. No bonds of duty hold us to 
the Austrians any more. Alas for every bit of bread that we bestow 
upon them, for every stiver we contribute to their miserable industries. 
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Let us cease to visit Bohemian baths or Austrian watering-places, for 
every farthing we take with us will become 2 bullet to shoot us in the 
body. . . . To be conquered by Austria is a greater shame than any 
other defeat, more bitter than death, for it involves the loss of honour, 


This is not the sort of solidarity usually expected among 
nations of a united Empire in war-time, and no doubt the 
article can be dismissed as the outburst of a hot-head, but 
Austrians may have asked themselves how it came to be 
tolerated by a rigorous censorship while the conciliatory 
words of the Emperor were suppressed at the behest of his 
Sccretary for Foreign Affairs. 


4. CZERNIN’S CONSPIRACIES 


Czernin was now intriguing with Tisza and Wekerle, 
which may have been good policy, but also with emissaries 
of the Pan-Germans, who were frank. enemies. He 
entertained Ludendorff, who never disguised his desire to 
annex Austria after a victorious war, and permitted General 
von Cramon, the German representative at Austrian head- 
quarters, to dogmatize on internal politics. For instance, 
Czernin confided that he “ nearly fell out of his chair” when 
he heard of the Emperor's amnesty, and Cramon expressed 
his strong disapprovat of any mercy to Czechs though he 
made pretence of having studied their indictments. But 
there is worse than that. According to Cramon’s book,’ 
Czernin actually proposed that Austria should become a sort 
of vassal to Germany, and when Cramon objected that the 
Emperor Charles would never agree to that, the answer was, 
“ Leave it tome. I will soon bring him as far as that.” 

The fact is that Czernin had grown quite reconciled to 
the collapse of his country, whichever way the war went, and 
his only concern was for his own future. He controlled 
the press. He was very busy at clubs and in society. He 
used all manner of means to seek to undermine the 
Emperor's popularity with great ingenuity, but with no 
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success. “‘ His endeavour,” said one of his colleagues at 
the Foreign Office, “is to deprive the Emperor of his 
dignity and the next will be to bring about the loss of his 
Crown.” 

Count Adalbert Sternberg wrote as early as the spring 
of 197 that Czernin would be the first to betray his master. 
But it was not everybody who ventured to speak so frankly. 
Officers were threatened with the loss of their commissions 
if they criticized Czernin. Members of the high aristocracy 
and of the Vienna Jockey Club considered it blasphemy to 
utter a word against him. 


5. PESSIMISM IN THE AIR 


Rats sniffed shipwreck. Even the most loyal servants 
lost hope. The very Emperor, bravest of the brave, could 
not fail to be affected by the atmosphere, Yet Italy was 
being conquered, Russia was reduced by red anarchy, news 
came of mutinies in the enemy armies, Waves of dis- 
couragement were breaking over France, and the British 
were setting their teeth with their backs to the wall. 

The faithful Polzer probably interpreted the feelings of 
loyal Austrians when he said “‘ Much as I rejoiced over our 
victories, I could perceive nothing in them but a transient, 
fortunate phase in the war, which I had regarded as lost from 
the outset.” And later, he had sunk to what he calls 
“ apathetic resignation.” In fact, the average Austrian was 
bowing to bogies. On the one hand, there was the Prussian 
bogy, waiting to eat up the Empire. Then there were all 
the disaffected nationalities, ghouls on the churchyard wall, 
who would soon have been exorcised if the Emperor had 
been allowed to concede autonomies. 

Amnesty had soothed Bohemians, but the south Slavs 
were increasingly restive. Many of them had fought well 
for the Empire against their racial brothers, only to meet 
with suspicion and injustice from the military authorities. 
They did not even receive their share of decorations for their 
deeds of valour. Their deputies talked of voting against war 
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credits in the Chamber. The Emperor did what he could 
and appointed 2 commission, but he was continually 
thwarted by the passive resistance of Pan-Germans and 
unrelenting Hungarians. General Sarkotitch, the governor 
of Serajevo, was often impeded in his wise scheme by Baron 
Burian, who seemed to have become a mouthpiece of 
Hungary. 

It is surprising that the Croatians did not succeed in 
giving stronger expression to their loyalty. They had stood 
forth as a bulwark of Christendom and independence during 
the centuries when Serbians remained shivering serfs of the 
Turks. They possessed culture and a lofty literature while 
Serbians were sunk in savagery and ignorance. They were 
the flower of the Slav race, had enjoyed their own kingdom 
and home rule for a thousand years, hated and despised the 
Serbians with their Byzantine religion and Balkan morals, 
down to their very calendar and alphabet. Foresight would 
now have led them to fight to the last drop of their blood 
for the Empire whereof they formed a glorious part. Un- 
fortunately, the unwise oligarchy at Budapest vexed them at 
every turn, and eventually they committed the imprudence 
of allowing themselves to be annexed by Jugoslavia, deluded 
by specious promises that were never kept. 

he Hungary of that hour was largely responsible for 
the impending collapse. Tisza and Wekerle, perhaps with 
the best intentions, proved the engineers of disaster. They 
grudged every bushel of corn from their vast granaries to 
their starving colleague. If only the voice of the real 
Hungary had been allowed expression, the sacred Crown of 
Saint Stephen would never have been dishonoured and 
disgraced. 

There were clouds also in Poland, attributable chiefly 
to the selfish policy of Prussia. The Polish question had 
long been a touchstone of the Austro-German alliance. 
There were four possible solutions: (1) the greater part of 
Poland to remain under Russian rule; (2) amalgamation 
with Austria-Hungary; (3) amalgamation with Germany; 
(4) an independent buffer-state between Germany and 
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Russia, which would inevitably lead to annexation as soon as 
either had recovered sufficiently from the war. The second 
of these was the most acceptable to wise Poles, who dreaded 
Germany almost as much as they hated Russia. It would 
involve union with Galicia, which had long been free and 
contented under Austrian rule, providing political support to 
Austrian administrations and statesmen for high Imperial 
posts. The Poles also remembered that they had received 
frequent support from Austria and Hungary, never from 
Germany, during their efforts to shake off Russian rule. In 
any case, whichever side won the war, they counted on 
securing independence. A favoured plan was a Polish 
kingdom federated to the Austrian Empire with the Emperor 
Charles as King of Poland. This, however, was suspect in 
Hungary as a form of Trialism that would minimize her 
importance, also by the Germans of Austria who would feel 
swamped by so large an accession of Slavs. In any case, the 
sudden surrender of Galicia to a Polish kingdom was 
impossible during the war. That would have made the 
military situation untenable along a great part of the front; 
it would have released Galicians from their posts in various 
arrisons, regiments and government offices, causing end- 
less confusion. Moreover, precautions were needed to safe- 
guard the Ruthenians of Galicia against the possibility of 
Polish tyranny. 

Perhaps the worst imbecility of the Junkers was their 
policy towards gangrenized Russia. No doubt they thought 
themselves very clever in sending a gang of criminal des- 
peradoes by “sealed waggon ” to give the finishing stroke 
to an enemy Empire, but a grain of common sense might 
have shown them that such treason to the first principles 
of law and order must bring about its own punishment. 
Then the treaty of Brest-Litovsk was a criminal blunder 
without even the excuse of opportunism. Not a wriggle 
of resistance remained among the Muscovites. A pact 
between civilized nations and the off-scourings of the world’s 
gaols was quite unnecessary. It could lead only to the 
enthronement of bolshevism with all its menaces to the 
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lives, liberties, solvency, morals and religions of mankind. 
Without the recognition of the Junkers, bolshevism would 
have vanished like a fungus in the night. A unique 
opportunity was lost of staying a plague at the very first 
symptom of fever. Instead of which Lenin and Trotsky 
were allowed to pose as bearers of the blessings of peace to 
suffering millions. 

The Ukraine also was mismanaged. Encouraged to 
resist the bolsheviks, she was eventually allowed to fall 
beneath their tyranny. And though she promised to supply 
Austria with a million tons of cereals, she found she could 
supply no more than twenty thousand. Kieff and Odessa 
were soon hungry themselves. 


6. WILLIAM I] DEFENDED 


In criticizing the Pan-Germans, it must be remembered 
that the Emperor William pursued a far wiser policy, did 
not desire the war, was one of the few intelligent statesmen 
in his Empire. Like the Emperor Charles, he was in- 
cessantly impeded by his Imperialist windbags. Given his 
own way, he would not have tolerated intensive submarine 
warfare. Once he had accepted it, he became loud in its 
defence, but it was far from being his idea. 

When the Emperor William received the leading 
Austrian statesmen during a visit to Laxenburg in July, 1917, 
Scidler had instructions from the Emperor Charles to 
emphasize the internal difficulties of his country and the 
urgent necessity of peace. But the Emperor William never 
gave him a chance. He had provided himself with maps 
and statistics to prove the certainty of submarine success, and 
he talked himself all the time. Mr. Winston Churchill 
once had a similar experience. He told me the Kaiser gave 
him a Tong audience and never allowed him to get in a 
word edgeways. 

During William II’s visit to Laxenburg, he expressed 
entire approval of the amnesty proclamation, thus showing 
how far in advance he was of his narrow-minded advisers. 
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Since writing the above, I learn that my views on the 
Emperor William were actually those of the Emperor 
Charles. When the fall of Empires was at hand, Count 
Polzer remarked that the Emperor William would have to 
suffer for his responsibility in the refusal of peace. There- 
upon the Emperor Charles exclaimed with great vivacity : 


You ought not to say that. If there remains any justice in the 
world, no one can make him even the slightest reproach. He was 
the only one among the rulers of Germany who understood the situa- 
tion rightly from the outset and shared my desires for peace. But 
he could not impose his will. It would be terrible if people were 
to single him out as the responsible factor. If his advice had been 
taken, we should have had peace long ago. Have I not often told 
ou how far-sighted he is, how difficult his position bas been amid 
badly fatormed' Prussian generals and statesmen, how he foresaw the 
consequences of the obstinate lust of conquest of his staff, how he 
could not and dared not cope with their determination to impose a 
victorious peace? 

The Emperor William looked to Austria for a just conclusion of 
the war, whereby the destruction of his Empire should be averted. 
That he could know nothing officially of my peace overturcs in the 
spring of 1917 is obvious. But insight, as you know, was regarded 
as high treason to the fatherland. I shall have to bear the responsi- 
bility no more and no less than the Emperor William. The real 
culprits for the world war and for its prolongation will not only be 
acquitted but be entrusted with the duty of passing sentence upon us. 
We are passing through difficult times, but we must keep our heads, 
Learn to regard the Emperor William as T do and have always done. 
All I can tell you is that we have always held faithfully together. 


And a year previously (September, 1917), the Emperor 
Charles had said: 


The Emperor William is, like myself, 2 poor prisoner in his 
Empire. If he had a free hand, we should have had peace long ago, 
for he is the only reasonable man in Germany. 


At the same time, the Emperor Charles was not blind 
to the shortcomings of the other. When I had the honour 
of being received in audience at Hertenstein and ventured 
to express qualified admiration for the Emperor William, 
I was told, “ We must not form too high an idea of his 
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statesmanship. He changed his views rapidly and would 
often express them according to those of the last person 
with whom he had conversed.” 

The German Junkers carried on an intensive campaign 
against the Austrian Emperor and Empire not only within 
their own borders but in the home of their ally. They 
spread every propagandist lie, distorted every event, per- 
suaded the simple that the only hope for Austrians was 
to surrender their fatherland to the Prussian yoke. The 
German ambassador, Count Wedel, acted as the chief 
Junker agent and spy, feeding and subsidizing the press, 
organizing a whole gang of political travellers, needy 
journalists, deputies, detectives, tub-thumpers, provocative 
agents. And Czernin, with all a Government’s powers of 
censorship and arrest and defence of the realm acts, did 
nothing to hinder them. The bad seed sprang up and 
choked Austrian patriotism. To this day there are to be 
found in Austria and Hungary souls so vile that they sigh 
for the scorpions of Prussia instead of striving for the restora- 
tion of their ancient and glorious Monarchy. 

Without thoyght for Austria, prussianized deputies 
clamoured in parliament for such war aims of the Junkers as 
the annexation of Flanders to the German Empire, and 
delivered veiled attacks on the Emperor’s peace policy, 
describing it as “weak” and “a boundless stupidity,” 
hesitating at no insinuation so long as they did not mention 
his name, “‘ We are the victors and demand the palm ” 
(Wir sind die Sieger und verlangen die Palme) was the 
peroration of a sedentary doctor, and the Austrian House 
of Lords rang with cries of conquest that would have seemed 
excessive in Attila or Tamerlane. Yet a little while and 
the eleventh hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh month 
would herald their utter confusion. 
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“* At last we were about to enter the country where the Red Flag 
had become the national emblem. The thought thrilled like new 
wine. . . . The extremists arc preparing the ground for a reaction 
so complete that it would not be surprising if it ended with a new 
king on every one of the vacant thrones of Europe.” 

—Viscountess Srowpen, 


Sauve qui pent—Treasonous nobles—A modern Monarch—Dislike 
of capital punishment. 1. The avalanche: Bohemian disobedience 
Hungarian separation—The little Crown Prince—Chaos in Vienna— 
Disorders at the front—Desperate Germany. 2. Schdnhrunn: The 
Emperor at his post—A gallant sailor—Threats against the Palace— 
Mission to Vienna—Mgr. Hauser—Christian-Social party—The blue 
room—Lammasch—Rebels demand abdication—Frightened Cabinet— 
Panic of Home Secretary—Demand for withdrawal from State affairs 
Objections of the Empress—Ministers pressing—Manifesto signed— 
Departure. 3. Republic frocaimed: Reign of fear—Force at elections 
—Call for union with Germany—French resentment. 4. Eckartsau: 
Insecurity—Clamours for exile—Dr. Renner’s visit—Colonel Struti— 
Timid archdukes—Lloyd George’s Japse—Bauer’s application to Swit- 
zerland—Refusal to depart—Outlawed and forced to go—Strutt’s 
regrets, 


On the 25th of September, 1918, news came that Bulgaria 
had laid down her arms and denounced her alliance, that 
Turkey had suffered a crushing defeat, and that the troops 
of the Entente were beginning to break through in France 
and Flanders. The end was at hand. The opportunity 
had come for all Joyal men to rally round their Sovereign. 

Why did they not do so? 

Nietzsche has written, “‘ The earth hath a skin, a skin 
hath diseases, and the worst of her diseases is Man.” Allow- 
ing that this is an exaggeration, we may admit a certain 
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rodent atavism in man, acting with centrifugal force. At 
great crises, men forsake their Master and flee, cast their 
muskets into the corn (Flinte ins Korn), and cry “‘ Safety 
first,” forgetting that cowardice is often the worst policy. 

The Austrian masses seem very charming. They are 
masters of song and dance, at home in a perpetual carnival, 
born gossips, casy going, fond of practical jokes. They were 
always ready to cheer, sing “ Gort erhalte!” put out carpets 
and flags at the passage of Majesty; they were enthusiastic 
when he strove for peace, and they may be credited with 
unexpected endurance during the war. But Lord Oxford 
and Asquith’s summary of Jews may apply to some of them: 
“They are always ready to fall on your neck or at your 
feet, never to stand by your side.” They possessed neither 
stamina nor initiative. Though long emancipated from 
serfdom, they still loved a lord, looked up, like Milton's 
hungry sheep, to the nobility, and were not fed. 

A study of the nobility throughout the ages explains, 
if it does not justify many of the excesses of ochlocracy. 
The shortcomings of the Austrian aristocracy at a national 
crisis almost invites sighs for the lanterns of the sansculottes. 
It is difficult to detect even the instincts of self-preservation. 
Not only did they give no lead of loyalty when it might 
have turned the balance, but many scrupled not to fan 
treason. In the House of Lords, veiled attacks on the 
Emperor were soon followed by blatant abuse, which the 
President tried in vain to repress. One day, a peer was 
heard to remark, “I have had to walk out of the Jockey 
Club to breathe a little fresh air after all the rank treason 
T have had dinned into my ears.” The head of one highly- 
well-born House openly welcomed a republic because, quoth 
he, “ The Emperor had really not much tenderness for us.” 

That is explained by what I have summed up as his 
Tory-Democracy. Ever considerate for the feelings of 
others, he was scrupulous to accord all the courtesies and 
precedences which nobles regarded as due to their quarter- 
ings. But he had never admitted privileges of defiance to 
the law or of over-eating in times of famine. It was 
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suspected that he probably preferred to hear the opinions of 
a peasant rather than the parrot reflections of a prince. 
Age has no respect for youth, and senile courtiers could 
scarcely be expected to rejoice in the advent of a Monarch 
whose fresh enthusiasm and vigorous activities belonged to 
an age far removed from the prejudices of their traditions. 

They wagged their heads when he relaxed the rigid 
Spanish etiquette of his predecessors. He was almost the 
first Habsburg to use a motor-car. Telephones surrounded 
him at his desk; he went so far as to introduce them on 
his special trains, connecting them at every station. He 
knew railway engines by heart, acquainted himself with 
every new mechanical device. He hesitated not to encourage 
even modern art, remarking that live artists have more claim 
upon us than old masters. 

His tender heart found expression in ways inconvenient 
to the hide-bound. Thus he seized every opportunity of 
revising harsh sentences, One of these had condemned a 
poor peasant-woman to a long term because she had over- 
charged for her chickens and eggs. She was pardoned at 
once, and he exclaimed, ““ Why do I never hear of a big 
pone being punished, only of the persecution of the little 

ople?” 

- taal he could rarely bring himself to sign a sentence 
of death, If this was unavoidable, it was always repugnant. 
Once he hesitated for a long time over the case of a multiple 
murder. The judge had intimated that a reprieve in such 
a case would be equivalent to the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. At last the Emperor found a pretext. “If this had 
been the case of a murderer,” he said finally, “ there would 
have been no loophole for my prerogative of mercy. But 
T see it is a woman, so once again I will allow mercy to 
prevail over justice.” 


I, THE AVALANCHE 


The avalanche came very quickly. The Bohemians 
hesitated before taking the plunge which raised the republic 
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of Czechoslovakia, but at last decided that the opportunity 
of independence was too tempting. If the Emperor’s plan 
for reform had not been thwarted, they would have been 
content to abide within the Empire. As it was, much good 
feeling remained towards his person. Klofa¢t, one of their 
deputies, was received in the Imperial train in October, 
1918, though the Emperor knew the revolution was actually 
being consummated. The deputy had just lost a son in the 
war, and the Emperor offered sincere condolences. Then 
he added, ‘‘ Enough blood has already been shed on the 
battle-fields, Try to use your influence to prevent any more 
during the events which are about to happen.” 

Hungary was on the eve of recalling her army and pro- 
claiming the end of her union with Austria. The Emperor 
visited the country with the Empress to discuss the situation 
with politicians of all parties, Such was the general panic that, 
when he announced the visit, some suggested he would be 
deserting his post in Austria, while others declared Hungary 
would be unsafe for him. No doubt, neither country was 
a haven of rest at this crisis, but that did not disturb their 
Majesties. They were warned of gangs of marauders in 
the woods of Gédéllé, their country-seat near Budapest— 
hungry, ragged, desperate folk, commonly called bs 
(chicken-snatchers), but the Emperor merely remarked that 
marauders should not prevent his enjoying a day or two's 
sport with the pheasants, Then General Lukacsics, the 
Governor of Bocepest, who had always posed in the army 
as the “man of iron,” was alarmed by the general 
atmosphere and wanted to use machine-guns in the streets. 
There was no need for them yet, and they would only have 
precipitated revolution, so the Emperor was firm in his 
refusal. In4eed, he was the only man who kept his head 
and remained patient. All the politicians seemed panic- 
stricken, Many fled for their lives. None had anything 
wise to suggest. 

A few days later, when Red guards were firing in the 
streets of Budapest and threatening to seize the Imperial 
children at Gédéllé, Lukacsics applied to the Emperor for 
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orders, announcing that ix any case he declined all responsi- 
bility for what might happen. And, Jater on, this “ iron 
soldier” so far forgot himself (and the facts) as to assert 
that the Empercr had forbidden him to shoot, thereby 
facilitating the revolution. This though the Emperor had 
definitely ordered him, if he could find any faithful troops, 
to suppress the revolution relentlessly. Here, as in Vienna, 
his Majesty was of opinion that it would be an entirely mis- 
placed mercy to spare a handful of miscreants who were 
misleading the people, and thereby to rob the soldiers at the 
front of the fruits of all their sufferings and sacrifices after 
they had risked their all for home and country. 

On the 24th of October, news came of a mutiny at 
Fiume, and events in Vienna called for the presence of the 
Sovereign. On the 26th, he hurried with the Empress to 
the post of greater danger, thereby exposing himself later 
to Horthy's taunts of having forsaken Hungary in her 
darkest hour! The train-service was disorganized and the 
journey took thirteen hours instead of four and a half, a 
gloomy pilgrimage at night-time through mists and driving 
rain and universal despondency. 

The Imperial children followed by car, and a story is 
told of the little Crown Prince Otto, then four years of 
age. There was some delay in starting, and the child, 
growing impatient, strolled out to the top of the steps. A 
group of soldiers had gathered below in no friendly mood, 
and raised a rude laugh at the sight of so small a person 
in the garb of a Hungarian officer. But he did not suspect 
for a moment that anything could be wrong. He was 
accustomed to universal affection, so he smiled and saluted 
as a matter of course. Then a miracle happened. Doubt- 
less many of the men had little boys of their own at home, 
and all Hungarians adore their young. A spontancous 
cheer broke forth from the mutineers and had not died 
away when the Imperial party drove out of sight. 

Chaos reigned in Vienna. The well-meaning Professor 
Lammasch had become the last of the Emperor’s Prime 
Ministers. Every wiseacre offered empty advice and 
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warnings against the inevitable. A manifesto had been 
issued establishing a federal Austria, but it came too 
late. 

News of chaos came from the front. The Hungarian 
revolution had recalled soldiers, creating gaps in many 
places, where the enemy could penetrate unhindered, and 
necessitating the acceptance of an armistice, which General 
von Weber signed on the 30th of October. This armistice 
was not respected by the Italians, and when the Imperial 
troops tried to organize an orderly withdrawal, hostilities 
were resumed, shots were fired to hurry them through 
the mountain valleys or to cut off their retreat. Thus and 
thus only, the Austrians complain, did the Italians contrive, 
in defiance of all the laws of honourable warfare, to 
capture thousands of defenceless and unsuspecting men, 
whole army corps with all their arms and accoutrements as 
they sought to make their way peacefully to their distracted 
homes,“ This,” an Austrian patriot exclaims with perhaps 
pardonable bitterness, ‘‘ is what the Italians have proclaimed 
as the glorious victory of Vittorio Veneto! ” 

On the Russian and Balkan fronts there was a general 
sauve qui peut, Bohemian, Croatian, German, Polish and 
other Austrian troops following the Hungarian example and 
taking flight to their homes. A few detachments succeeded 
in maintaining discipline and winning through with their 
officers, but the difficulty was to reach home at all. The 
few trains swarmed as though with bees, fugitives clustering 
on door-handles, cattle trucks seething with humanity. 
Long doleful files tramped across unknown country, living 
on offal, begging crusts of bread. Buonaparte’s retreat 
from Moscow can scarcely have been much worse. 

In Hungary, the torches of insurrection had already 
been kindled by the Socialist aristocrat, Count Kérolyi. 
Germany had collapsed even more thoroughly, casting away 
her boasted discipline and Kultur, Beaten warriors were 
thirsting for Hohenzollern blood, displaying the same 
qualities of despair as the French towards their Napoleon the 
Little in 1870, seeking scapegoats at all costs. William II 
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had been taunted for withdrawing to Holland, but his life 
was at stake and he hoped to fight another day. 

The Emperor Charles was made of sterner stuff. The 
hour was dark, the realm apparently in the agony of death, 
but he had no intention of leaving his post. He was 
confident that, if minds were given time to recover from 
their sudden panic, the majority of the people would seck 
a bloodless way for the restoration of the country on federal 
lines. If Mr. Wilson meant anything by his fourteen points, 
if the Entente were honest in the alleged aims of their war, 
if they cared anything for the revival of Europe and the 
happiness of mankind, it was unbelievable that they should 
contribute to the perpetuation of chaos. They could not 
wish to condemn another Empire to the anarchy of Russia. 


2. SCHONBRUNN 


Some suggested that he should await the passing of the 
storm among his faithful Tyrolese at Innsbruck, but there 
he might have been seized by the Italians as a hostage for 
the extortion of more stringent terms of peace, And the 
Italians were showing no intention of releasing prisoners 
of war, lest they should return and restore order. Hostile 
Sg ae was already asserting that this had been done 
with the connivance of the Emperor, that he feared lest his 
old soldiers should fight against him. 

No, the Emperor determined to remain at Schénbrunn, 
in the Palace of his ancestors. 

On the 8th of November, the dark hours seemed to be 
relieved by the appearance of a gallant sailor, whose devotion 
had not been shaken by the disasters of the nation. A 
Chamberlain announced Vice-Admiral Nicholas von Horthy, 
who had come to report his surrender of the Austro- 
Hungarian fleet to the “National Council of Serbians, 
Croatians and Slovenes” at Agram on the previous day. A 
tall, upstanding man, the type of a smart naval officer, alert 
and clear-eyed, cheery and breezy, that was the usual portrait 
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of him familiar to the public. Now he appeared bent and 
broken, a picture of defeat and disgrace. There were tears 
on his cheeks. His voice was choked by loyal emotion. 

The Emperor received him kindly, tried to comfort 
him and put him at his ease. 

“Sit down and tell me all about it. Take your own 
time,” 

Always a chatterbox, Horthy soon thawed in the sooth- 
ing atmosphere. The words trickled out at first, gathered 
in volume, acquired the force of torrents as he proceeded. 
He described the pain of his emotions, the shock that would 
haunt him as long as he lived. Then he praised the conduct 
of the sailors,’ their unshakable loyalty to their Sovereign, 
their devotion to himself, their rigid discipline; how they 
stood to attention till the very last moment, when their 
Admiral’s flag was struck. They did not seem to realize 
that the war was lost, and it would not have been lost but 
for the treachery of folks at home. Not a single sailor had 
been tainted by the insidious propaganda of communists 
and emissaries of the enemy. 

Self-pity continued to predominate as he expatiated on 
his humiliations. He dwelt on the discomforts of his 
journey, how the trains were packed with discharged sailors, 
how his wife and children had found it difficult to buy food. 
This was the most tragic moment in his life. All the 
highest ideals he had cherished from his youth up were 
now shattered and betrayed. 

The Emperor listened and watched him with his kindly, 
magnetic eyes. For the moment, Horthy was certainly 
sincere, 

“ Sir,” he cried passionately, “ I assure your Majesty that 
I will continue to serve you to my life’s end; to the very 
last breath in my body I will be true; and all my officers 
are of the same mind. Not one of us will ever rest 


» He contradicts himself in his report on the surrender, dated 27 March, 
4920, in which he accounts for that surrender by bolshevik excesses and 
his own utter inability to contro! them. (See Werkmann, “ Deutschland 
als Verbiindeter,”” pp. 318-324.) 
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until your royal rights are restored to the full; not one of 
us will hesitate to sacrifice our heart’s blood on your 
behalf.” 

And without any prompting from his Sovereign, Horthy 
leaped to his feet, raised his hands aloft and swore that he 
would never rest until he had succeeded in restoring the 
King to his throne. 

The Emperor was deeply moved by these declarations. 
Here, he thought, was a worthy type of the officer of the 
old school, loyal to the core, faithful unto death, and the 
scene made so deep an impression that confidence lingered 
long after black treachery had been revealed. 

At midnight, the Emperor summoned Count Hunyadi 
and Baron Werkmann, members of his suite, and said: 

“The example of the German revolution will break up 
Austria. Already there are demands for a republic here, 
and there remains no one to defend the Monarchy. I have 
already been told that, if I do not abdicate, this Palace will 
be invaded by the mob. But I will not abdicate, I will 
not run away. I may be dethroned, but that will not 
deprive me of my rights. What I want to know is whether 
the parties, who declared themselves monarchists a few days 
ago, still have the courage of their convictions.” 

Baron Werkmann set out at once for Vienna, which 
had the appearance of a cemetery, where the usual night 
life was buried. He returned at two in the morning, after 
having roused most of the leading politicians, but the 
Emperor, physically fatigued, had just retired to bed. At 
six, however, he was ready for Werkmann and Hunyadi in 
his study, so weary that he seemed shaken with cold, though 
the room was terribly overheated, 

Werkmann reported that (1) the Social Democrats were 
determined to strike while the iron was hot and proceed to 
every extremity; (2) the Christian-Social party were still 
monarchists and, if they stood firm, there would be little 
or no majority for a republic, and (3) the German 
Nationalists were not prepared to fight for the Empire, 
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but had not yet decided to declare openly against it. The 
advice of friends was to confer with Mgr. Hauser, 
a leader of the Christian-Social party. So the Emperor 
wrote a short, moving letter to Cardinal Piffl, Prince Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, asking him to see Hauser. 

Werkmann set out again at seven. It was Sunday. 
Many of the shops had been barricaded as though in fear 
of riots, and there were few people to be seen. Two Red 
guards stood at the entrance to the barracks, The famous 
Ringstrasse was incredibly dirty and neglected. The Arch- 
bishop’s palace scemed deserted, and no one asked the 
visitor’s business. However, he found his way to the 
library. Presently the Cardinal came in, astonished to find 
anyone there. He read the Emperor's letter and said, “I 
will do my duty.” 

At g.5, the Cardinal telephoned to Schénbrunn that 
his mission had been successful and, if Werkmann returned, 
he should hear details. When this was reported to the 
Emperor, he said, “‘I was sure Hauser would be true to 
me and to himself.” 

This may have been too sanguine a belief. The 
Cardinal reported that Hauser had been deeply moved by 
his Sovercign’s confidence, realized the difficulties of the 
position, but had no fear of a disaster, “I assure your 
Eminence,” be had said, “‘ that I shall be able to hold the 
Christian-Social party to the Imperial flag.” “ But,” the 
Cardinal added, ** the Christian-Social leaders, Mgr. Seipel 
and Mgr. Hauser, advise that his Majesty should make 
certain concessions to the populace, now disappointed and 
turbulent in consequence of the long privations of the war 
and all their vain sacrifices of blood and treasure. The 
Party has therefore undertaken to prepare a manifesto to 
be signed and published after consideration by his 
Majesty in accordance with the constitution. There is to 
be a meeting of the provisional national assembly on the 
12th, and a proposal will be made for a republic. If his 
Majesty will make the suggested announcement before- 
hand, he will have provided the Christian-Social party 
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with an argument for their loyalty.” As though loyalty 
needed arguments! 

Was Hauser a traitor? Otherwise his conduct after 
his assurances to the Cardinal is incomprehensible. On the 
toth and the r1th, his partisans weakened more and more. 
Immediately after his talk with the Cardinal, he advised 
them to let themselves be convinced by the republicans. On 
the 11th, he announced that he heard the peasants of Upper 
Austria were for a republic, and he considered that decisive. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor was not concerned only with 
his own position. All through one night, he had sat up 
with an aide-de-camp in the Blue Room at Schénbrunn, 
carrying on negotiations by telephone with ministers, 
ambassadors and generals of various countries. It was a 
hopeless, exhausting vigil, the last struggle before the collapse 
of the Austrian Empire. 

Poor Lammasch was still the Emperor’s Prime Minister, 
His cabinct met twice on the roth of November, sitting into 
the small hours. They were now convinced that the 
assembly on the 12th would declare for a republic. The 
chief reason for that opinion lay in the demoralization of 
Berlin and especially the departure of the Emperor William. 
Only a little firmness on the part of the republicans, it 
was thought, and the Emperor Charles would. depart too. 
The possibility of republican riots in Vienna impressed the 
timid. 

The cabinet council debated what was the wisest course 
to recommend to the Emperor. If he abdicated, he would 
escape a violent deposition, but there would remain no hope 
of areturn. If he did not abdicate, it was feared that Red 
battalions would march on Schénbrunn and seize his person. 
He might suffer the fate of the Czar. Ritter von Gayer, 
the Home Secretary, had heard that the Palace would be 
attacked in the afternoon of the 11th. 

On the morning of the roth, the cabinet received a 
demand from Dr. Renner, leader of the Austrian Social 
Democrats and Republicans, that the Emperor’s abdication 
should be announced forthwith. Otherwise they would 
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declare him 9 a The cabinet refused, but Mgr. 
Seipel, Minister for Social Welfare, proposed as an alterna- 
tive that the Emperor should sign a paper abandoning all 
share in the affairs of Government, and this the cabinet 
accepted. 

The Emperor expected to receive some such proposal 
from his cabinet. The message from the Cardinal had 
prepared him. But he was not disposed to agree. It might 
satisfy the Christian-Social party, but of what value would 
that be if the republicans had a majority in the assembly? 
Finally, he said, “I wil] hear what my ministers have to 
propose.” 

They were expected that day, but appear to have been 
too timid to come. Von Flottow came, however, in the 
afternoon, a diplomat entrusted with the liquidation of 
Hungarian affairs at the Austrian Foreign Office. He said 
that rumours of an immediately impending revolution had 
reached the various foreign missions repeatedly during the 
last few days, and he brought word from the representatives 
of neutral States that they were prepared to accompany the 
Emperor collectively for his protection if he were compelled 
to go abroad. The Emperor sent his cordial thanks for 
their consideration, but declared that he had no intention 
of running away. 

Time went on, and he grew impatient. He asked what 
had happened to the cabinet, but no one knew. A message 
from the Foreign Office announced that the council of the 
German Nationalists had decided to proclaim a republic and 
union with Germany. At last Lammasch and Gayer made 
their belated appearance. Baron Werkmann has described 
the historic scene which followed. It made a deep impres- 
sion upon him. 

Lammasch was excited, nervous and gloomy, unable to 
concentrate his thoughts or finish his sentences. Gayer, the 
Home Secretary, was better able to control his emotions. 
They had submitted no draft, but now brought a document 
to be signed by the Emperor, abandoning his share in the 
Government, and, while they were explaining its purport, 
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the telephone bell rang. The press-bureau of the Christian- 
Social party had issued the following message: 

“Tt is announced that the Occupant of the Throne 
(Triger der Krone) will retire before to-morrow’s sitting 
of the National Assembly. The Lammasch ministry will 
retire at the same time. As to the future form of govern- 
ment, a popular vote can alone decide in accordance with 
the constitution.” 

This official communication was intended to force the 
signature of the manifesto. Werkmann wrote it down and 
brought it to the Emperor. Gayer asked if the message was 
thought to be authentic, and Werkmann answered “ Yes.” 
Then Gayer lost all his self-control. He was panic-stricken, 
scarcely able to speak coherently. 

“Your Majesty sees that the Christian-Social party is 
pressing,” he raved. ‘* Without your Majesty’s signature, 
the decision will go against your Majesty. According to 
my information, td Majesty will see mobs of working men 
at Schénbrunn this afternoon. Your Majesty will not be 
entirely forsaken, but the few who remain will fall, The 
manifesto is the only way out. We must have it at once, 
this very minute. It must go to the State printing-press 
and be published by three o'clock. Its publication can 
alone restrain those people, who now shrink from 
nothing.” 

Never had this usually calm man spoken with such 
vehemence, 

Lammasch had lost all composure, Breathing heavily, 
he muttered, “ Yes, it must be. I require the document at 
once, I beg and implore that it may be signed.” 

The Emperor was not in the least infected by this panic. 
“ Leave me alone for a few minutes,” he said. 

Lammasch and Gayer withdrew. Werkmann was about 
to follow, but the Emperor beckoned him back. He asked 
to have the Cardinal’s words repeated. This was done and 
Werkmann added, “ I beg your Majesty to sign.” 

“In that case her Majesty shall hear your advice too.” 

A message was sent and the Empress came in, The 
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Emperor handed her the portentous document. She glanced 
through it rather than read it. 

“Never!” she exclaimed. “‘ You cannot abdicate.” 

The Emperor replied calmly, “ This is not an abdica- 
tion.” 

But the Empress scarcely seemed to hear. “ A Sover- 
eign can never abdicate,” she declared. “He can be 
deposed. He can be declared to have Jost his rights. Very 
well. That is force. It does not compel him to admit that 
he has lost his rights. He can submit to force according to 
time and circumstances, but abdicate! Never, never, never ! 
Rather will 1 be struck down here with you. Then Otto 
will succeed us. And if we all fali—why, there remain 
other Habsburgs! ”” 

The Empress glowed with courage and determination. 

The adjutant Ledochowski knocked at the door. ‘‘ Your 
Majesty, the Ministers press urgently for an answer.” 

“They must wait a tittle while longer.” 

A few minutes later, Ledochowski knocked again. 
Then Gayer pushed his way in, The Emperor and Empress 
withdrew to the Porcelain Room so as to discuss the matter 
undisturbed. 

Werkmann submitted, ‘“ Your Majesty has already 
heard that an Imperial Austria will secure worse peace 
terms. That has made even loyal subjects hesitate.” 

Yue Emperor: ‘* That is nonsense. I shall certainly be 
of far more use to Austria than those gentlemen who carry 
folly so far as to irritate the victors by declaring for union 
with Germany.” 

Werxmann: “‘ Your Majesty, reason does not count now. 
Only passions, misguided notions, aberrations. The truest 
subjects of your Majesty advise this, and one must have con- 
fidence in their counsels. What happens to-morrow will 
not be an expression of the people’s will, but compulsion.” 

‘Tue Empress: “ Meanwhile the country will be reduced 
to the utmost misery. Who will be concerned for the father- 
land if it is no longer led by the one man who is above 
party-interests and cares only for the future of all? ” 
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Wergmann: “I know the people will be reduced to 
misery. But can his Majesty prevent that? Your Majesty 
must realize that at this hour the Monarchy no longer exists. 
Hungary, Bohemia, Croatia have fallen away. It will be 
no monarchy if a cabinet is set up independently to surrender 
Austria to Germany. Is it worth while for the Monarch to 
remain at Schénbrunn without power? His Majesty is not 
only Lord of Austria, but of Hungarians, Bohemians, Poles, 
and many others. If we think of the future, we must look 
to a reunion of all those peoples. That will come when 
dire necessity has drawn them more closely together. They 
will then turn to the ruler who alone can unite and lead 
them. To-day folly reigns. There can be no ruler in a 
mad-house. This manifesto leaves the way open.” 

Although the Emperor had scarcely been accorded time 
for a superficial perusal of the document, he at once 
recognized its pitfalls and he insisted on the addition of a 
declaration to the effect that the temporary renunciation of 
the exercise of his Sovereign rights did not constitute 
abdication, 

Lammasch and Gayer implored the Emperor not to 
insist upon this, as the manifesto would have to be revised 
and publication would accordingly be delayed at a time 
when the masses of the people could no longer be restrained. 
Eventually he gave way in view of the panic of the two 
ministers, but he did so only after receiving their solemn 
promise that the supplementary declaration should be 
embodied as an integral part of the Imperial manifesto 
before the document was presented to the National 
Assembly. 

“We have lost a battle,” said Werkmann, “ but not the 
campaign.” 

And the Empress said later, “ I was hasty in my con- 
clusions. I now recognize that the manifesto does not bury 
hopes of the future. I have confidence, not in an immediate 
but in a certain future.” 

But the ministers did not fulfil the solemn obligation 
which they had undertaken to their Sovereign, and the 
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consequence has been that a false impression went forth to 
the world on a matter of the highest political and historical 
importance. Even such generally accepted books of reference 
as Whitaker's Almanack continue to publish the falschood 
of an abdication by his Majesty, who, even on his deathbed, 
still solemnly protested that he had never abdicated or con- 
sented to abdicate, and that the manifesto of the roth of 
November had been extorted from him and was therefore 
absolutely without force or value. 
The manifesto ran as follows: 


Since my accession to the throne, I have striven incessantly to 
relieve my peoples from the horrors of a war, for the declaration of 
which I was in no way responsible. 

I have not hesitated to restore constitutional life and have opened 
the way to the independent national development of my peoples. 

Ever filled with unchangeable love for all my peoples, I will not 
place myself as an obstacle to their progress. 

Henceforward, I recognize the decision which concerns the future 
government of German Austria. 

The people has taken over the government through its representa- 
tives. I resign all share in the business of the State, 
at the same time I relieve my Austrian Government of their 
offices. 

May the people of German Austria fashion and fortify the new 
order in a spirit of unity and reconciliation. The happiness of my 
peoples has been the object of my warmest wishes from the outset. 

Internal peace can alone heal the wounds of this war. 


It was now the 11th of November, Armistice Day. 
Mainly to avoid exposing his friends to the risk of blood- 
shed, the Emperor decided to Jeave Schénbrunn as it 
was about to be declared “ State property of the republic.” 
His choice fell on Eckartsau, a country house in the middle 
of a park filled with game, which would afford food in case 
of need. It was Imperial property, forming part of the 
Familienfonds and, being near to Vienna, it would enable 
him to receive visitors and keep in touch with events, though 
that eventually proved a doubtful advantage. 

At 6.30 p.m. the remaining courtiers assembled in the 
Hall of Ceremonies at Schénbrunn. The Emperor and 
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Empress led their children to the chapel of the Palace. 
Then they shook hands with everybody and gave thanks 
for faithful service. Slowly they descended the steps... A 
battalion of the Volkswehr (people’s militia) was advancing 
to take possession of the Palace. Smoking and chattering, 
they pushed back the crowds of curious spectators into line. 
They stacked their rifles on the ground, threw their packs 
about everywhere. The cadets of the Military Academy, 
who had mounted guard during the last few days, 
approached the Imperial pair and swore eternal fealty. 
Their Majesties entered the waiting car, and set forth along 
the road that was to lead to exile. 

As they drove away, a chamberlain approached Baron 
Werkmann and asked, “‘ What about the oath of the house- 
hold? It will be a hindrance to our future. For my part, 
I consider myself released.” 

To which the answer was, “ Your oath was the price 
of the honours you received. Pay now. It is not a high 
price to remain true.” 

The adjutants in waiting on their Majesties at Eckartsau 
were Colonel Count Ledochowski and Captain Emmerich 
Zeno von Schonta. Baron Werkmann remained at Schén- 
brann and the Hofburg to wind up affairs. On the 12th, 
he felt he had stepped into a new world. The new rulers 
filled the park ane yatds and corridors and rooms. They 
mutilated and finally destroyed a portrait of the great 
Empress Maria Theresa, to whom Austria had owed salva- 
tion, Gradually Schonbrunn was cleared. It seemed to 
have fallen into a deep sleep. In Vienna the rattle of 
machine-guns could be heard. Then all was silent, as in 
a tomb. 


3. REPUBLIC PROCLAIMED 


At 3.55 p-m. on the 12th of November, 1918, the rump 
of Austria became a republic. At least, the pretended 
National Assembly passed unanimous vote to that effect. 
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Mgr. Hauser’s men all voted against Monarchy in spite of 
his promises and the fulfilment of all his conditions. Not 
one faithful man remained among the deputies. No, not 
one. And but for the presence of mind of a doorkeeper, 
there might have been a Red republic. For scarcely had the 
President of the assembly announced the new dispensation 
than a company of Red guards advanced with a fusillade. 
The crowd outside was seized with panic, fleeing in all 
directions, leaving two dead and thirty-one wounded in the 
streets. There was no one to defend the young republic. 
Only the doorkeeper. At the last moment, this unknown 
hero contrived, by a violent effort of al! his strength, to close 
the gates and safeguard the will of a people, which had not 
been consulted. 

A reign of fear rather than a reign of terror ensued. 
The Socialist newspaper, Arbeiter Zeitung, called the new 
Austria ‘‘ a republic without republicans.” The convinced 
supporters could be counted on both hands. The others 
were either trembling for their skins or hoping to fish in 
troubled waters. ‘The middle-class press was silent, fearing 
reprisals from Red guards, who invaded any offices sus- 
pected of lukewarmness or opposition. The new army 
chose officers who accepted soviets. The timid Viennese 
were terrorized by domiciliary visits, and there was a certain 
amount of sporadic pillage. Soldiers were billeted on the 
Cardinal, nominally for his protection. Over a hundred 
officers protected the Hofburg and its treasures, to the dis- 
appointment of prospective looters, and it was not until 
several months later that Red guards came there to search 
for arms, which were not to be found. The Court stables 
were taken over and the priceless horses sold cheaply to 
profiteers. On the whole, Vienna suffered less than was 
expected, The chief vandalism was concentrated on des- 
troying memories and insignia of the Empire. 

Archives were ransacked in the vain hope of finding 
documents to compromise the Emperor. A virulent cam- 

aign was conducted against him, increasing as the day 
or elections approached. These elections were a foregone 
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conclusion, for none had energy to resist. There was no 
cohesion among the orderly classes. The Socialists and 
Communists announced that they would use force in the 
event of defeat. Even so, although the middle classes were 
deservedly beaten, the Reds failed to obtain an absolute 
majority and could not seize the reins. Some thought it 
might have been wiser to let them do so, on the principle 
that “ the quickest way to the promised land lies through 
the Red Sea.” If so, that would have been a justification 
for the treachery of Count Kérolyi in Hungary. 

Much damage was done to the country by the new rulers’ 
declaration in favour of union with Germany. Blurting 
out the foolish desire for the aggrandiscment of defeated 
Germany made France harden her heart against Austria. 
She determined to make the peace conditions more stringent. 
Then she countermanded the lavish provisions, which were 
already on their way, for revictualling the famine-stricken 
country. 


4. ECKARTSAU 


Life at Eckartsau was far from smiling. There was 
often no light after sundown. Food was difficult to obtain, 
and the new authorities did little to relieve. Then there 
was a sense of insecurity. Suspicious figures, in and out of 
uniform, thronged like wolves up to the very gates of the 
park. Some actually clambered in, and machine-guns were 
heard in pursuit of game. Perhaps it was as well that the 
Emperor was ill, for he would never have consented to give 
up his usual walks in order to avoid marauders. 

Hitherto, beyond slight colds, he had never known ill- 
ness or submitted to bed in the daytime, But now, after 
all the strain and disappointments, he was forced to admit 
great weariness, and he had to appear at the children’s 
Christmas-tree in a bath-chair. But he never lost his good 
spirits. He felt it a relief that the country had been spared 
civil war and he believed that it would one day return to its 
allegiance. The only thing which troubled him was the dire 
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necessities of the people. He was never heard to complain 
of the change in persons who had overflowed with assurances 
of devotion in better times but now grovelled to their new 
masters. 

The Government hastened to make a pretext of his ill- 
ness to recommend change of air. They said, too, that his 
presence so near Vienna had influenced the elections. They 
were afraid of Monarchy and regretted that they had not 
insisted on exile when the Emperor refused to abdicate. The 
Arbeiter Zeitung published an article entitled “‘ The Dynasty 
must emigrate,” and a campaign was conducted for emigra- 
tion or abdication. Even the Christian-Social party pressed 
for abdication, arguing that it would not prevent a return 
when the republic died a natural death. 

Dr. Renner, the Chancellor of the new republic, came 
to call, but was not received. He saw Captain von Schonta 
and expressed a tender anxiety for the Emperor's health and 
safety. The damp air could not be good for him and one 
never knew what the lawless elements of the populace might 
take it into their heads todo, The answer was that no fault 
could be found with the air and, as to safety, they had thirty 
rifles and good marksmen quite capable of holding in check 
a considerable amount of “ lawless elements.” Besides, the 
Government was responsible for the peace and safety of the 
Imperial residence, Finally, Renner demanded that the 
Emperor should no longer be addressed as Majesty. The 
Captain laughed and suggested that Renner should cease to 
be called Doctor. 

Peaceful persuasion had failed. The republic proceeded 
to tighten its bonds. Carts bringing provisions to Eckartsau 
were attacked and plundered by soldiers under the command 
of a Lieutenant Levy or Miiller. Some sheds were burnt. 
Poachers multiplied. Shots were exchanged between them 
and the police. 

The foreign representatives grew anxious. In February, 
1gt9, Colonel Sir Thomas Cuninghame, Bart., head of the 
British military mission to Czechoslovakia, informed the 
Government that the King of England was sending an officer 
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to the Emperor as a personal guard. The Foreign Secretary 
of the republic, Dr. Bauer, was much perturbed and ex- 
claimed, “ This may be the end of us. What are we to 
do if Kaiser Karl appoints ministers and introduces them to 
us through his British officer? We could only give up our 
posts at once.” 

Colonel E. L. Strutt, D.S.O.,' arrived with instructions 
“to supply his Majesty with cvery moral and material 
support,” and the Empress remarked to one of her suite, 
“God be praised, there is still one chivalrous monarch 
among our late encmies! ” 

Mgr. =p was repeatedly asked to use his influence in 
favour of abdication, but refused to hear of it. The Arbeiter 
Zeitung published an article in March, 1919, “‘ All Monarch- 
ists must go! ” and this moved certain Archdukes in Vienna 
to beg the Emperor to make the sacrifice of his Crown in the 
interests of his (!) safety. Then Dr. Renner demanded 
abdication on the ground that the Emperor’s manifesto had 
agreed to respect Austria’s decision as to her form of govern- 
ment. To which the answer came that the republic had 
been proclaimed by a provisional assembly, not elected by 
the people; that the recent elections had taken place under 
terrorism, not all over Austria, and with the participation of 
foreigners; could not therefore be accepted as the decision of 
the nation; and, with regard to the continued threats against 
his Majesty, still more to the appearance of armed bands at 
Eckartsau, tolerated by the Government, the British officer 
responsible for his Majesty’s safety had requested his Govern- 
ment to take immediate steps to provide a safer place of 
residence. 

In the spring of 1925, Mr. Lloyd George took a holiday 
to Madeira and, according to modern fashion, contributed 
his reflections to a newspaper. They may seem sympathetic 
to a superficial reader, but various inaccuracies convey an 
erroneous impression. 

“ At the end of October or the beginning of November, 
1918,” he wrote, “I held in my hand a telegram signed 
+ See his diaries, pp. 175-192 inf. 
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Karl, begging me to assure him an asylum in the Swiss 
mountains.” 

Now it is quite impossible that the Emperor can have 
sent any such telegram at that time. He had not the faintest 
thought of leaving his country at the end of October or the 
beginning of November, and in any case would not have 
dreamed of telegraphing to Mr. Lloyd George. _ Besides, 
there was then no telegraphic communication with the 
enemy, and if the Emperor had telegraphed through some 
neutral diplomatists, the fact could be traced. The only 
possible explanation scems to be that Mr. Lloyd George con- 
fused some later telegram, though presumably he does not 
receive Imperial telegrams every day and might be expected 
to remember whether he ever received one at all. He 
was concerned with picturesque journalism and doubtless 
attached small importance to a matter affecting the character 
and memory of a dead Sovereign. 

Captain von Schonta wrote with great courtesy, request- 
ing Mr. Lloyd George to consult his archives and correct 
his mistake. That statesman had written with patronizin, 
sympathy of the poor Emperor, and it did not seem eh 
to ask him to correct a serious calumny. But, will it 
be believed? he did not trouble even to send an acknow- 
ledgment through his expensive secretariat. Perhaps now, 
in moments of greater leisure, he may see his way to make 
belated amends. 

Colonel Strutt is convinced that, right up to the 
Emperor’s departure, his Majesty had never dreamed of 
leaving his country except under compulsion. The decisive 
moment doubtless came when the revolutionary government 
announced that the Emperor was outlawed—vogelfrei, free 
as a bird to be shot by the first miscreant with an eye for 
crime. 

Colonel Strutt wrote to Captain von Schonta from 
Danzig on the 13th of March, 1921, saying: “I reproach 
myself bitterly. We ought to have remained. My anxiety 
was to blame. I hope their Majesties will be able to 
forgive me.” 
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To this the Emperor approved the following answer : 


It was better to leave his country than to stay as a prisoner 
exposed to the violent actions of a misguided mob. Departing with 
dignity unimpaired, the future remained open with all its possibilities, 
So you have no reason to reproach yourself. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IX 
FROM THE DIARIES OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL E. L. STRUTT, D,S.0. 


Summons to Eckartsau~Travel in revolutionary Austria—Sir T. 
Cuninghame. i. Arrival at Court: First impressions—The Emperor 
—Courtiers—Food—The Empress~-Hardships—Poachers—Means _of 
defence—Red guards—No abdication—Polite _peasants—Wire for 
British troops. 2. Vienna: Festetics’ footmen—Czernin in disgrace— 
Food commissions. 3. Diplomatic negotiations: Demands for abdica- 
tion—Uselessness of Cuninghame—The Swiss—Proposed Aight of the 
Emperor~Provisions pillaged—Audience of Empress-War Office 
message—Official lies—Visit to Renner—Cringing Ministers—Retreat 
to Amras refused. 4. Arrangements for departure: Emperor agrees 
—Special train ordered—Renner's final threats—Bauer, the Premier— 
A good bluff. 5. Exile: Service in chapel—Cutting the wires—Imperial 
dignity—Sobbing subjects—" After 700 years ""—" Votre mitratlleuse” 
HLA, tribute-—Switzerland without a hitch—British indifference— 
Finale. 


Ventce, 215¢ February, tg19.—I made arrangements for my journey 
to Rome and Taranto en route for Constantinople. A steam-cutter 
came for me at 22.30—my train leaving at 23.30—and I was just 
pushing off when the hotel porter brought a W.T. message from the 
Commando Supremo stating that I was to await “ urgent orders ” 
arriving from Padua. I returned to the hote! and slept there. 

aand February—At 14.00 hours message arrived from Tom 
Bridges, Constantinople: 


“You will proceed at once to Eckartsau and give Emperor and 
Empress moral support of British Government, They are stated to 
be in danger of their lives, to be suffering great hardships and 
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lack medical attendance. Endeavour by every possible means to 
ameliorate their condition. 
(Signed) Genera Bripces.”? 


We all concluded that the Emperor was the Emperor of Austria, 
but disagreed as to the meaning of “ moral support.” None of us 
had any idea where Eckartsau was. 

23rd February.—On board H.M.S. Hydra destroyer. Got away 
at 06.45. Arrived in torrents of rain at Fiume at 15.10. . . . A train 
was stated to be leaving for Zagreb at 22.00 hours. A first-class 
carriage, old style, was reserved for us. It contained no cushions, 
no lights, no glass in the windows, and through the opening in the 
roof, where the light had once stood, poured a continual stream of 
water. 

24th February—R.T.O. had assured us that no train took less 
than 24 hours to Zagreb (Agram); however, at 07.10 we steamed into 
that station in a snow-storm. Found a train left for Steinbruck on 
the Vienna-Trieste route at 13.10. 

Haughtily ordered compartment to be reserved and stowed away 
our kit and 7 days’ rations in it, The officials were all Austrians 
and were as polite as before the war. Guard asks us for our tickets, 
but quails at my retort and retires backwards murmuring the inevit- 
able " Kiss die Hand, Excellenz. . . 2" At Cilli everyone is ordered 
from the train to be searched for food, etc.; here are the first signs 
of the starving population, At Graz a prolonged halt is made and 
everyone has to descend and be searched—Austrian “ Croat ” notes 
are not allowed to be taken into Austria. We naturally refuse to 
dismount, and the officials retire bowing. The same thing goes on 
all night at every big station, but the train runs well in the intervals 
and our coupé is free from vermin. 

25th February —Miirzzuschlag, arrived at 06.15. Another pro- 
longed halt in this pretty place and another search. Starving children 
swarm over the train and we dole out slices of British ration bread— 
the first white bread that many of them can remember. . . 

All the factories are closed; no signs of life; the untilled fields 
being looted for stray vegetables; derelict guns and equipment lying 
about everywhere around the great deserted munition works. . . . 

Siid Bahnhof, Vienna, where we arrive at 12.10. A most 
successful journey, under 60 hours from Venice. Crowds gaze 
curiously at me without sign of hostility. Our luggage is passed 
through at once and loaded in two cabs, miserably horsed, while the 
wretched tired passengers are once more searched. . . . 


__.) Marshal Franchet d’Espérey (to whom I was chief liaison officer at 

Salonica) says that he sent me the orders, but the actual telegram was 

sent to G.H.Q,, Force Cavan, Italy, signed by Lt-General Sir T. Bridges, 
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‘The first person I bump into is Kary Czernin, the well-known 
diplomat and’ ex-Foreign Minister. We stare at each other, then 
both of us burst out laughing and shake hands warmly. He asked 
me to lunch, adding that they had nothing to eat. Accordingly I 
secured one of our remaining loaves and some tins of bully beet and 
jam... . They informed me that LieutenantColonel Sir Thomas 
Cuninghame was at the British Embassy, Metternich Gasse, as Head 
of the British Military Mission to Czechoslovakia. . . . Found 
Cuninghame (he had been a most worthless Military Attaché at 
‘Athens and was stellenbosched in 1916), a shifty-eyed looking fellow, 
beautifully dressed, shining brass hat and all, and rather deaf, who 
gave the highly erroneous first impression of being a fool. He knew 
all about my mission, and informed me that he had sent a British 
doctor belonging to the Food Commission out to Eckartsau, pending 
my arrival. At the Embassy were Phillpots, a capable well-known 
official of the Consular service, and old Eisenmann, who had been 
a kind of Secretary there for 27 years, a decent enough fellow of 
Jewish appearance and Austrian nationality, and through whose 
hands passed al! our most secret documents—how like the F.O.! 
A very crippled-looking cypher officer, Nicholson, completed the 
Staff... . 1 got into communication by telephone with Colonel 
Summerhayes, R.A.M.C., the British doctor at Eckartsau; arranged 
that an Imperial car should be sent to fetch me on the following 
day. 

Departure delayed till 


I, ARRIVAL AT COURT 


27th February —Found a fine large six-seated open 60 h.p. Austro- 
Daimler waiting. The Imperial arms on the panel had been painted 
over. Just starting, with 2 very large crowd collected round, when 
a distinguished-looking man asked very politely leave to speak to the 
driver. He then asked me if I was going to Eckartsau. I replied 
evasively and he retired bowing courteously. We started at 11.00 
and went at a great pace through the town. . . . Approaching 
Eckartsau and the vast ugly woods surrounding it, the road became 
a morass, through which the cae threshed and skidded its way on 
the second speed till we approached a neglected drive; a Civil Police- 
man and a fierce-looking dog were here on duty (this latter was the 
Emperor's favourite Schnauzer, “ Gustl,” we became great friends). 
We at once came in sight of an imposing building and drove into its 
lange courtyard at 12.25, distance 60 kms. from Vienna. A naval 
officer, Commander Schonta von Seedank, met me at the deor with 
Summerhayes. Schonta, who spoke English, proved to be a really 
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good man and friend; he could always be depended on in an 
emergency, and was in addition a cheery and excellent companion. 

T was taken through a very large hall to a kind of dining and 
sitting-room, where I was introduced to the two ladies-in-waiting, 
Countesses Agnes Schoenborn and Gabrielle Bellegarde, with them 
an old acquaintance, Count Joseph Hunyady, head of the famous 
Hungarian family of that name. It would be difficult to speak too 
highly of these two ladies. Both were clever and accomplished, 
devoid of any fear... . 

T was conducted to the bedroom now vacated by Summerhayes, a 
gorgeous apartment with bath-room attached, and the first thing I 
perceived was a deplorable screen covered with photographs of the 
Jate Archduke Franz Ferdinand and William of Germany surrounded 
by hecatombs of dead stags, William in his best rattling the sabre ” 
posture. Eckartsau was Franz Ferdinand’s shooting-box and the 
scene of gigantic and unsportsmanlike slaughters. 

Schonta informed me that the Emperor would receive me in ten 
minutes. . . . Schonta conducted me up a great staircase and I was 
shown into the Emperor's sitting-room. H.M. is of medium height, 
very slightly built, with quite a good-looking, well-bred face; his age 
is 31. He received me in full Field. Marshal's uniform wearing a 
handsome sword and a mass of medals, decorations and plaques. 
He was most affable and expressed his gratitude to the allies for 
having sent me. I stayed about 20 minutes with him and nothing 
could have exceeded his cordiality. I almost always spoke French to 
the Emperor and he replied in German, thus making it easier for 
both of us. His English was very indifferent, so he informed me, 
but his French was excellent as regards pronunciation if rather 
deficient in vocabulary. The Empress's French was, of course, 
perfect, and, so 1 was informed, was her English, but I never spoke 
the latter with her. 

] lurched with the Court, and was introduced to Count Alexander 
Esterhazy, who acted Chamberlain alternately with another. This 
other shortly arrived from Vienna, and he proved to be the man who 
had spoken to me in the car previous to my departure, Colone} Count 
Ledochowski. What he had been saying to the chauffeur was to 
ask whether there was room for him in the car, but neither he nor 
the chauffeur had dared to ask me. 

As far as food was concerned, lunch was a complete failure. We 
all went out after lunch, and I saw several stags—there were then, 
owing to the depredations of poachers, Volkswehr and Soldatenrathe, 
only some 200 remaining out of over 2,000 before the war—feeding in 
sodden and depressing looking clearings. We strolled at the usual 
continental crawl to the Danube, about 500 yards wide here and very 
swift. The river is about 134 miles from the Schloss. 
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Enormous embankments extend ali the way on each bank from 
Vienna to Pressburg, but Eckartsau in the spring and early summer 
nevertheless is half under water from flocds. 

On our return, I was summoned to the Empress Zita and had 
tea with her in her sittingroom, she laughingly apologizing for its 
vile quality. Nothing could have surpassed her kindness and 
pratitude. She was very simply dressed in black, wearing her 
wonderful pearls (I knew those pearls well later), and looked pale and 
ill. She is about medium height, slight, and looks younger than her 
age, 26. The first impression she gives is one of extraordinary 
strength of character softened by her remarkable charm. Determina- 
tion is written in the Jines of her square itde chin, intelligence in 
the vivacious brown eyes, intellect in the broad forehead half hidden 
by masses of dark hair. Both she and the Emperor possess a very 

reat sense of humour. Without extraordinary claims to mere 
eauty, the Empress Zita would always attract attention in a crowd 
at the expense of any woman there present. As I entered the room, 
T realized that she must always share with the Queens of the Belgians 
and of Roumania the honour of being one of the three great Women 
of the War... . I never heard one word of complaint from her, 
No more affectionate and devoted couple than these two could 
possibly be found. The lies of the gutter Austrian and boche press 
must recoil on their own foul papers... . 

On being dismissed, I had a long talk with Schonta and discussed 
the most vital household requirements such as bread, milk, petrol, 
etc, The electric light engine was nearly out of fuel and the house 
was in almost complete darkness; only one small light per room, 
including the Imperial apartments. Candles did not exist. Found 
that there were over 100 persons in the Schloss. Dined at 20.00 
hours with the Emperor, Empress and Archduchess (Marie Josefa, 
the Emperor's mother), and the Bishop in attendance—Seydl, a real 
good fellow and most humorous raconteur, with a thoroughly 
Christian hatred of all Jews. 

The menu was as follows: vegetable soup, fried vegetable cutlets 
and dry biscuits. ‘The Austrian press was continually publishing 
articles on the 15 course dinners and gorgeous wines daily consumed 
by the Imperial Family at Eckartsau. “The Northcliffe press naturally 
followed suit. There was some thin Tokay and good coffee. No 
ceremony, at any rate after sitting down, and one was kept talking 
hard all the time. We played bridge afterwards downstairs. . . . 
All the Imperial children were suffering from want of nourishing 
food. 

28th February —Arcanged about sending out a British lorry next 
day with rations for the entire household, also “ cypher ” telephone 
messages (to Vienna}—our telephone was continually being tapped— 
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in case it came toa flight. After lunch I met all the Imperial infants 
walking about with Countess Bellegarde. Otto, the Crown Prince, 
is a dear litde boy, very ood looking, aged 6, intelligent far beyond 
his years, Marie Adelaide is also a delightful child. Went out duck 
shooting later, armed with a Purdey hammer ejector gun, 16 bore, of 
the Emperor's. 

1st March.—Took all the Court out for a long walk, and we all 
got lost in the woods. Eventually found our way back by following 
the Danube, nearly everyone beat to the world, Rations arrived by 
British lorry. Great excitement in the household over the white 
bread. This appeared to have been baked at Fiume or Padua and 
was at least a fortnight old, but was still quite good, the first white 
bread any of the Court had seen since the beginning of 1916. The 
children reported to have consumed one tin of bully beef, one loaf, 
one tin of jam and one tin of milk apiece—this is probably 
exaggerated. Suggested that as British could only supply tinned 
meat, our Jaegers, of whom 2 or 3 were still left, should shoot a 
stag every now and then for food. This was duly carried out and 
the meat was quite good. Shots from poachers, etc., were going off 
all night in the woods, These worthies used to cut out the liver and 
heart of their victims and sell them in Vienna or Pressburg to the 
Jews; the rest of the carcase was left to rot, and I used to come across 
gruesome remains in the woods. 

Discussed our means of defence with Schonta. We have ten 
reliable Vienna police, armed with carbines and revolvers but very 
little ammunition. There are about 20 servants who would probably 
be of some use. The house could be rushed silently by 20 men in 
a minute or two; the ground floor windows are barred, but the front 
hall on the opposite entrance to the courtyard consists of only 
shuttered French windows. The outlook if there is an attempt on 
the Family is not reassuring. 200 to 300 Red guards with armoured 
cars were continually reported cruising round Orth; as a matter of 
fact there were not more than 20 to 30 with three cars armed with 
a machine-gun apiece; the roads were fortunately too heavy for these 
cars to come into the grounds, but I often used to meet them and 
always was afraid of their coming suddenly on the Imperial Family 
and leting drive, I always slept with a revolver under the pillow, 
but on testing the cartridges—which 1 had in France in 31914—at 
Constantinople, three months later, found they were nearly all 
“duds "1... 

2nd March—To Vienna by car, Several demobilized soldiers 
displayed hostility towards Conrad, who was in Field-Marshal’s 
uniform. 

3rd March.—Drove out with the Emperor in a small victoria 
over swampy paths for 3 hours. We talked of every subject under 
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the sun, but everything Jed back to bolshevism. We spoke of boche 
atrocities and of the sinking of hospital ships. “ That I cannot 
believe. If you tell me that they pillaged, murdered and outraged, 
that ¥ will more than believe, because they did all that in my country, 
but hospital ships, no, even they would not dare.” Eventually, 1 
think he believed me. Our Salonika ships were the principal 
sufferers, and my personal knowledge did much to convince him. 

Again and again he reiterated that he had not abdicated. “I 
went into retirement on November 4th, 1918, pending the restoration 
of order. I am still Emperor.” He asked me to write home to the 
King and Lloyd George to send British troops to Austria-Hungary :+ 
two divisions for Budapest and Hungary, one for Linz and Vienna. 
“10,000 men, even 5,000, I shall be satished with; my officers are still 
loyal, they will organize what is left of my old armies behind yours. 
Tf you cannot send British, send Americans, but no French or 
Italians.” I wrote this and much more by the Prague bag, our only 
means of communication. . . . I asked Mr. Balfour in Paris why 
no reply was sent. “ We did not know how to reply.” “ Could 
not an acknowledgment have been sent?" “ Oh, no, that would 
have been tantamount to confessing that we did not know how te 
reply,” laughed the philosopher, 

We drove down to the Danube; a few fishermen were hauling 
in a seine net, and we watched them. The men took off their caps 
politely—the Emperor was always in Field-Marshal’s undress “ feld- 

rau” uniform—-and H.M. asked them to go on; the results were 

ree small coarse fish, H.M. thereupon borrowed 200 Kr. from me 
and gave it to them—the money was returned as soon as we arrived 
home !—and after a few minutes’ conversation we left them bowing. 
T never saw or heard of any peasant being anything but polite to the 
Imperial Family; moreover, they showed reat pleasure at any chance 
meeting in the woods. 

8th March,—Received 2 message at 10.30 from Cuninghame that 
telegrams had arrived for me, and started at once for Vienna, where 
I found that the said War Office telegrams were cither of no import- 
ance or undecipherable, But Tom Bridges had wired telling me to 
hang on and “ not get off the map.” This exactly concurs with my 
opinion and is in direct opposition to Cuninghame’s, who is playing 
some queer double game. Sent wire to War Office re British troops 
for Austria Hungary. 





+ With these troops, in the Emperor's opinion, communism could have 
been averted in Hungary, ond there was then a menace of it in Austria 
also. HV. 
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2, VIENNA 


Lunched at 12 Metternich Gasse. Tassilo Festetics met me at the 
top of the stairs; two rows of bowing powdered footmen stood 
around. There was just enough to eat, and Tassilo informed me 
that he kept his footmen to save them from starvation and maintained 
his ancient state to show the canaille Government what he thought of 
them. Vienna had just been covered with indecent placards about 
the Habsburgs and the great families oppressing the poor; the police 
were busy tearing them down and the crowd showed complete apathy. 
Returned to the Schwarzenberg Platz and saw the Czernins, the car 
joining me there as soon as it was dark. Czernin being in disgrace 
with the Emperor, I never allowed the car to stand outside his house 
in the daylight. 

13th March.—The British Food Commission used to promise 
Vienna 5 to 10 tons of food—all they could manage—a week. Their 
opposite numbers, the American Mission, with hundreds of “ officers" 
all over the country and at least 30 in Vienna, would promise up to 
1,000 tons a week for the town. Up to the time of my leaving 
Austria, the British 5 to 10 tons had been delivered regularly, while 
the Americans had delivered absolutely nothing! Their Food 
Commission was like their Red Cross, just propaganda, and, at any 
rate in Austria, damned bad propaganda too. 

17th Marck—Went for a long walk with H.M. He informed 
me that the escutcheons of distinguished British people who had 
received high Austrian decorations or honours were still hung up 
in the Stefanskirche, and presumed that King George had taken no 
action regarding those of the Austrians in St. George's chapel, 
Windsor. 1 replied as tactfully as I could that the insignia of all 
boches had been removed, but that I was quite ignorant as to what 
had happened to those of other enemy nationalities. 


3. DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATIONS 

Just after lunch a British car arrived with a very alarmist 
telegram for me from the War Office via Cuninghame. The 
message told me that the situation was such that it was highly desir- 
able to get the Emperor out of Austria at once into Switzerland, but 
“ the British Government can in no way guarantee your journey.” 
1 asked for the Daimler, and keeping my mouth very shut, left for 
Vienna at once. Saw Cuninghame (who had returned that morn- 
ing from Prague) and told him that our information pointed to the 
situation being rather easier now. He denied this (he was very much 
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“in ” with Renner) and declared that the Government was about to 
pass a measure which Renner had given him in strict confidence: 

x, If the Emperor and Empress will abdicate all rights (the 
Government always stated that H.M. had abdicated and officially 
spoke of him as the ex-Emperor; this proved that H.M.’s statement 
to me that he had NOT abdicated was quite correct), they may live 
in Austria as private citizens. 

2. If he will abdicate throne only, he must be exiled. 

3. If he will abdicate nothing, he will be interned at once under 
strict guard. 

I asked Cuninghame for his opinion. He replied brusquely, 
“This is your show.” I walked out of the room (and never spoke to 
or saw him again). Nicholson gave me the copy of the repeated 
message just received; it merely agreed that Bridges’ telegram to me 
was sound, i.e. “ to hang on.” I walked round to the Swiss Legation, 
but it was closed. Returned to the Embassy and sent for Parker; 
in § minutes we arranged for a special train, engine, one carriage 
and van to be at the West Bahnhof at 19 hours on receipt from me 
by telephone of the single word “ Act." Two British police would 
be on the train, making four of us altogether with Ashmore. 

I then went back to the Swiss Legation and asked for the 
Minister; he was away at Berne and I was reccived by his nephew, 
Monsieur Borckhardt, a most charming and capable young man. I 
told him quite frankly what my intentions were and asked him 
whether his Government would receive the Emperor. He replied 
that he was not at all sure, as the question had been addressed to 
them in November, 1918, and they had then refused; he would, 
however, send a clear line cypher message to Berne at once, but added, 
significantly, * We have reason to believe that our cypher is under- 
stood,” 

I informed him that my intentions were to bring the Emperor 
out in British uniform in a special train to Buchs (the Allies had the 
right of commandeering trains), leave him there and return to fetch 
out the remainder of the Imperial Family and bring them also to 
Switzerland, Could Borckhardt promise that the Swiss would not 
turn the Emperor back into Austria and intern me? I did not mind 
them interning the Emperor because he would then be safe. “I 
can’t think that they will intern you,” he replied, smiling, and we 
parted the best of friends. 

I returned at once to Eckartsau, arriving about 21.00 hours, had 
a talk to Schonta first and then asked to see the Emperor. H.M. 
was in bed, rather seedy, but saw me at once. I told him my inten. 
tions were to take him to Switzerland the following night, that he 
must shave his moustache, wear my spare uniform and Glengarry, 
and take a bag and one servant only. I would leave him in Switzer- 
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land and return and fetch the Empress and children. As I was finish- 
ing, the Empress came in. “‘ Just let me speak to Zita alone,” he 
said, and I knew that the plan was dished as she would not allow 
him to go. He sent for me again at 22.30. He was alone and said 
he would not go. I made one effort and said, “I will take Your 
Majesty by force then.” For a moment I thought he had yielded, 
but he said, “I cannot leave Zita and the children.” (It was 
impossible to take the whole family secretly across Vienna to the 
West Bahn, They must have been recognized at the station even if 
the cars passed unnoticed.) I knew he was right. He then wrote 
out the following for the British Government (I have the original 
still). 


“ Der Kaiser will das Land nicht verlassen, weil er nicht der 
Ucberzeugung ist dass die Situation dies erfordert. Eine Abreise 
ohne seine Familie ist ausgeschlossen. Er wiirde das Land nur dann 
verlassen, wenn die englische Regierung dem Kaiser nicht bekannte 
Griinde hitte, die cin Verlassen des Landes bedingen wiirden.” 


He then dismissed me in the most friendly way possible, Schager 
being present. 

18th March.—Translated and sent off the Emperor's telegram 
and at once went to the Swiss Legation. Borckhardt appeared 
beaming. The Swiss Government would receive the whole family 
“if the worst came to the worst in Colonel Strutt’s opinion.” How 
like the War Office to tell me to take them to Switzerland without 
knowing whether the Swiss would have them! 

1gth March.—All the male portion of the Court very depressed, 
the ladies confident as ever. Could not stand the gloom of it and 
suggested to Schonta that the Emperor and he and I should try and 
shoot some woodcock at Stopfenrieth as the roding season was just 
commencing. He jumped at the idea and we three went out. Just 
as it became almost pitch dark, two woodcock came over my head 
and I killed them both—the first right and left that I ever got at 
woodcock. No one else got a shot. The pin feathers were duly 
presented by me to Otto, who was enormously elated. 

On returning home, I was given some ominous news, One of 
our carts had, on the previous day, been to Schénbrunn to fetch some 
coffee and sugar. On its return this afternoon, the cart was attacked 
near Enzersdorf by Soldatenrithe (Red guards) under an Ober- 
leutnant, pillaged and smashed to pieces; the driver, who had been 
maltreated, returned on foot with the horses carrying a letter 
addressed to “‘ Herrn Karl Habsburg.” It contained a receipt for 
the articles stolen and an obscene letter signed by the Oberleutnant 
S. Miiller, 

I determined to have the whole matter out with the Empress. 
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She received me at once. I told her all my fears for their safety, how 
my opinion coincided with hers, i.e. to face the danger and stay 
providing the country wanted them, that I heard, however, on all 
sides, that the country did not want them, that Budapest was in 
revolution, that Linz and Salzburg were little better. I promised 
to somehow get them out without abdication, so that they could come 
back when the reaction, which I considered inevitable, should occur. 
She listened intently, but showed no signs of assent. Finally, I 
concluded my sophistries by stating, “ A dead Habsburg is no good 
to anyone; whereas a live one, with a family, may yet be.” She 
smiled, shook me warmly by both hands and said simply, “I will 
do all I can to help you. We will leave under your orders and 
arrangements and trust you to avoid Karl's having to abdicate.” The 
Emperor and Schager met me outside her room and they suggested 
that we might all go to the Schloss Amras near Innsbruck, which 
was an Allied occupied zone. 1 doubted if Tyrol would receive 
them, as the authorities were all revolutionary, and H.M.'s enemy 
Italy was in charge. H.M. thought that British troops were also 
there, but I knew that they were to the west at Imst, while the 
French were at Schwaz to the east. It was decided that I must ask 
the question of Renner, the Secretary of State, next day. 

20th March—Arrived at Embassy, Vienna, at 11.30, saw 
Nicholson, who informed me that Cuninghame and he were leaving 
for Prague at once. I was thus cut off, as far as cypher telegrams 
were concerned, from London. I was handed the following from 
the War Office, addressed to Cuninghame. 


“ The situation and present attitude of the Austrian Government 
should be explained by Colonel Strutt to the Emperor. Every 
facility should be afforded him to enable him to reach the Swiss 
frontier in safety, should he wish to proceed to Switzerland, although 
the British Government cannot guarantee the journey. Colonel 
Strutt should inform the Emperor that the question has been referred 
to the Peace Conference in Paris for permission for his remaining in 
Switzerland.” 


It was obvious that the Emperor must know more about the 
situation than me, and that if anything went wrong, the Government 
would tell Florrie that it was not their fault. The entire telegram 
was futile. 

Eisenmann showed me the Arbeiter Zeitung—a low rag 
which was the Government organ. It contained 2 long story of the 
Emperor having asked the Swiss to receive him in Switzerland, and 
of the latter's Taving accepted him! This arose either from the 
Swiss cypher having been read, or it was merely a ballon d’essat. 
Further, there was an “ account ™ of the fracas at Enzersdorf, stating 
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that the Emperor's cart had been attacked by poachers, and that the 
Soldatenrath had driven off the poachers with a loss to the poachers 
of one killed and several wounded. 

Trang up Renner and demanded an interview at once; he acceded 
and I drove to his office at 12.50. Renner, a hairy, cunning-looking 
rascal with intelligent eycs, received me sitting alone at a small table. 
A door leading to the next room was ajar and moved every now and 
then, A brain wave came over me as I entered and I remarked in 
my best boche style, ‘‘ You will stand up in future when I enter your 
room.” He sprang up at once nervously, and I noticed his hands 
twitching. 

T sat down and invited him to do the same, which he did with 
some hesitation. I told him that he must instantly deny the state- 
ment about the Emperor having asked the Swiss to receive him; that 
J had done this without even mentioning the matter previously to 
H.M. Renner at once agreed and I dictated a statement (this was 
duly published in the press next day). At this moment, three Jewish 
scoundrels, all members of the Government, entered the room, Klein, 
Seitz and Deutsch.1 I suspected Bauer, the Prime Minister, behind 
the door, which was still moving, They all apologized for the 
Enzersdorf incident and [ asked Renner to repeat the facts. He 
recited the account in the Arbeiter Zeitung. “ That is a damned 
lie,” I remarked, and they all glanced uneasily at me and at each 
other, while the open door was closed gently. J pulled out the letter 
to “ Herrn Karl Habsburg ” and showed it and the signature of the 
Oberleutnant. No one made any remark. After a pause, I requested 
the Jews to retire and they filed out at once. 

I then told Renner that I was thinking of moving the Imperial 
family to Amras, since Eckartsau and the neighbourhood appear to 
be under no sort of control. He received my statement quietly and 
promised to make inquiries from the Tyrolese officials. He was to 
telephone the word “ Yes ” or “ No" at exactly 22.00 hours that 
night to me at Eckartsau. 

Renner accompanied me to the main door of the building. His 
manner was cringing in the extreme. . . . At 22.05 I rang up Renner 
as he had not yet communicated with me. The answer came back 
“No,” and I rang off. Schonta and the two ladies-in-waiting were 
with me and no one said anything. I saw the Emperor at once. 


4, ARRANGEMENTS FOR DEPARTURE 


He looked rather depressed at my news, and I told him that to 
my mind, and after the declaration to be made by the Government 
on the 2sth, there was nothing else but to leave the country. This 


All in the “ Revolution ” of 1927. 
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departure would be a “ forced * one, and there would be no question 
of abdication I promised him. (To this day I do not know if the 
Entente wished him to abdicate or not.) “ Promise me that I shall 
leave as an Emperor, and not as a thief in the night.” “ I promise, 
Sir.” He said good night very calmly and cordially, and the Empress 
came out and spoke to me, saying we were to go to her mother’s place 
at Wartegg, near Rorschach on Lake Constance. She gave me 
telegrams tor the Duchess of Parma. These I sent on in code to Sir 
H. Rumbold at Berne with the request to forward them. They were 
very cleverly worded by the Empress and really gave nothing away 
even if they could have been decoded. 

21st March.—Went to Vienna carly (how I got to hate that road) 
and saw the Food Commission people. Bethell was away and Parker 
was in charge. Nothing could have been better. We rang up the 
Railway Direction and met-them almost at once. They were very 
quiet, capable and civil. 

I told them that I should require on Sunday the 23rd a special 
for the “ British Commission.” “It was to consist of the Imperial 
train made up of three saloons, one kitchen and dining-car, one 
“open ” saloon, two luggage vans and one open truck to carry two 
motor-cars. It was to go to Switzerland and should leave the West 
Bahn about 21.00, and I should require a “ timetable." They rapidly 
made up a provisional time-table by which the train passed via 
Amstetten-Linz-Salzburg-Bischoffshofen, 

I refused this, saying the train must go via Amstetten-Selzthal- 
Bischoffshofen. They demurred, saying the train was too heavy for 
the latter route grades. I mentioned that in 1g1q the night Paris 
train from Innsbruck and vice versa passed over this route and that 
it was far heavier than our special would be. (Lucky 1 knew the 
routes well.) They raised no further objections. (Linz and Salzburg 
were both “ unhealthy ” places.) Thus the first arrangements went 
off without a hitch, but I fancy the officials suspect what is up. 

At 12.00 I went off alone to Renner. He was already standing 
up this time when I arrived. I told him at once that I was determined 
to take the Imperial family to Switzerland. He looked very relieved 
(the Austrian Government were terrified of anything happening to 
the Emperor and of being called to account by the Entente) and said 
he would have a train made up. I then wrote him a letter 
(subsequently reproduced by all the press) ordering him to supply 
the Imperial train for the British Food Commission, “ including 
several ladies,” to proceed to Switzerland, and that a second train 
would be required some days later. 

Renner then said that the Emperor and family could not leave 
without all their luggage and themselves being searched. This I 
flatly and brutally refused in the name of the British Government. 
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I gave him my word of honour, however, that the Emperor would 
take away nothing that was not his personal property. He accepted 
my word at once, but stated (at this moment the three Jews and 
Bauer, who looked the lowest thief of the Jot, entered the room and 
bowed) that his Government must send a “ High Commissioner ” 
on the train to see that no regrettable incidents occurred. J consented, 
bur warned him that, at the first incident, the “ Commissioner ” 
would be shot and that I would do it (!); there was a sort of sensa- 
tion and nothing more was said. (This gentleman never materialized 
on the train.) The four Jews then retired. 

Bauer, the Prime Minister, was a lieutenant in the Austrian army. 
He deserted to the Russians in 1916. Lenin had him brought out of 
prison at a later date, taught the latest bolshevism, then in 1918 had 
him returned to Austria to start anarchy in that country; he has 
endeavoured to carry out his mission, His first act on becoming 
Prime Minister was to pay 25 Kronen a day to all the unemployed. 
A workman's pay was 15 Kronen a day. In a few days there were 
no workmen. (He was leader of the Socialist party in 1927.) 

I rejoined Parker and we rang up Eckartsau. I asked simply, 
“ Would Sunday at 19.00 hours dod "The Empress herself replied, 
“Yes.” We arranged that the two best cars should go to Vienna 
on the 23rd, Sunday morning, and be loaded on the train at a siding 
off the Nord Bahn. One sergeant and six British Military Police 
would join the train at zero hour, which would then be brought to 
Kopfstetten (two miles from Eckartsau) by the light railway by means 
of two small tank engines, one at each end, (We had no ramp at 
Kopfstetten, hence the trouble about loading the cars. . . .) 

Kary (Czernin) asked me to make it up for him with the 
Emperor! Curious position for me to reconcile an “ enemy ” 
Sovereign with his “enemy ” Foreign Secretary. I could only 
promise to do my best. Later, after speaking to Schonta, I ventured 
to broach the Czernin reconciliation question. The Emperor was 
very much amused but made no statement. They have never 
amade it up; rightly or wrongly, Kary treated the Emperor very 
badly. 

2zand March——Went with Parker to “ Railways,” got time-table 
fixed. While we were still discussing, I was called up on the 
telephone by Renner, who asked me to see him at once. I went 
round, and suspecting what was up, got a certain telegram out of 
my pocket-book, to be ready at hand. Renner at once said, “ The 
Emperor cannot leave unless he abdicates.” I asked why? “ My 
Government cannot allow it.” I objected that the law was not yet 
passed and asked what they would do.“ Intern him at once unless 
he abdicates.” 1 said I should have to send the telegram which J 
laid on the table before him : 
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En clair. “To Dirmilint! London. Austrian Government 
refuses permission for departure of Emperor unless he abdicates. 
Consequently give orders to re-establish blockade and stop all supply 
trains coming into Austria. (Signed) Colonel Strutt.” 


Renner looked at it, threw his hands up and exclaimed, “* Grosser 
Gott!” There was a short pause. “ All right, he can go.” 
“Without any conditions?” “ Yes.” I picked up my telegram 
and was walking out of the room when he exclaimed, “ I wish the 
British would send troops to Austria.” “ Why? " I asked. “ Oh, 
because we like to see them walking about, they are so smart and 
orderly.” “ I know why you want them,” I replied.“ It is because 
you want to save your dirty skin. Your country does not count, 
only the lives of you and a few of your precious friends.” 

I left him leaning against the window, a picture of despair. 
Traitor as he was to the Emperor—he had owed his position as an 
important Staats and Regicrungs Kanzler solely to the Emperor's 
Kindness—he is yet the only man of any capability in the wretched 
Government of “ German ” Austria, 

For the fast time we passed through the paper-strewn streets 
with their silent, depressed crowds of wandering men and women and 
miserable, starving children; a ghastly picture which no one could ever 
forget. I was wondering all the way what Renner might have donc. 
Both ladies (Countess Bellegarde and Countess Schoeaborn) asked 
me why I was so silent. I told them of my bluff—one could trust 
them for ever, (The Emperor and Empress” were never told; it 
would have hurt them to know by what means I had secured their 
freedom to return; Renner is too cowardly to speak.) On our arrival, 
I found to my dismay that many relations intend to come out to- 
morrow to say good-bye to the family. It was only natural, but 
would give too much away. I can see the stream of cars (where the 
petrol and tyres came from was a miracle) coming along the road, 
and on a Sunday too. 


5. EXILE 

23rd March.—From 09.00 hours people began to arrive by car. 
My forebodings are fulfilled. Will it be another Varennes? The 
Government dare not speak, but the railway people must guess. 

At 10.00 there was a service in the chapel. It was crammed to 
suffocation. The Imperial family was in the gallery. Otto served 
to the Bishop. The service was quite short, and the organist played 
selections from Wagner, principally Parsifal. It was most effective. 





1 Director Military Intelligence. 
? She knows now. 
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At the end the Austrian National Anthem was sung by all, perhaps 
for the last time before an Austrian Emperor. Everyone was 
sobbing, and I felt queer myself. 

At 14.00 hours Parker turned up in his car, convoying two British 
lorries with four men apiece. He reported train as having left the 
Nord Bahn with cars and escort en route for Kopfstetten. We went 
to Kopfstetten at 15.30 and the train arrived punctually at 15.45. It 
looked immense in the great plain and must have been a great strain 
on the very “ light ” railway. 

The British army were much in evidence (the escort, one N.C.O. 
and 6 military police, was exactly half the armed British force in 
Vienna). A large Union Jack was flying between the two motor-cars. 
A small crowd of villagers began to assemble as the first lorry-loads of 
lupeage arrived from the Schloss. They were very silent and respect- 
ful. “At 17.05 I hurried off, procured an axe and saw, and leaving 
the grounds, found the previously located intersection of the Vienna- 
Pressburg-Marchegg telegraph wires. I hacked down the posts for 
some 50 yards and cut all the lines, dragging the severed wires about 
io yards apart, a filthy job in the dark with only an Orilux to 

lp me. 

7 18.35 the Emperor and Empress walked down the great stairs, 
arm in arm, and the people in the hall all fell on their knees. The 
dignity of the Imperial couple was perfect, but it was all horribly sad. 

Their Majesties got into the first car after a touching farewell, 
and “ Gustl ” jumped in with them; the children, who were delighted 
at a prospect of journeying with British soldiers, into the second; 
Archduchess TJosetn and maid and dogs into the third; Schonta and 
1 into the last. 

We bumped over the horrible road to Kopfstetten, which we 
reached at 18.55. It was pitch dark and raining. The blinds of one 
saloon, the last, were up and its electric and car headlights vaguely 
lit up the nearest of some 2,000 people (the roads, fields, even the line 
and permanent way were packed), ali absolutely silent; those that I 
could see were sobbing. Against the last saloon stood the British 
police rigidly at attention, and in front of them 4 or 5 wounded 
Austrian soldiers. The Emperor, who was in full Field-Marshal’s 
uniform, saluted the police, and he and the Empress shook hands 
with the wounded men. They then entered the train and stood at 
the open windows of the last saloon. Schonta and I scrambled into 
another saloon from the far side and I told the train officials to start. 
The Emperor leaned forward and said simply, “ My friends, auf 
Wiedersehen! ” and the Empress curtseyed. A sort of low moan 
went up from the crowd as the train steamed off at 19.05. “ After 
sree hundred years,” the Emperor said to me with a whimsical 
smile. 
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Everyone had gone to bed at 22.30. I sat all night in the ante- 
room at the back end of the Imperial coach, on a camp stool, with 
a revolver on my knee. 

24th March.—About 07.00 I met the Empress looking her best. 
She laughed and said, “ Qu'avez-vous donc fait de votre mitrail- 
leuse?” (My revolver is a very large weapon.) About 07.30 the 
Bishop celebrated Mass on the train. We passed through Zell-am- 
See, the lake still frozen over. . . . We had all the blinds up now 
and people gazed curiously at the splendid train. At Schwaz, which 
we ran through at full speed, we perceived the familiar uniforms of 
French poilus slouching about the platform... . We arrived at 
Innsbruck at 09.45. The platforms are covered with masses of 
serubby-looking Italians. The Duke of Aosta, G.O.C,, 3rd Army, 
courteously sent his A.D.C. to inquire whether we required anything, 
a pleasant-looking fellow, who retired saluting everyone. 

There was some delay, and Italian soldiers, smoking cigarettes, 
tenue débraillée, began to crowd round the train, even climbing 
on to each other’s shoulders to gape into the windows. The police 
at a nod from me cleared them off summarily, “‘ Gust! ” joining in, 
and I spoke to some Italian officers who were near and requested them 
to control their men. They obeyed. 

At Imst the train stopped to put on a mountain engine. The 
pate was completely cleared, and two pickets of British troops 

eld the Fern Pass road about 200 yards east and west of the station. 
On the platform, rigid at the slope, stood a fine guard of 25 men, 
We changed engines with extraordinary rapidity and, as we moved 
on, the guard presented arms to their Majesties, standing at the 
windows of their saloon—the only honour paid to them on leaving 
their country, and that at the hands of their “ enemies.” 

I was in another saloon with the rest of the party and they were 
immensely touched, poor old Ledochowski bursting into tears. I 
could not ascertain from which unit the troops were composed. They 
looked like H.A.C.? and were as smart as the Guards. The Empress 
told me afterwards that the Emperor broke down for the first and 
only time. He requested me to send a warm telegram of thanks 
to the O.C. Imst from Buchs. . . . 

We soon ran across the Rhine and were in Switzerland. The 
journey had passed without a hitch or incident of any kind. We 
entered Buchs station dead on time at 15.45. The cost of the twain 
was 8,000 Kronen to Buchs. I gaily signed on behalf of the British 
Government, but Ledo insisted on paying cash. 

Swiss troops in their new “* Lovat ” mixture uniforms and wear- 





‘Tf this guard was composed of HAC. it would have been rather a 
singular coincidence, since Lord Denbigh is their Colonel; the Feilding 
family claims relationship with the Habsburgs. P.S.—They were H.AC. 
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ing modified boche pattern steel helmets lined both sides of the 
railway. A large and respectful crowd were kept well in the back- 
ground by the troops. The Emperor got out of the train, said a few 
words to the police, and shook hands with them. Ledo presented 
each man, on behalf of H.M., with a silver watch with the Imperial 
monogram and a cigarette-case embossed with the Austro-Hungarian 
and Habsburg arms. 

4th April—Telegram from War Office: “ You will proceed 
forthwith to Constantinople.” 

13th to 17th April——tn Paris, waiting for a steamer at Marseilles. 
Any symptoms of swollen head that I might have developed are 
quenched, Except Eric Drummond, no British officials, parliament- 
ary, peace treaty or military display the faintest interest in my late 
mission. Mr. Balfour and General Thwaites were frankly bored. 

18th April_—At the P.L.M, station before leaving, I purchased 
quite by accident a French novel called “ Koenigsmark.” This 
remarkable work seemed to me almost an account of the last two 
months of my life. 

27th April—Arrived Constantinople. A month ago I had been 
almost a Dictator. To-day | am a humble, unknown British soldier, 
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INTERREGNUM 
“ On abdique un droit, on n’abdique pas un devoir.”—Henri V. 


“Le titre royal n’est pas un droit d’honneur, c’est une mission 
donnée, c'est un poste assigné, et s'y tenir pour Vintérét de tous est 
une obligation.” —Manifesto of Louis XIX. 


The Swiss sanctuary—Friendly welcome. 1. First impressions: 
Menace of poverty—Imprints of war—Castle Wartegg—Fun in the 
snow—Conditions of hospitality—Prangins. 2. Infeltx Austria: A 
Catholic Empire?—Schemes of reconstruction—Other Habsburgs. 
3, The collapse of Hungary; Archduke Joseph and Karolyi—Anarchy 
in Budapest—-Communist preparations—Murder of Tisza—Bela Kun 
—Bolshevizing the capital—Flight of Kérolyi—A Soviet Republic— 
Reign of ‘Terror—Massacres in the provinces—Czechs and Roumanians 
—Escape of Kun. 4. Comnterrevolusion: Vienna committee — 
Szeged provisional Government—Secret society—Joseph and Friedrich. 
5. Impediments to restoratic Horthy’s _protestations—Croatians— 
Roumania—Italy—Leh4r—Gémbés~M.0,V.E.—Horthy as warming: 
pan—Disloyal entourage—Deccitfulness—Joseph’s intrigues. 6. Pros- 
pects in 1921: Marxism in Austria—Hopes in Hungary—Entente bogies 
--Briand—The call of duty—An Easter memory. 





SwirzERLann is the classic sanctuary of fugitives, prides her- 
self on hospitality to high and low, sometimes honouring 
the worst, sometimes vexing the best, always careful of her 
own petty concerns. English regicides, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Peter Karageorgevitch are numbered with the sinners who 
found favour, It was at Geneva that an Italian anarchist 
murdered the gentle Empress Elizabeth of Austria. Prisons 
were opened freely to Mussolini when he offended a nation 
of hotel-keepers by scarcity of cash to spend. 
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Now comes a different type of exile—the Emperor who 
had sought to spare the world a whole year of carnage; his 
saintly Consort, ideal Empress, wife aKa mother; a bevy of 
merry, happy children, who had to face the cruel side_of 
life. Hesitations were overcome, formalities were not 
harshly pressed. Nature’s glories and friendly faces beamed 
a true Swiss welcome, offered a respite from grinding care. 


I. FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


But, however exile may smile at Doorn or Twickenham, 
where purses are well lined, it offers no bed of roses when 
the wolf of poverty is at the door. The Imperial family 
were shamefully despoiled of private property by revolution- 
ists at home and common thieves abroad. At first, however, 
they eked out their existence by selling private treasures one 
by one. At Prangins on the Lake of Geneva, later at 
Hertenstein on the Lake of Lucerne, there remained enough 
for simple needs. The children enjoyed boating, climbing, 
all sorts of games and excursions in the intervals of a very 
liberal education. Their parents received many visitors, 
kept in close touch with the kaleidoscope of affairs at home. 

The Emperor quitted Austria on the 23rd of March, 
1g19. On the 5th, there was no thought of this, and Baron 
Werkmann went on a fortnight’s holiday to Zurich. He 
found the Austrian railways already in a disastrous state 
under a Republic. They were so bad that no one travelled 
any more except in case of need or desire for a better land. 
All the trains were hours late. Officials, formerly the pink 
of politeness, had grown rude and corrupt in their democ- 
racy. It was a relief to find cleanliness, courtesy and dis- 
cipline across the frontier. One could count on justice if not 
friendliness. 

But Switzerland was still suffering from the war. Most 
engines were fed with wood. There were still rations and 
meatless days. A hundred Austrian crowns fetched only 
twenty-five Swiss francs, which made life expensive to 
foreigners, 
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The country was packed with foreigners—diplomatists, 
politicians, business men, profiteers, spies, sham journalists, 
adventurers and rogues of every kind from every land. Con- 
fusion reigned in diplomatic minds. The great Powers 
were all at sixes and sevens among themselves. 

On the 24th, Werkmann telephoned to Castle Wartegg, 
near Staad, on the Lake of Constance, proposing to visit 
Prince René of Bourbon, one of the Empress’s brothers, 
before returning to his duties at Eckartsau. 

He did not recognize the voice and asked, “ Who is 
speaking? ” Imagine his amazement when the answer came 
back, “‘ Your Emperor!” 

The very ancient castle had been acquired in the 
eighteen-sixties by Duke Robert of Parma after the loss of his 
throne. Here the Emperor quickly recovered his health and 
spirits in the family circle within sight of his Empire. 
Besides the widowed Duchess, Princes Felix, René, Louis 
and Gaetano and three Princesses of Bourbon-Parma were 
there, to be joined presently by Prince Sixte. The Emperor 
and Empress were found snowballing, helping the children 
to make a snow-man. 

A few days after his arrival, the Emperor sent his 
adjutant, Captain von Schonta, to Berne to thank the 
Government for the hospitality of Switzerland. The 
President of the Confederation took the opportunity of 
expressing a hope that his Majesty would not engage in 
political enterprises during his residence in the country, but 
no request was made that this hope should be repeated to 
the Emperor. 

‘After a few weeks at Wartegg, the Imperial family 
removed to Prangins, a villa on the Lake of Geneva. Here 
the Emperor drew up proposals for a settlement of the 
Middle Danube under home rule, universally recognized as 
evidence of high statesmanship. A historian says that the 
document deserves to be learned by heart if anyone desires 
to master the Austro-Hungarian problem. He confirmed 
the desire, often expressed during his reign, to rule demo- 
cratic States in a constitutional manner. 
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2. INFELIX AUSTRIA 


Meanwhile, the degrading consequences of the revolu- 
tion were being emphasized. Distracted Austria had no 
voice in the Peace Conference. The declaration for union 
with Germany had had a bad effect. The Republic was glad 
to be rid of South Tyrol because it would return few social- 
democrats to parliament, and some Tyrolese were so hostile 
to the republic that they actually desired to be taken over 
by Italy, “ so as to maintain the unity of their country.” For 
a moment it seemed a good sign that Lammasch was invited 
by the Entente to form part of the Austrian peace delegation, 
and he proposed to visit the Emperor on his way to Paris, 
but was not received lest the Swiss Government should 
imagine political machinations had already begun. Nor 
was he consulted by the Conference on his arrival. 

Efforts were made at Prangins to persuade the Emperor 
to solve the dynastic question by an alliance with South 
Germany. He was to be the head of a new State after 
separation from Prussia and the Northern States. There 
was talk of a great Catholic Empire. France was said to 
be favourable, as well as the Holy See. But the Emperor 
refused as a Legitimist. He considered it would be immoral 
to try to facilitate his restoration by promises of unjust 
increases of territory. He did not believe the Holy See 
would support the idea of a South German Catholic State, 
and he considered such a State could have only an ephemeral 
existence, the German sentiment of unity being so strong 
that a separation between the North and South could not 
be lasting. Some Bavarian Royalists had advocated 
secession in order to please France, but they would have 
rejoined the North at the first convenient moment. 

They asked for Upper Austria, Tyrol and Salzburg to 
join Bavaria, ““ Habsburg ” to retain the rest of Austria and 
Hungary with a Customs’ union. But which Habsburg? 
There was talk of Archduke Joseph as King of Hungary. 
His wife was a Bavarian princess. But Legitimists could 
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never accept such a solution, and Joseph would be quite 
impossible at Vienna. Prince Rupert of Bavaria never 
endorsed this programme, which received no encouragement 
from the Emperor Charles. 


3. THE COLLAPSE OF HUNGARY 


Meanwhile, a terrible catastrophe had overwhelmed 
Hungary. 

On the 27th of October, Archduke Joseph had gone to 
Budapest to represent the Sovereign, and Count Hadik 
formed a ministry, which lasted one day. Michael Karolyi 
was appointed to succeed him, and though there were ugly 
rumours of his intrigues with Entente pacifists during the 
war, he professed loyalty and it was hoped that he might 
pacify extremists, But he proved useless even as a last 
resort. He was a degenerate, weak, impotent, and vain, a 
marionette when a man of iron was essential. His chief 
interests had hitherto been concerned with pleasure, and he 
approached the task of government as though it were a 
new form of sport. He soon asked to be relieved of his 
allegiance “‘in the interests of the maintenance of the 
Monarchy,” and on the 16th of November he proclaimed 
himself President of a Hungarian Republic, Archduke 
Joseph was expected to protest but astonished everybody by 
giving his adherence. Thus he earned the nickname of 
“Joseph Egalité”” and the contempt of all decent people 
by a fantastic intrigue to usurp the throne. 

The clouds of revolution overshadowed Budapest more 
darkly every day. Demobilized soldiers returned to war- 
stricken homes while the ruling classes ran away, Crowds 
wandered through the streets waving red flags, cheering 
Lenin and denouncing Jews. There was some looting, 
especially of wine-shops, bibulous partisans quarrelled over 
politics, a sailor’s revolver went off and killed a noisy boy. 
There was no one to maintain order and it was easy to 
drift into carnage while celebrating peace. Old soldiers 
had rifles and found fun in pot-shots at the plate glass of 
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the railway-station. Somebody discovered a machine-gun 
and fleeing mobs tumbled like overripe fruit. 

The scene shifts. Behold the joyous entry of 50,000 
persons on the Danube quays to acclaim the new republic, 
Dark beautics in gay raiment, gipsy bands, a holiday 
atmosphere might have been celebrating a glorious victory. 
K4rolyi appeared and swore fidelity to the nation, spoke of 
hopes for the future now that “tyranny” had fallen, 
accepted nosegays with red ribbons from a deputation of 
maidens. At first there was a semblance of discipline, but 
cordons were soon broken and a demagogue warned the 
people not to sing too soon. Karolyi was glad to slink 
home unmolested. 

The ensuing trouble was hatched in the slums which 
abound in this modern, americanized city, slums as foul as 
any in old Paris or Naples, foetid, fungused ghettoes and 
catacombs of crime, peopled with tramps, sturdy beggars, 
gaol-birds, deserters, panderers, Balkan riff-raff, Galician 
refugees. Here a communist committee was formed with 
subsidies from Russia and Joseph Pogany as liaison officer. 
This man, the son of a corpse-washer at the Budapest 
synagogue, had been a free-lance journalist and the author 
of a play in praise of Buonaparte. He styled himself a 
doctor though he had no degree. A fluent speaker with 
boundless ambitions, he was encouraged by the Soviet 
embassy and they persuaded Kérolyi to appoint him 
commissary of the soldiers’ councils. One of his first acts 
was to organize the assassination of Tisza, who was shot 
beside his wife in his villa on the 31st of October. Laporte,* 
an ex-bolshevik, says that K4rolyi paid 100,000 coronas for 
this purpose at a secret conclave, but I can find no proof of 
this charge. 

Propaganda for communism became intensive. Free 
liquor was lavished, ruffians appeared in officers’ uniforms 
supplied by the soviets, there were fusilades at cars and shop- 


‘Maurice Laporte, “Le Bouge de la Mére Andrelli.” Paris, Redier, 
1930. 
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windows, hunts after known loyalists, while Kérolyi 
hesitated to interfere lest he should be suspected of “ counter- 
revolution.” 

Arms and ammunition were smuggled in lorries from 
Russia. On the roth of November, a pretended military 
medical mission arrived from Vienna in a smart car with a 
liveried chauffeur, luxurious trunks and furs; the head of 
the mission was Bela Kun, travelling as Major Sebestyen, 
with Sz4muelly as his lieutenant. 

Bela Kun or Cohen belonged to a tribe of Polish 
immigrants who found scant toleration in Hungary before 
the revolution of 1848. Business was forbidden them and 
marriage was restricted to the eldest sons of each family. 
Beginning as hungry vagabonds, they gradually squeezed 
out native villagers by usury in the intervals of pogroms. 
Bela ran away to the capital, became a shoe-black, 
newsboy, runner for night-haunts, performer at fairs, 
graduating in the school of adversity. He accompanied 
Sz4muelly as a spy in the Balkan wars, joined the Hungarian 
army and was captured by the Russians in 1916. 

Lenin sent Zobelsohn, alias Radek, to proselytize 
prisoners of war and young Kun was easily recruited for 
terrorism. His promotion was rapid and we soon see him 
in charge of a flying squadron which set up gibbets in 
market squares, confiscated corn by armoured car, fired 
farms and cottages, shooting peasants as they emerged like 
rats. At this time of universal butchery, he earned the 
title of “‘ Red Butcher” after slaughtering 500 hostages at 
St. Petersburg, and, when the Cheka hesitated to kill Mr. 
Lockhart, a British consul, Kun protested: “ Why have 
you not inflicted choice tortures upon him to obtain names 
and addresses, which he must possess in large numbers? ” 
Indeed, Kun became so famous and popular that Lenin 
desired to be rid of him and decided to use his tigerish 
qualities in Hungary. SzAmuelly, who had served as a 
convict in the Ural mines, was placed under his orders, and 
they set out with £120,000 in American notes besides drafts 
for 4,000,000 gold roubles on the Soviet Red Cross of Vienna. 
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On reaching Budapest, they hid in the slums, slept on 
straw, were guarded day and night by armed desperadoes. 
K4rolyi knew of their arrival but thought it safer to ignore 
them. That, however, was difficult, for Kun spent money 
like water, bought many recruits and began to raid news- 
papers, actually forced the Uj Nemzedék to publish his 
incendiary manifesto. He founded his own newspaper 
and called for a massacre of the bourgeoisie. On the 
31st of December, he went to No. 1 barracks and invited 
a regiment to join him; a licutenant fired at him, shot a 
soldier and was lynched; after some fighting, Kun was 
overpowered and taken to the police-station, only to be 
released by his accomplice Pogany, who now controlled 
the civil forces. 

The majority of the working classes still believed in 
democracy or socialism and called on Kérolyi to disband 
the communists, but he contented himself with promises 
of public works for the unemployed. Kun held a meeting 
of 10,000 supporters and it was followed by street fighting 
against the machine-guns of the police. Order seemed re- 
established and Kun was arrested, but he contrived to 
continue his campaign from prison. 

Karolyi now dwelt in a scene of confusion. The office 
of this President of the Hungarian Republic was never 
swept; cigar ends and all manner of refuse accumulated 
on the floor; people burst in when they pleased without 
knocking, flung hats and cloaks over his desk as he wrote. 
Thus Colonel Vyk, envoy of the Entente, found him when 
he brought terms of peace. Having counted on indulgence 
towards a young Republic, Kérolyi tried to argue about Mr. 
Wilson’s fourteen points, only to be told there were no 
powers to negotiate. Hungary was to be dismembered and 
depopulated for the benefit of mushroom States in defiance 
of elementary equity and promises of self-determination. 
Karolyi broke down like a child, burst into tears and 
immediately decided to hand his powers over to Kun as 
the representative of “the people.” He expected gratitude 
for his self-denial, his ministers paid homage to the new 
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ruler in gaol, the army and the Socialists rallied to the red 
flag. Their hopes were soon disappointed. 

On the 21st of March, 1919, K4rolyi had fled the country, 
and at 2 p.m. a mob came to escort Kun in triumph from 
his cell to the Hétel Hungaria, his seat of government, once 
the merriest haunt of luxury beside the Danube. He 
appointed twenty-six commissaries, eighteen of whom were 
Jews, and organized wholesale pillage, sparing neither the 
savings of workmen, the cattle of peasants, nor tradesmen’s 
stock. His first decree ran: “‘ Terror is proclaimed; the 
punishment of counter-revolution is death.” For the 
election of soviets, official lists were read out and all 
epposiaan was suppressed. A procession came with a white 

lag of truce to invite discussion, but white was considered 
counter-revolutionary and the Reds fired, killing sixty 
persons as they fled. 

An “extraordinary commission” was appointed to 
organize terror with political police (Leninfivke boys of 
Lenin), and for many weeks Budapest remained in a state 
of siege. All theatres, museums and places of entertain- 
ment were closed. Post, telegraph and telephone were 
reserved for the new rulers. Red guards with machine- 
guns occupied all the streets and bridges. Curfew was at 
9 p.m., but it was dangerous to walk abroad at any time; 
identity-cards had to be shown on demand in order to avoid 
immediate imprisonment. Young men in leathern caps 
drove lorries about at a great pace, conducting batches of 
suspects to execution. Homes were invaded and had to 
be shared with riff-raff under the orders of household 
soviets. There were long queues at the few Government 
stores, but tickets were difficult to obtain and authorized 
only three ounces of horseflesh every two days, eked out with 
a little maize, rye or bran. Milk, wine, beer and petrol 
were unobtainable. Factories ceased working. Assemblages 
were strictly forbidden, but packs of homeless children 
appeared as in Russia, begging and stealing and acquiring 
debauchery. Only communist newspapers appeared, and 
their chief items were lists of “‘ suspects to be exterminated,” 
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that is to say, shot at sight. Committees sat to receive 
denunciations, many of which were prompted by greed or 
private spite. It was ordered that all moderates should be 
shut up as hostages, and they numbered 17,000 in April. 
As a French writer observed, this luxurious, aristocratic 
capital resembled the shambles of a lunatic asylum in time 
of plague. 

Kun’s chief opponents were the Socialists, who prated 
of liberty, and the extremists, who clamoured for licence. 
He made short work of both, denying both popular 
representation and the nationalization of women. One 
morning he shot thirty-five Socialists and eleven extremists 
in the cellars of the Bathyany palace, renamed Lenin- 
barracks. 

The chief resistance came from the extremists in the 
rovinces, which were no less miserable than the capital. 

‘he revolution had given the peasants “the enjoyment of 

the land,” but they were without means of cultivation, and 
their provisions were systematically confiscated. Sz4muelly 
paid flying visits with armoured trains, each containin; 
175 ruffians and 25 machine-guns. There were qui 
massacres and conflagrations in every village; women 
were carried off, raped and mutilated, then thrown out of 
the trains. More deliberate battues were carried out by 
“boys of Lenin” travelling on horseback or in cars, and 
sometimes lasted several days. The Aying squadrons of 
Rabinovics made a pretence of trials on such charges as the 
ownership of two pairs of shoes, for which the bastinado 
was an appropriate punishment. Another diversion was 
to tie a victim to two horses and tear him or her in twain. 
Executioners vied with one another in devising fresh refine- 
ments of torture. At their approach, cee would leap 
into wells or flee to meet starvation in forests and swamps. 
“ The fear of a noose,” said Kun, “is sometimes the begin- 
ning of the bolshevik faith.” 

But that faith began to fade. Money was running 
short; Czechs and Roumanians were at the gates. All 
Kun’s courage and feverish energy were needed for the last 
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desperate plunge of a gambler. He issued tons of worthless 
bank-notes on the security of the next harvest. He pro- 
claimed a general mobilization, and all shirkers were to be 
hanged. Murmurs arose from dupes who had been told 
the fall of the Monarchy was to end military service, but 
thorough bolsheviks expected no mercy from the invaders, 
and the Red troops soon mustered a quarter of a million 
men, 

Colonel Stromfeld, late of the Imperial army, became 
commander-in-chief, advanced and drove the Czechs out of 
Slovakia, where their rule was already distasteful. 

Encouraging news came that the Entente objected to the 
Roumanian invasion and that Clemenceau had forbidden 
French interference in Hungarian affairs. Kun seemed 
ubiquitous, rushing to the front to inaugurate Slovakian 
soviets, holding meetings at Budapest and in the provinces, 
threatening to seize Szeged and hang Count Bethlen. 
Stromfeld left the Czechs, and the Roumanians retreated 
before him. Flags and debauches at Budapest celebrated 
the glorious victory. 

This was on the 2oth of July, and Sz4muelly found 
leisure to conduct a punitive expedition to Gyér. A strange 
thing had happened there. After the usual massacre of 
males, the “ boys of Lenin” were resting on their laurels 
when the women organized themselves, cut throats with 
kitchen-knives, seized rifles and overpowered their tyrants. 

Sz4muelly promised his men a suitable vengeance and 
had already started operations when a telegram came from 
Kun: “Battle lost. No further hope of resistance. 
Roumanians twenty-four hours’ march from Budapest. 
Return immediately.” 

The Roumanian retreat had been merely strategic and 
had lured the bolsheviks on to a crushing defeat after three 
days’ fighting. The reign of Bela Kun had lasted 133 
days and cost 250,000 lives. On the 1st of August, he held 
his last council, ‘I had a superstition,” he said, “ that, 
if the proletariat were defeated, it would be because enough 
blood was not shed. We have lost now, but I shall return.” 
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A special train had been prepared for him and the 
Austrian Republic had supplied passports. He was interned 
at Vienna as a matter of form, but Pogany came from 
Moscow and bought his release. Employment on the 
Cheka awaited him in Russia and, in 1927, he returned to 
Vienna to organize an abortive rising. Stalin shut him 
up as a lunatic in 1929 but sent him later on to suppress a 
revolt in the Ukraine. Karolyi has also been allowed to 
live, and we hear of him at a congress of the Third Inter- 
national in Berlin on the roth of February, 1929, on the 
best of terms with numbers of Kun’s friends. 

Sz4muelly returned from Gyér too late to accompany 
his chief. He tried to escape by car but was seized and 
shot at the fronticr. No one would bury him for a week, 
then he was flung into a hole and given a stone with the 
Yiddish inscription: “ Here lies a dog.” 

The Roumanians took Budapest, and it is said that 
their severity made the population regret the days of the 
Terror. Not content with hanging bolshevik ringleaders 
and ‘boys of Lenin,” they looted the houses and shops of 
loyal citizens, committed wanton destruction on a grand 
scale, and embittered the traditional hatred of many 
generations. 


4, COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


What, it may be asked, were the heroic Magyars, those 
flowers of chivalry and bulwarks of Christendom, doing 
throughout this long nightmare? Resistance to the raids of 
Sz4muelly and Rabinovics had been very feeble, and the 
capital had been terrorized with astonishing ease. 

Most of the law-abiding population had emigrated. 
Count Andrdssy had fled to Switzerland, Count Apponyi 
to his property near Pressburg and thence to Vienna, where 
he met most of the politicians, including Marquess Palla- 
vicini, Counts Bethlen, Sigray, Zichy, Messrs. Palugyay, 
Szmrecsinyi and Jancovics, moderate Socialists like Count 
T. Bathydny, and starving soldiers, who were difficult to 
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support as they grew in numbers. The republican Govern- 
ment of Austria was unfriendly to the immigrants, and 
caution was necessary to secure toleration. 

However, the Hungarian politicians set up a committee 
in Vienna and a sort of provisional White Government at 
Szeged on Hungarian territory. French troops arrived there 
from Salonika in July and tolerated the Whites while 
restricting their activities, but did not succeed in preventing 
their seizure of a large sum of money sent by the Hungarian 
Reds to bolshevize Vienna. 

Arms were secreted, but nothing serious was attempted 
during the first two and a half months of Terror. News 
came that Admiral Horthy and his family had been slain 
by the Reds near the River Theiss. The Emperor, still 
under the impression of Horthy’s recent protestations of 
loyalty, was much distressed. He sent to make inquiries, 
intending to appoint Horthy leader of the counter-revolution 
if still alive. However, he was found to have run away 
successfully, and was appointed Minister of War in the 
provisional government at Szeged. 

Here a secret society was formed on revolutionary lines. 
No member knew any but his immediate superior, death 
punished disobedience, and there were obligations that 
conflicted with military or religious duties. It is thought 
that Horthy was one of the leaders, but not the chief. He 
succeeded in obtaining some arms from the French and 
won the confidence of the younger officers. Eventually he 
was given the command of their little army. 

‘After Kun’s flight, Archduke Joseph became Governor 
and Stefan Friedrich Premier, the politicians hurried home 
from Vienna, and the men of Szeged followed. It was said 
that no one thought any more of personal ambitions or party 
politics. The only trouble was that the Entente pressed for 
universal suffrage and Socialist Ministers, fearing that Con- 
servatives would be less amenable to Hungarian dismember- 
ment. And Benesch, the Czech Foreign Minister, demanded 
the withdrawal of the Archduke lest his presence should 
lead to a Habsburg monarchy, which “ would constitute an 
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extreme danger to the existence of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic.” 


5. IMPEDIMENTS TO RESTORATION 


The Paris Conference, which had created that mush- 
room State, intrigued against Joseph through the 
ambassadors, now invested with fantastic powers, and he 
was mistrusted by Royalists, who realized that he might 
become a danger to a restoration, which, be it carefully 
noted, was in no way banned by the peace treaty. 

The Croatians also discountenanced Joseph, hoping that 
a restoration of the rightful King of Hungary and Croatia 
would be a pledge of their emancipation from Hungarian 
tyranny. When the Archduke was successfully squeezed 
out, and Friedrich failed to obtain recognition from the 
Entente, the Croatians sent to Horthy, then commanding an 
army of officers without men at Sidfok, to ask his attitude 
towards the Emperor. 

The answer was that, until peace conditions were deter- 
mined for good or evil, Hungary might pretend to consider 
the adoption of a British or Italian Prince, but that the 
crowned King must inevitably return, for the revolution 
could not alter the constitutional rights of the Kingdom. 

Pointing to his uniform, he declared with his usual 
volubility, “I am the most faithful soldier of his Majesty, 
have never ceased to wear the coat of my Monarch, and am 
proving my devotion by standing at the head of his recon- 
stituted army. I desire nothing from any pretender, noth- 
ing from anyone but the recall of his Majesty King Charles 
on the conclusion of peace. Tel] the Croatians never to lose 
the fullest faith in my loyalty even though I may appear 
during the forthcoming weeks to cast sheep’s eyes upon other 
claimants, for I am firm in my unshakable fidelity to my 
Emperor and King.”* 


 Aladér von Boroviczényi, “Der KGnig und sein Reichsverweser”* 
(The King and his Regent). Munich, 1924. 
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He was certainly a very convincing speaker and the 
Croatians accepted his assurances. 

Roumania was now the immediate menace to the restora- 
tion of Hungary. As I ascertained during a long acquaint- 
ance with Transylvania, the movement for uniting that 
province to Roumania was always artificial and negligible. 
Now, however, an opportunity presented itself for Rou- 
manian expansion. Bohemia alias Czechoslovakia had 
received more territory than she could control. Serbia 
needed time to revive after a long occupation and could not 
hopefully embark upon any fresh task. But Roumania had 
recovered rapidly from the troubles provoked by her share 
in the war, and meant to profit by her presence in Hungary, 

‘There were even intrigues for subjecting all Hungary to 
the Roumanian Crown. Italy seemed willing to co-operate 
—that great Latin brother!—and Count Bethlen encour- 
aged the idea at least to the extent of a triple commercial 
alliance. That falling through, Roumania offered to 
support the restoration of King Charles if Hungary would 
consent to a favourable commercial treaty. Unlike the 
Czechs, Rournania saw no national menace in a Habsburg 
neighbour. 

Italy was differently circumstanced. She seemed on the 
brink of a Red revolution, which was staved off only by the 
drastic intervention of Mussolini. It was doubtful when 
she would be able to use force again, so she must rely on 
diplomacy to carry out her war aims, which were not merely 
to seize coveted provinces, but to destroy the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. With Austria and Hungary reunited, 
she would resist the restoration not so much of a Monarch 
as of a still-dreaded Monarchy. Therefore she proceeded to 
constitute an alliance between the three States—Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia and Roumania—known thenceforward 
as the Little Entente. 

Friedrich meanwhile refused to yield office, and Horthy 
was not yet strong enough to upset him. His reorganiza- 
tion of the Hungarian army proceeded slowly. He possessed 
a huge staff, but the Roumanian occupation of most of the 
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country prevented him from obtaining recruits, and nearly 
every available weapon had been confiscated. The only 
effective troops were the division under Baron Lehar at 
Szombathely (Steinamanger) on the Austrian border. 
Lehar was intensely loyal to his Sovereign and independent 
of Siéfok, so it was only when Horthy assured him of 
fidelity to the Crown that he followed him into Budapest on 
the withdrawal of the Roumanians (16th of November, 
1919). Then Horthy began to intrigue against him. Lehdr 
was deprived of one battalion after another, superseded by 
men from the ranks, and sent back to Szombathely. 

The Entente continued to press Friedrich and he retired 
in favour of Huszdr on the 2qth. Elections were held in 
January, 1920, the deputies being for the most part Christian- 
Nationalists (Anti-Semites) or Conservative peasant-pro- 

rietors. Not one Socialist was elected. A coalition was 
‘ormed and a discussion arose as to the form of government 
in the absence of the King. It was pointed out that his 
Majesty had never abdicated and could not do so constitution- 
ally in Hungary without the concurrence of a national 
assembly. The appointment of a Regent was accepted as 
a provisional measure. He was to be elected by a bare 
majority of the assembly, capable of deposition by a majority 
of one hundred, and endowed with strictly limited powers. 
The whole outlook seemed to foreshadow the return of the 
Sovereign at the earliest moment. 

But the debates soon revealed an undercurrent aiming 
at a suppression of the Monarchy for some political purpose. 
Either the dynasty, which had maintained the independence 
of the country for so many centuries, or else the individual 
victim of rebellion was represented as responsible for recent 
disasters, and the ignorance of members of the peasants’ 
party made them easy to deceive. They even began to 
regard his Majesty’s enforced absence as equivalent to an 
abdication. 

Soon it began to be clear that this agitation had been 
promoted by a small clique of young officers and officials 
who had been at Szeged during the Terror, personal 
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adherents of Horthy, led by a Captain Julius Gémbés, who 
had supported Michael Karolyi, had indeed confessed to 
assisting that traitor to bring in Bela Kun as well as to dis- 
organize Hungarian troops at various fronts in November, 
1918. Gombos is described as intelligent, industrious, 
ambitious and entirely without scruples. 

So soon as he realized the short prospects of Red rule 
in Hungary, this man hastened to desert to the counter- 
revolution, forming a secret organization among the White 
officers under the name of M.O.V.E.—Magyar orsz4gos 
védo egyesiilet (Hungarian land protection society). Nearly 
all of them followed him to Szeged, where the society 
extended his influence in every direction, conspiring even 
after the fall of Bela Kun, when secrecy was no longer 
needed but discipline was being maintained even among 
civilians for political or personal motives. By means of the 
M.O.V.E. he hoped to secure one of the highest posts in the 
State, But the society grew too quickly, became unmanage- 
able, suffered from internal jealousies and had ceased to be 
dangerous by the end of 1920. For a time, it had worked 
in harness with the original secret society at Szeged, then 
had parted company over the dynastic question. The 
intrigue, however, did not entirely cease, for Gombés and 
his friends struggled to obtain power by advocating the 
election of a new King. 

The almost unanimous vote for Horthy, on the rst of 
March, 1920, was a compromise between the loyalists and 
the advocates of election, The air was far from cleared, 
for Horthy’s old comrades formed a sort of body-guard 
round him, flattering, threatening and reducing him to a 

uppet. 
: The Emperor had now spent nearly a year in exile, keep- 
ing in constant touch with all events and important persons 
at home. Horthy notified his election as Regent and 
repeated his constant assurances of immovable fidelity and 
confidence in a successful restoration. He now humbly 
craved permission to occupy a ana of the Royal Palace 
at Buda until better times came. The Emperor agreed, 
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only requesting to be kept informed of everything that 
happened, So far he had received fairly regular, but not 
very comprehensive reports. Their honesty may be 
questioned in view of the fact that Horthy had not a strong 
character and was almost entirely surrounded by men who 
desired to elect a new King. 

The most important were his first adjutant, Captain 
Magashdzy; two other adjutants, Lieutenant Gérgey and 
Lieutenant Hardy; the military attaché, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fischer; and the Captain of the Guards, another Gérgey. 
They were all intimate friends of Gombés and declared 
enemies of the Emperor. Others to be noted are Tiberius 
Eckhardt, head of the Government press-bureau, and Captain 
Kozma of the Hungarian telegraphic bureau. These press- 
men carried on feverish propaganda from the time of the 
fall of Bela Kun till long after the betrayal of the Emperor 
in October, 1921. 

They exercised the most autocratic censorship over every- 
thing published at home or telegraphed abroad. Insidiously, 
diabolically, they never ceased to broadcast every calumny 
that the most malignant could invent against their anointed 
King, to suppress all information that might tell in his 
favour. And their rigid censorship was inspired directly 
from the palace of a Regent, who airily disclaimed responsi- 
bility and incessantly reiterated his devotion to his Master. 
No wonder that the Emperor could not fail to notice the 
streams of abuse, But Horthy’s passionate declarations at 
Schénbrunn had been so well acted, or at least so impressive, 
that there seemed no possibility of doubting him. Judas 
and Murray can scarcely have been more plausible. Horthy, 
viewed with the extreme unction of indulgence, may have 
been a cat’s-paw. Certainly all the dirty work was done by 
Gombés, aspiring to rise gradually from privy-conspirator 
and libeller to become a King-maker, or possibly a King- 
killer. 

Let me now cast a striking side-tight. On the 1st of 
May, 1920, noting that Horthy always pretended to be ill- 
informed, Boroviczényi wrote to him at length: 
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He had heard from Agram that Gémbés, President of 
the M.O.V.E. and therefore a person in authority, had made 
a speech there to the effect that the future of Hungary 
depended on her unity of race and nation; that all foreign 
(ie. Austrian) influences must be excluded from her develop- 
ment; and that the creation of a national kingdom was her 
only solution. His intention, he said, was to dethrone the 
Habsburgs and call the Regent Horthy to the throne. This, 
Boroviczényi submitted, would be bad for Hungary, because 
it would prevent the Croatians from rejoining the united 
Kingdom (of Hungary and Croatia), perhaps drive them 
into the arms of Bulgaria. 

A few days later, with the Emperor’s approval, Borovi- 
czényi was appointed first secretary to the Hungarian lega- 
tion at the Vatican, and he was called upon to take an oath 
to which he excepted: “I swear by God the Omniscient and 
the Almighty that I will keep troth to Hungary, her con- 
stitution and her—Regent!” Nothing about her King. 
As he had never been released from his previous oaths of 
allegiance as a soldier and a diplomatist, he decided to call 
at the Palace for an explanation. 

Horthy received him with all the usual bluff cordiality 
of an old salt. The new oath, he maintained, did not clash 
in any way with the oath of allegiance. As Regent he was 
the representative of the Sovereign, had himself sworn 
allegiance, still wore the King’s uniform to prove his words. 
In the same way, officers had always taken the oath to their 
generals, sailors to their admirals, that is, to the representa- 
tives of the King. He had reflected carefully for two days 
before endorsing the new oath, had decided that it would 
make for simplicity and be as loyal as the old. 

So far the conversation had passed amicably. But when 
Horthy was asked, “Did you receive my letter about 
Goémbés? ”, he jumped as though he had been stung. 
“Oh! yes,” he said after a pause, “I had almost forgotten 
to ask you the source of your information.” On being 
informed, he opened his desk nervously and made a note, 


then remarked, “ Gémbés is not to be taken seriously. He 
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is a busybody but means very well. I know everything that 
happens and am sure Gombds has none but military 
ambitions, and that is sufficient to invalidate your statement. 
Besides, 1 have Gémbés so entirely in the palm of my hand ” 
—here he crumpled up a pencil in his fist. Then he went 
on, “ Really, I see Gdmbis so rarely that I can’t imagine why 
you all think 1 sec him often.” 

At that moment, Captain Magashézy announced the 
arrival of Gémbés. Horthy looked uncomfortable, as 
though a cock had crowed, waved a hand to bid the visitor 
wait, and brought the audience to a hurried close. Gémbés 
was in the ante-room and was admitted at once. On his 
way out, Boroviczényi asked Magashdzy with affected in- 
difference how recently Gombés had been there.‘ Why,” 
was the answer, looking at the audience list, “‘ he was here 
yesterday. He comes almost every day.” 

With every confidence in Horthy and memories of his 
visit to Schénbrunn, it was not easy to feel perfectly com- 
fortable about Horthy’s intentions. The position evidently 
needed clearing up. So, on the 25th of May, 1920, the 
Emperor wrote a letter thanking the Regent for his services, 
emphasizing the fact that his Majesty had not surrendered 
his rights or duties and desired to take an active part in re- 
building Hungary after the disastrous Treaty of Trianon. 
He therefore required Horthy to arrange for his Sovereign’s 
restoration to the throne at latest during the current year. 
The last four words were altered, after consultation, to “ as 
early as possible.” 

Horthy replied, greatly exaggerating the difficulties of a 
restoration, exaggerating also any efforts he may have made 
to overcome them. He naturally said nothing about his 
encouragement of Gombés and the whole crew of enemies 
and calumniators at the Palace. They had certainly not 
tended to help loyal efforts, and, reading between the fines, 
we may now be sure that he had no intention whatever of 
surrendering his vicarious post. 

Meanwhile, as though there were not already sufficient 
enemies without an addition from the Imperial family, 
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Archduke Joseph, who had been for a short while Regent 
or Governor of Hungary after the bolshevik trouble, was 
intriguing feverishly on his own behalf. He had lived a 
good deal in Hungary and thought he might aspire to be 
elected a national King. To further this end, he sent his 
young son, Archduke Joseph Francis, to Rome as a political 
suitor for the hand of Princess Yolanda, daughter of King 
Victor Emmanuel III. 

He went against the express wish of his Sovereign, but 
he had evidently received encouragement from high quarters 
in Italy, for an inspired press acclaimed him, even went so 
far as to say that his father was a pretender to the Hungarian 
throne, though this had never been admitted. Entertain- 
ments were lavished upon the youth, and he was received 
with all the honours due to his rank. There was no sug- 
an that the House of Habsburg was supposed to have 
allen. However, the Princess does not seem to have been 
attracted, he never ceased to declare that his visit had no 
political significance, and—the marriage did not take place. 


6. PROSPECTS IN 1921 


Easter was approaching. The season of the Resurrec- 
tion seemed auspicious for a restoration, The Emperor- 
King had not been long away as men count time, but so 
much misery had followed his exile that loyal hearts had 
grown sore. Now, after two attempts to recover his throne, 
opinions vary as to their wisdom. Some think it would 
have been wiser to wait until Europe had settled down, 
others that difficulties grew every day and success must be 
immediate or all hope be abandoned. 

In Austria, the prospects were not good. The Marxists 
of Vienna seemed as firmly seated as their more violent ex- 
perimenters in Moscow. They were playing recklessly with 
what remained of the people’s savings, and few had the 
courage to oppose them. There were no decencies or 
comforts, but plenty of promises of legalized spoliation. 
And Austria had suffered less than Hungary since the end 
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of the war. There had been comparatively small pilferings, 
none of the real Red brutalities of Bela Kun. The time 
for resurrection was not yet. 

In Hungary, however, there were promising symptoms, 
The great mass of the people still clung to their belief in the 
sanctity of the Crown of Saint Stephen. Even if some 
passed that over as a superstition, it had not lost power over 
the Magyar mind. And the Regent was still nominally, 
even professedly, the mere locum tenens, the seat-warmer for 
his King. True, he was surrounded by loud rebels and con- 
spirators, but many of the leading personages in the State 
were zealous for a restoration. Dr. Gratz, for instance, had 
recently become Foreign Secretary, and he was loyal to the 
core. Everything seemed to depend upon Horthy, and his 
attitude was increasingly suspicious. The petty captain of 
a few years back might soon find himsclt so comfortable 
that he would be difficult to dislodge. 

The bogies paraded against a restoration were the Great 
Powers and the Little Entente. Horthy never ceased to point 
to them as insurmountable obstacles. But the Sovereign had 
been kept well informed. Not a move or a symptom but 
was reported from every part of the old Empire. Borovi- 
czényi, as first secretary to Dr. Gratz at the Foreign Office, 
had enjoyed ample opportunities of feeling the pulse of 
opinion not only in Hungary but in foreign countries and 
“succession States.” A quick judge of character, popular, 
warm-hearted, he was in every way to be trusted. Roland 
Hegediis, the Finance Minister, professed loyalty with all 
the fervour of Iscariot, and would no doubt have been a 
model of all the virtues if fortune had favoured the King. 
Stefan Rakovsky, President of the National Assembly, was 
never in doubt. Just before Easter, he went to his property 
in Czechoslovakia and reported that an attempted restoration 
would not provoke a hostile mobilization there, or, if it did, 
the result would be to break up that mushroom State. 

Other shrewd observers confirmed that Czechoslovakia 
could not attack, Whatever the politicians might desire, 
the mass of the army would refuse to fight against their 
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former Emperor. Roumania was also impotent. _Jugo- 
slavia might become a menace, but there was no sign of 
her moving. She was evidently hesitating to plunge into 
the adventure alone. Once the Emperor occupied the 
throne, there would be no disturbance from without. All 
would be as plain sailing as the recent restoration in Greece. 
The declarations of the Great Powers were all for the main- 
tenance of peace, and that the Emperor had no intention to 
disturb. 

But the chief encouragement was that which had come 
from France. Briand had for some time been in communica- 
tion with the Emperor, advising him to proceed to Budapest 
and take no notice of the Little Entente, whose members 
could do no more than protest. France, he said, would 
support his Majesty as soon as a fait accompli could be 
reported. For form’s sake, she might join the other 
Powers in a protest, but her efforts would be concentrated 
on restraining the Little Entente. Italy, he said, was now 
anppertng the Little Entente, but would cease to do so as 
soon as the Emperor recovered his throne. France was 
avowedly working to weaken Italian influence in Eastern 
Europe. 

aiting would only strengthen the Little Entente, 
besides consolidating Horthy’s rule. Perhaps the decisive 
factor was a definite refusal from him to surrender now, in 
view of the difficulties of the situation. Evidently his hostile 
camarilla were tightening their bonds. The Emperor’s only 
course was to break through that gang and allow free play 
to Horthy’s better instincts. 

A temptation from the Devil might have suggested that 
it was far more comfortable to remain beside the blue waters 
of Leman; that the Emperor had but to raise his pen and 
abdicate: then all his stolen property would be restored. 
Leave well alone, the tempter cried, or less than well. 
Action may provoke fresh wars, invasions, famines, panics, 
bankruptcies, 

When the Emperor was a very little boy, he suddenly 
asked his tutor, “* What shall I do if I am Emperor? ” 
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The tutor was amazed. There seemed no prospect of 
any such possibility. 

“Why? "he asked. “ Do you want to be Emperor? ” 

“No.” Then after a long silence, “ But suppose I must 
be Emperor? ” 

And now, when God had recalled the great gift of 
Empire, no longings remained for pomp or power, only the 
recognition of stern duty, an inexorable trust. The exiled 
Emperor recognized allegiance to his peoples and proved 
faithful unto death. 


Captain von Schonta has written: 


An Easter Memory 


The blue lake was dazzling. Mists on Mont Blanc’s 
brow betokened hundreds of streams to herald spring and 
bring life tumbling into the valleys. 

It is Good Friday, and the Emperor's adjutant is inter- 
rupted in sunny dreams by warnings that Claude, the valet 
of his Majesty, is grumbling that his Master’s plans have 
been hid from him. 

But there are no plans. His Majesty has retired to bed 
with a wounded foot. He trod on broken glass. 

Yes, but the fellow thinks the Emperor has gone away. 
His Majesty’s door is locked. No shoes were put out last 
night. It were better to satisfy the youth, or he may gossip. 
He has already said that he will give notice if he is not 
trusted. 

Well, Claude is satisfied on hearing that the adjutant 
knows nothing either. But rumours are dangerous. The 
Empress must be told. 

“ Yes,” she says, “ it is perfectly true. His Majesty has 
set out for Hungary.” 

Ah! there is Claude running across the fields. Has he 
gone to meet a journalist? No, Swiss fidelity is proverbial. 
Let us follow him. He is picking flowers. But why run 
with flapping coat-tails if only to pick flowers? He can be 
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watched from that shrubbery. Still he picks. More than 
one hour at it. Here he is with his arms full of wild 
blossoms. 

“Hullo, Claude, what are you doing with all those 
spoils? ” 

“They are to decorate an Easter egg for the Crown 
Prince,” he announces with proud smiles, 

Tt was a shame to suspect him, for the Swiss never betray. 
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CHAPTER XI 
EASTER, 1921 


“ He came unto his own, and his own received him not.” 
—Sr, Jonn i, rr. 


“ They have stricken me, and I was not sick, they have beaten 
me, and I felt it not; when shall I awake? 1 will seek it yet again.” 
—Provenss xxiii. 35. 


An adventurous journey—Erdédy’s surprise. 1. The Emperor's own 
narrative; At home and unknown—A health unto his Majesty—The 
bewildered Bishop—Consulations at Szombathely-——-To the capital. 
2. At grips with Horthy: Pretexts and prevarications—Grovelling for 
favours—Promises and falschoods—A troublesome drive—Tricks by 
telegram—Hopeless situation. 3. Return to Switzerland; A pathetic 
farewell—-Viszontldtdsral—Communist menaces—Helpless icials— 
Scene at Bruck—Swiss and Horthy's fresh treachery. 


Earzy on Good Friday, 25th of March, 1921, an unobtrusive 
man of about thirty, wearing a plain suit, stepped into the 
Paris-Vienna express at Strasburg. Various Austrian and 
Hungarian notables were in the train, but none recognized 
him, Count Jacob Lasuen y de Reishach, however, was 
there, and had reserved for him Berth No. 12 in sleeping car 
No. 1717. The conductor came and examined the new- 
comer’s passport, which bore a Spanish name. It had been 
issued as No. 792 by the Spanish consulate in Paris, endorsed 
by the Paris prefecture of police, the German, Czecho- 
slovak passport officers, and the Austrian Embassy. It was 
shown to the frontier authorities on leaving France and 
entering Germany. All the conductor noticed was that the 
traveller addressed him in very good French and spoke with 


Count Lasuen in an unknown tongue. Salzburg was 
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reached soon after noon, and No. 12 kept his berth, supposed 
to be unwell. Here his passport was again inspected by the 
Germans and the Austrians. Soon he was gazing with 
emotion upon the mountains and forests of Austria, Ah! 
there were the waters of the Danube. Now, in the gather- 
ing darkness, the walls and domes of the Imperial City could 
be descried. Was he humming to himself: 


Es giebt nur ein’ Kaiserstadt, 
Es giebt nur cin Wien? 


Every detail of this historical journey has been noted. 
The travellers were met at 10.50 p.m. in the Western Station 
by a slim youth, who accompanied the Count in taxi No. 
A. xii—265, telling the chauffeur Petrak to drive to the 
Hotel Bristol. While they were collecting the luggage, the 
unknown stranger had walked on alone, but he joined them 
before their destination. Then another address was given: 
No. g Landskrongasse, but there proved to be no such 
number so they drove on to No. 5. Here Petrak was made 
happy with a French fifty-franc note, a small fortune in those 
days of depreciated crowns, Then, as he talked of the pre- 
vailing famine, he was further enriched by a gift of chocolate 
and sandwiches left over from the pansy: Later on, he 
found that his generous fare had left a walking-stick in the 
cab, and that was taken to the police station, never to be 
claimed. 

The householder of No. 5, Count Thomas Erdédy, was 
expecting nobody and had retired to bed. At last he was 
summoned by an unwilling servant. What could strangers 
want at this time of night? To his unspeakable amazement 
he found awaiting him—his Majesty the Emperor and 
King! 

For further precaution, beds were prepared in the 
drawing-room by a servant who was leaving for the country 
next day. Then the telephone was set to work to summon 
faithful lieges, but all were out of town for their Easter 
holidays. 

Later on, I read in a Vienna paper that Count Erdédy 
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had been summoned and fined for the high treason of 
harbouring an enemy of the republic! 


I, THE EMPEROR'S OWN NARRATIVE 


Immediate events are described in his Majesty’s own 
words, as dictated to his faithful secretary, Baron von 
Werkmann, after his return to Switzerland, for the purpose 
of refreshing a singularly receptive memory.’ 


Saturday, 26th March, 1921. 

I set out at 11.30 in the morning of Easter Eve from the corner 
of Landskrongasse in the car of the chauffeur Meier, who had formerly 
been with my grandmother? 

The roads are miserable, the Laxenburg Allee is like a cart-track, 
All the towns could be traversed at a great pace. From Wiener. 
Neustadt we went through the big Fohrenwald, leaving Frohsdorf 
on the left . . . on past Aspang, Monnichkirchen, Pingau to Sinners- 
dorf on the Austrian frontier. It was a wonderful day. 

A strange feeling to be at home and unknown, 

The roads in Styria are as bad as they used to be. 

Ménnichkirchen has grown into a big watering-place. Rooms 
had been taken there pee i ahead for the Easter holidays. One saw 
many hoydens and tourists. 

Passports were examined at Sinnersdorf, but that was very quickly 
over. 

The Austrian Customs officials and gendarmes made a very good 
impression. They were well dressed, smart and polite. At the 
Hungarian frontier there was an old Gendarmerie-wachtmeister from 
Debreczin, a true born son of the Puszta.> He had no idea what to 
do with a passport. Now the car went on to Pinkajé. That was 
@ courtesy on the part of the Austrian frontier authorities, for the car 
had no right to cross the frontier. 

At Pinkafé, we lunched at Jenner's inn. The first hot meal for 
two days! Veal scollops and cucumbers. We paid for the scollops 
in French, for the car in Swiss francs, and it was interesting to see 
how people jumped at foreign money. 

After Pinkajé, the car went through Oberwarth, where the 
Easter procession was taking place. We knelt and let it pass. The 





‘For full details sce Baron Karl von Werkmann, “ Aus Kaiser Karl's 
‘Nachlass.” Berlin, 1925. 
? Archduchess Maria Theresa, widow of Archduke Charles Louis. 
* Hungarian plains. 
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garrison was turned out, wearing our good old uniforms. It was an 
inspiring moment to see the first old uniforms again. From Ober- 
warth we went on to Petersdor{ St. Michael, where we hoped to 
obtain a car from Mr. Schey. He is a great patriot, a Legitimist and 
a friend of Tamés.* 

We called at Schey's house and talked with his daughters. The 
younger one, though she did not know who I was, said she would 
like to go to Prangins as @ chambermaid. 1 asked the people what 
the King was like and I thought they would bring out photographs, 
but no one recognized me? Finally they all drank the health of 
the King and scolded me because 1 did not empty my glass, but the 
wine was too strong. Then we went on with Mr. Schey’s horses— 
his car was out of repair—along the direct road to Szombathely. 

We reached the Bishop’s® palace there at about 10 o'clock at 
night. He twas giving a supper and the Minster Vass4 was a guest, 

When Tamds sent a servant to ask for night-quarters for himself 
and a friend, the Bishop was rather disconcerted. But as a good 
host he came down to the big hall of the palace. He gave us both 
his hands and there was a pause, whereupon Tamds asked, “ Do 
you not recognize my companion?” “ No,” said the Bishop, “ T 
do not know this gentleman.” 

Then Tamds announced ceremoniously, “ It is his Apostolic 
Majesty, the King.” 

The Bishop gave a start and took me into an adjoining room, 
where he asked me,“ Are you really the King? ” 

I said, “ Yes,” and then the ice was broken. 

The Bishop trembled all over. He was frightfully excited. All 
he said was that he must inform Vass of my presence. Vass was 
astonished, but behaved very correctly. He came to me at once and 
declared that from that hour he was no longer Minister. 

I had sent for Colonel Lehar’ and he came in beaming with joy 
to report himself. The messenger who had been sent for him was 
Lieutenant von Almdssy, an acquaintance of the Bishop, engaged in 
training scouts at Szombathely patriotically. 

After supper, the deputy Lingauer appeared. 





1 The nickname of Count Thomas Erdédy, who travelled with the 
Emperor from Vienna to Szombathely (Steinamanger). 

Yet no sooner had his Majesty departed than the girl who had 
waited on him exclaimed: “ That was the King! I recognized him 
distinctly.” 

* Count Mikes. 

* Minister of Education in Count Teleki’s Cabinet. 

*“ Colonel Baron Lehér, Knight of the Maria Theresa Order, was 
then commanding the troops in West Hungary. During the counter- 
revolution he had been famed and beloved for his loyalty, patriotism, 
justice and humanity.” (Werkmann.) 
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I had at first intended to issue a manifesto during the night and 
to notify it to the Regent so that it should be published an hour later 
and the troops sworn. The draft of the manifesto ran as follows: 

“ Following the impulse of my heart, 1 have returned to my 
beloved home and this day taken over the government once more, 
God with ust” 

But 1 was informed that Count Teleki! and Count Sigray, the 
High Commissioner for West Hungary, were at Ivdncz, the latter's 
property near Szombathely, and that telephonic communication could 
be obtained with them in about two hours. 


Sunday, 27th March, 1921. 

After consulting with Colonel Lehdr, 1 decided to send for those 
two gentlemen. They were informed by an officer that some great 
misfortune would happen if they did not come at once to Szom- 
bathely. It was two in the morning and they were in bed—much 
alarmed by the message. While waiting for them, I prepared with 
Vass a message to be telegraphed to the Regent. 

Lehér advised immediately conferring upon Horthy the military 
Order of Maria Theresa and a dukedom. Vass was against this, 
fearing that it would wound his susceptibilities. 

Teleki and Sigray arrived at about 4.30. Both were disturbed, 
Sigray much the less. 

Meanwhile Lehdr had sent for a battalion from Gtins to act as a 
guard. Teleki declared at once that there were two alternatives: 
to return immediately to Switzerland or to proceed to Budapest. 

I naturally explained that there was no going back. Alea jacta 
est. Teleki was himself of the opinion that the Regent would be 
delighted at my appearance. No one believed in resistance on his 
part, least of all Lehdr. 

I decided to go to Budapest for two reasons. In the first place, 
assuming the loyalty of the Regent, it was more convenient to take 
over the whole apparatus of government on the spot; and secondly, 
Szombathely, as the centre of the West Hungarian movement? was 
not suitable as regards Austria. 

So 1 ordered the Premier Teleki to go at 6.30 a.m. by car to 
Budapest with the Minister Vass and prepare the Regent. I would 
myself start an hour later in order to be informed of the whole situa- 
tion in Pest in good time in case of difficulties. At firse Count 
Teleki wanted to fly to Pest, but I considered that method of travel 
unsafe? 





1 Then Prime Minister of Hungary. 
} West Hungary was then under dispute between Austria and Hungary. 
* Note that the Emperor considered it unsafe for his Minister, but not, 
later on, for himself! 
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That day, Teleki had received news of “a forthcoming 
calamity,” which he thought was meant to prepare him to 
hear that Horthy had been murdered. This is why he 
remained at Szombathely and why he was so much perturbed 
when the officer summoned him to “ avert a great calamity.” 
When he learned that the King had come, he is said to have 
made a “ Greek gesture” or ““ the Teleki gesture,” bending 
his right arm behind his head, and to have murmured, “ Too 
soon! Too soon!” The King was distressed to find him 
so quick to speak of a return to Switzerland, but Teleki did 
not mean to be discouraging. ‘‘ Horthy has always told 
me,” he said, “that he would be glad to hand over his 
powers to your Majesty as soon as possible.” And that very 
day he said much the same thing to an interviewer from the 
Petit Parisien. 

We set out an hour after Teleki: 1 travelled with Sigray, Colonel 
Jérmy and another officer. Alméssy took the wheel. Teleki missed 
his way and reached Pest an hour after I did. I slept a little on the 
way and then busied myself with the formation of the Cabinet. 1 
asked Sigray if he would undertake the Government, and he said 
he would do so if there was no one better. I wanted a constitutional 
and economical policy. 

We reached Badepest at about 2 p.m. and drove to the Premier's 
office. We put up the car, and I sent Sigray and Jérmy in advance 
to inform the Regent of my arrival. Stgray came back in a short 





\ Count Sigray’s narrative: Jarmy went first to the Palace to see if 
Teleki had arrived. As he did not return in a few minutes, I asked the 
King’s permission to go and find out what had happened. At the Palace 
Iran against Magashazy and another officer. ‘They told me that an un- 
known officer, evidently a madman, had just been there saying the King 
had arrived, so they had sent him away. I interrupted them and said 
‘I must see Horthy at once, to which they replied that that was impossible 
as he was at lunch. I told them that was of no importance and he must 
eave his lunch immediately. ‘Then it dawned on Magashdzy that perhaps 
the “ mad ” officer had not been talking nonsense, He asked if it was 
true that his Majesty had returned to Hungary. A curt “yes” and 1 
pushed my way inte Horthy’s rooms. He was beside himself with worry 
when I told him of the King’s return. He advanced every possible reason 
against his remaining, interrupted himsel£ to reflect what rooms the Kin, 
could occupy, took up and dfopped one idea after the other. - . - I said 
that, instead of talking so much, he had better not keep the King waiting 
any longer as he was out there in the hall. Thereupon Horthy ordered 
Magashézy to fetch the King. As the King approached, I asked if there 
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nme with a very serious face. “ Your Majesty must be very 
energetic,” he said. 

T was tired by the long day's journey, but my fatigue vanished 
when I reached Budapest, for I saw myself not only at the end of my 
journey, but also at my goal and the goal of Hungary. I did not 
doubt for a moment that Horthy would surrender his powers, 

Captain Magashdzy, the Regent's adjutant, awaited me at the 
gate of the Palace. He was wearing field uniform, with a band of 
red, white and green. 

In the Palace it appeared to me at the first moment as though 
everything remained as it used to be. The guards presented arms 
as though it were quite natural to see me pass. These guards present 
ing arms in the passages and at the doors seemed so usual that 1 
thought all the events of these last years must be a bad dream. 

He led me into one of the Palace apartments. It was icy cold and 
T felt frozen. 1 explained that I desired to go straight to the Regent. 

When I passed into the adjutants’ room, I noticed the prevailing 
attitude. It was outwardly correct, but all looked full of embittered 
hostility. 

Horthy came towards me with an agitated expression, No sooner 
were we in his study—it had formerly been mine—than he said, 
“ This is a@ calamity, Your Majesty must go away at once, must 
go back to Switzerland immediately.” 

I answered in the most friendly way that there could be no 
question of that. It was impossible, as the effect of my journey was 
to break all my bridges behind me. 

Now began a two hours’ struggle for power. 


2. AT GRIPS WITH HORTHY 


The King (as we must call him in Hungary) remained 
perfectly calm during this distressing scene. He thanked 
Horthy for all his services, complimented him on clearing 
the country of bolsheviks and Roumanians, 


were any further orders, He took my arm and whispered: “' Stay here!” 
We had just reached the adjutants’ room, which leads to the study. As 
Horthy had not yet appeared, the King paused and asked Magashazy 
firmly: “ Where is Horthy? Call him and tell him to come to me at 
once." Up to this moment the King had looked tired, but now he had 
drawn himself up and stood there with a truly royal mien. For “ at 
once” he employed an unusual but very emphatic Hungarian word. At 
Inst Admiral von Hortby appeared fetore the King, who greeted him 
with special warmth and heartiness. Then King and Regent withdrew 
into the study. 
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But gone were all the former expressions of devotion, all 
the fawning volubility, even the pretence of fidelity. Horthy 
began in the tones of an old clothesman, whining and 
bargaining for favours. He held the power in his hands and 
would not surrender it until he knew what would be his 
reward, He was told that his past services entitled him to 
high consideration if he continued to do his duty. He asked 
if he should have the command of the army and navy, what 
titles and distinctions should be his. It did not satisfy him 
that he would be the King’s right-hand man. He was not 
requesting, he was demanding, and he held out his hand like 
a beggar. 

Then he argued that, even if he did surrender, it would 
be all in vain. The Little Entente would pour into the 
country. The Great Powers would be inexorable. 

He was given details to the contrary, but he refused to 
believe them. After he had taken a solemn pledge of 
secrecy, he was even told of Briand’s assurances of friendli- 
ness on behalf of France, how the Powers might protest to 
save their faces but that “ paper does not hurt.” Horthy 
admitted that that would make a difference, but even so, 
he said, he could not surrender the powers at once. He 
must have at least three weeks to prepare. Very well, he 
should have three weeks. The ing would go back to 
Szombathely and wait three weeks. That would take them 
to the r7th of April, and if Horthy did not come to fetch 
him there, the King would return straight to his capital. 

But Horthy had been acting all the while, and acting 
very badly. Now that a possible arrangement seemed in 
sight, he went back to his fears of the Little Entente. It 
would not do at all for the King to remain at Szombathely. 
That would only provoke an attack, Ah! here was an 
idea! Let the King take Lehdr’s troops and march on 
Vienna. Hungary would be delighted at the idea of 
conquering Austria, and would overwhelm her King with 
gratitude, 

Of course such an idea could not be entertained for an 
instant. Tt was merely another device for departure. 
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When it was rejected, Horthy said that, in that case, the 
only thing was to return to Switzerland at once. 

Here they were back at the beginning. Horthy had 
evidently been surprised to meet with so much firmness, 
and there was no knowing what he would do now. They 
were alone together. The King was unarmed. What if 
Horthy had imbibed some of the theories of Belgrade, where 
murder is openly proclaimed as “a recognized part of 
practical politics’? There were ugly whispers about Horthy. 
If a dagger or a pistol relieved him of an inconvenient 
opponent, no one was likely to bring him to justice. Or 
it he shrank from violence himself, there were adjutants in 
the next room not overburdened with scruples. _Fortun- 
ately, the King has never known fear or he might have felt 
disconcerted in the lair of the enemy. For ie was no 
longer any pretence. All the salaams and kyries of the 
whilom courtier, the bubbling oil and agony of Schénbrunn, 
the solemn oaths on parade,’ the private protestations, the 
dutiful letters, what were they but dreams when man 
awakeneth? 

With reference to his oath at Schénbrunn, Horthy added, 
“Yes, but that was at another time!” Then he said airily, 
“Tf your Majesty will only wait another ten years, all may 
be arranged.” 

The hours brought no advance. The King had come 
to take over the Government and would accept nothing less. 
The Regent swayed from one subterfuge to another. He 


‘ The following is the military oath which Horthy had sworn: 

We swear by a solemn oath by Almighty God to be true and obedient 
to his Apostolic Majesty, our All-Highest Prince and Lord Cuanues, by 
the grace of God Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia, etc., and Apostolic 
King of Hungary . . . against every foe, whoever he may be, wherever 
the will of his Imperial and Royal Majesty may require us, by water, 
land or by aur, by day and night, in battles, in storms, combats and under- 
takings of every sort to contend bravely and manfully in every place at 
every time and at every opportunity, in no extremity to forsake our ships, 
our flags and our troops, never to admit the slightest collusion with the 
enemy, always to behave in accordance with the laws of war and as befits 
brave soldiers and seamen. Thus with honour to live and to die. So 
help us God. Amen. 
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would not surrender, he desired nothing better than to 
surrender, the country was in danger, he must have time 
to take precautions, the King would be unable to form a 
ministry, the army was loyal to the Regent and would fight 
the King, the surrender must be made worth while. So 
the black litany went on, the same monotonous lilts and 
lamentations on the vocal hurdy-gurdy. 

At last it must have occurred to both that further dis- 
cussion was futile. The King was alone and could not 
use force. It would have becn different if he could have 
anticipated that the Regent would be forsworn. Then he 
would have come at the head of his army. As it was, he 
must go back to Szombathely to assert his rights in another 
and more forcible way. 

And the Regent reflected. Anything to end this scene, 
anything to induce his adversary to retire. Horthy came 
back to bis mad idea of a march on Vienna. If the King 
undertook that, he argued, the diplomatists of the Entente 
could be satisfied with the news that his Majesty had 
left Hungary. If, on reflection, the King decided against 
the march, let him remain at Szombathely for three 
weeks and the Regent would come to fetch him back in 
state. 

That was plausible enough. Now, said Horthy, they 
were in complete accord, and he expressed his joy that they 
had now reached a good understanding with the promise of 
favourable results. There was only one thing more. It 
would gratify him if his All-highest War-Lord would confer 
upon him the Order of Maria Theresa. . . . 

To return to the King’s narrative : 

I took my leave and departed in all haste, lest the Regent should 
regret his decision. 

1 had come to the Palace in a colonel’s uniform, lent me by 
Lehér. I left the room by a side door and went with Magashdzy 
to the car so as to attract as little attention as possible, not allowing 
the guard to turn out. But the old guards had recognized me. 
They were forbidden, however, to speak of my presence. 

The following little episode is interesting. Before I left the 
Regent's study, 1 asked whether my companion, Magashdzy, was 
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loyal, as I thought I had heard the reverse. The Regent, however, 
assured me he was loyal and silent “ as we all are.” 

I was glad to be out of the Palace. 1 had indeed regretted from 
the moment I entered the Palace that I had followed Teleki’s advice 
instead of adhering to the plan I had formulated in Switzerland, but 
T had felt bound to believe that Horthy’s own Premier must know 
better about the Regent's attitude than I could in Switzerland, 

If Horthy should change again, 1 reflected that I should be in 
a better position to compel his surrender with the support of West 
Hungarian bayonets than with the best will-power and self-control 
alone and unarmed in the Palace at Buda. 

But at the close of our interview, I felt sure that he was recon- 
ciled to the idea of a restoration, and I parted with him in the hope 
that I should realize a complete accord with him. 

T naturally lost this belief entirely as soon as I learned that he had 
sent for the Entente ambassadors that same afternoon and broken 
the promise of silence he had given me, 


While the King and Regent were closeted together, some 
thirty persons gathered in he adjutants’ room, among them 
Gombos and Mrs. Horthy. Sigray wondered who had 
summoned them. Teleki and Vass came in a little later, 
and Teleki sent in his name to the Regent, but was not 
admitted. 

Sigray remained until the study doors reopened. Then, 
to everybody’s astonishment, Horthy came out alone and 
delivered a speech. He said he had gone through the 
hardest hours in his life. The King had been with him 
to demand the surrender of his powers, and he had had to 
refuse for reasons which he gave at length. The King, he 
said, recognizing their validity, had promised to leave the 
country and was now on his way. 

Then Gombis stepped forward and thanked the Regent 
in the name of the country for what he had done. 

Sigray asked how the King had gone, adding that he 
could not be left unattended in that way. He wanted to 
hurry after him. 

Gémbis laughed and said, “‘ Oh! no, the King must not 
be left alone.” He suggested ironically that the Pronay* 


1 Leaders of West Hungarian bandits. 
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people should accompany him. But Horthy called Gombés 
to order, 

Horthy then invited Teleki and Sigray into the study. 
Clutching the arm of a chair, he apostrophized them both : 
“Surely no one will believe that 1 want to cling to this 

vost |” 

i, A car was now sent to the country to fetch Count 
Andrdssy, the old statesman and late Foreign Secretary. 
Horthy repeated the falschoods he had told in the adjutants’ 
room. The King, he said, had promised to leave Hungary 
at once, but might be tempted to linger at Szombathely. 
Would Andrdssy go and speed his departure in his Majesty's 
own interests? Yes, if he were assured that nothing was 
being neglected to advance the King’s cause. Horthy should 
issue a manifesto to the nation, declaring that he recognized 
the King’s rights. Here Horthy became very voluble. Of 
course he acknowledged the anointed King and would do 
everything in his power, only Andrdssy must advise 
immediate departure. 

Meanwhile Sigray had failed to find the King, so he 
proceeded to look for a car, found one in the Palace garage, 
and set out with Teleki for Szombathely. 

It was already dark when they reached Varpalota and 
espied the figure of a man standing alone in the open road 
beside a lorry. Sigray recognized the King, but Teleki 
refused to believe that the Sovereign could have been left 
so entirely alone. They stopped and there he stood. One 
of his companions was at the telephone, another had gone 
to fetch something to eat, the third for a tyre. 

Sigray invited him to continue his journey in their 
car. He looked at it and asked, “ Where does it come 
from?” On being told, “From the Regents’ garage,” 
he said quickly, “‘ Thank you, no, I will remain in mine.” 
Then, fearing they might be hurt by his refusal, he added 
jokingly that he would catch them up before they reached 
Szombathely. 

As they proceeded, Sigray expressed his conviction that 
the King certainly did not intend to leave Hungary. To 
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which Teleki replied, “ Then why did he not remain in 
Budapest? And what are we to do now? ” 
The King’s narrative continued : 


We went from Budapest by way of Székesfehérvdr (Stuhlweissen- 
burg) where we announced my return to Szombathely from the 
barracks. There was a frightful simoon, a wind with dust, so that 
one could scarcely see ahead. After Sztkesfehérvdr, our last tyre 
burst and we had to repair an old one, which took a very long time. 
This took us to Varpalota and then we could proceed no farther, 
but we met Colonel vun Lorx, who has a regiment in training there. 
He has lived ut the Castle of Varpalota with his family for a year and 
is quite pleased with his service. 

Luckily we met one of our cars, which had started from Szom- 
bathely. It had fallen into a ditch and bent the steering gear, but 
that was straightened by a village blacksmith, 


Monday, 28th March, 1921. 

It was a very cold night and I had only a thin summer coat and 
the Bishop's cloak over it. 1 was utterly frozen and the wind grew 
more violent as darkness came on. At two in the morning we burst 
a tyre, so 1 left Almdssy’s car for the one with the bent steering gear. 
It shut at the side, so the wind could blow only from the front, and 
that seemed paradise. We reached Szombathely at 5.30 a.m.—my 
second sleepless night. 


The King had come back to Szombathely with Horthy’s 
promise to fetch him in three weeks, but he found that 
Léhar had already received the following telegram: “ In 
the interests of the country, I beg you to convey King Charles 
over the frontier in the course of the night. Horruy.” 

This hasty treachery prompted the retort: ‘“ Dear 
Admiral Horthy, in view of the altered circumstances, I 
require your unconditional submission to my orders, From 
you, my brave, faithful admiral, I am certain what the 
response will be. CHaRLes.” 

To this Horthy replied: “I beg your Majesty to with- 
draw this order. I cannot reply to it until the afternoon.” 

And at 3 p.m. he telegraphed to Teleki that he was 
prepared to hand over the powers in certain circumstances 
but must retain the machinery in his hands meanwhile. 
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The whole trouble scemed over at last. The King felt 
convinced that he would be able to take over the Govern- 
ment next day. Teleki actually started for Budapest to 
arrange for an imposing reception. But that evening 
Horthy had hardened his heart once more and was send- 
ing wireless messages asking the King of Spain to arrange 
for a safe-conduct back to Switzerland. 

To bring further pressure, he sent a deluge of false 
reports of invasions by the Little Entente. But he forgot 
that all news received by the General Staff was automatically 
sent on to the provincial commands, and Lehér accordingly 
learned that there had been no invasions. 

The King now thought of marching on Budapest with 
Lehar’s division, but the Entente’s measures of disarmament 
had now reduced this to 1,500 men and might attract an 
attack from the Little Entente, which it would be too weak 
to resist. Then a secret organization of officers proper 
to take Horthy prisoner and welcome the King. They said 
they had 700 men. But that also fell through. 

Then came encouraging news from France. Someone 
telegraphed from Paris, doubtless on behalf of Briand, urging 
the King to hold out. “‘ Paris, 2 April 23, 45. Priére 
instante encourager notre client a garder confiance et a se 
maintenir. Rien & craindre d'ici. On appaisera les voisins.” 

Meanwhile the King was laid up with fever and 
bronchial trouble; but that did not prevent his receiving 
statesmen, who flocked from every quarter. Bethlen came, 
professing loyalty, but somewhat strange in demeanour and 
advising departure. Andrassy was also for departure, 
though none could doubt his loyalty. It seemed almost 
as if the King alone remained firm in view of the ever- 
increasing pressure from Budapest. He said he would not 

‘0 of his own free will. And certainly no one in Szom- 
bathely would have raised a finger to compel him. Even 
the civil population vowed they would turn out in his 
defence. 

Horthy dispatched an order to recall Léhar, but he 
refused to go, Roland Hegediis was sent to supersede 
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him, but he pretended to be loyal and covered Lehar’s 
position, playing a double part as he did in the following 
October. And he urged everybody to beg the King to 
depart. 

Gratz was recalled to Budapest, and Kania of the Foreign 
Office was sent in his place, a man who spoke so discourte- 
ously of the King at dinner that the Bishop ordered him out 
of the room. 

Rakovsky, the President of the Chamber, came and 
admitted regretfully that the game was lost. It needed to 
be carried through with one swing, and now every day made 
it worse. Still, the Royalists now realized where they stood 
and could prepare for the next attempt. 

Horthy had triumphed. It was already clear that he 
would stick at nothing. He was actually encouraging 
invasions from the Little Entente in order to bear out his 
warnings. He announced that if they attacked, there would 
be no resistance. A letter is in existence promising the de- 
thronement of the House of Habsburg to the Serbians as a 
reward for their friendship, and Teleki has had this treason- 
able document in his hands. There was also a fear in 
patriotic circles that the Small Peasants’ party would suggest 
to the Serbians that they should march in and burn a few 
Hungarian villages so as to bring blame upon the King. 
Even Lehar and Boroviczényi now advised departure, and 
the King reluctantly gave way. 


3- RETURN TO SWITZERLAND 


The Budapest Government ordered that there should be 
no demonstrations on the 5th of April when the King de- 
parted. ‘The local officials, however, did not conform, and 
the population was informed an hour and a half before he 
left. They came in masses despite the bad weather and 
crowded the principal square. The King appeared on the 
balcony, the crowd singing the national anthem and crying, 
“ Viszontlétésral Come back again! God bless your 
Majesty.” Some said, “‘ Those who are now driving out 
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the King will soon have to go away themselves.” And one 
peasant sighed, “‘ Ah! how our poor King’s hair has grown 
white during these days.” 

Nobles and officials assembled in the big hall of the 
Bishop’s palace, but with sad faces, as though at a funeral. 
Count Széchen, Marshal of the Court, delivered a brief 
speech of farewell and the King shook hands all round, 
deeply moved. Then he passed out into the courtyard, 
where Almassy’s car awaited him, the same with which 
he had travelled on his luckless drive to Pest. The troops 
presented arms, trumpets sounded, loyal hearts beat fast. 
The people of Hungary gasped in horror at the sacrilege of 
banishing their anointed King. To the very last moment 
he hoped against hope that honour and patriotism would 

revail, that a reprieve might come from Pest, a telegram 
rom loyal officers to announce: “ Everything succeeded. 
Reverse engines.” 

At every station the whole population came out. Flags 
waved, Gipsy bands played. At Gyanafalva he left the 
train to ee a police school. 

From that place, Hegediis (the prospective traitor), with 
Sigray and Boroviczényi went ahead over the border to 
Fehring to discuss the taking over of the Royal party by 
the representatives of the great Powers—the British Colonel 
Selby, the French Hinaux and the Italian Stappo. 

They signed the following protocol : 


His Majesty, the Apostolic King of Hungary, Charles IV, is 
travelling from Hungary to Switzerland. The Hungarian suite 
places his Majesty under the protection of the Allied Great Powers. 
The undersigned mandatories of the Allied Great Powers undertake 
to assure and guarantee in every way the security of the person of 
his Majesty during the journey through Austria. 

Hinaux m.p. Sigray m.p. Franchini Stappo m-p. 

Hegediis m.p. Selby m.p. 


At Graz, the train stopped outside the station and there 
were very wees figures about. At Frohnleiten, the 
party was held up for over six hours, the reason being that 
the communists had thoroughly searched the previous express 
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in order to find the Emperor. They had even laid a Pie 
across the rails and the Trieste express had run into it, but 
had drawn back and remained standing. Before the 
authorities could interfere, all the travellers had been 
searched amid threats against the life of the Emperor. 
Next, the communists wanted to send a deputation to 
demand abdication and a promise never to return to Austria. 
This was refused by the representatives of the Entente and 
eventually the communists agreed that Steinhiusl (the repre- 
sentative of the Vienna police on the train) should deliver 
the message to Boroviczényi without any assurance that it 
would be reported to the Emperor. 

From the next station, Bruck-an-der-Mur, news came 
that between two and three thousand workmen were in 
possession, vowing that they would never allow the Emperor 
to pass through alive. They were determined to drag him 
out of the train and kil} him if he refused to abdicate. 

The Entente officials called on the police to secure free 
passage, and they sought the intervention of a Socialist 
leader, who proceeded to talk to the heads of the demon- 
stration over the telephone in the broadest dialect, begging 
them not to think they bossed the whole country, pleading 
with the “ comrades” to “‘ be good,” telling them that 
“ this really won’t do—we’ve guaranteed the Enn-tenn-te 
that he shall go through.” This went on for a very long 
time without the faintest effect. Then appeals were made 
to the municipality of Graz, to the Government of Vienna, 
who also apostrophized the popular leaders—all in vain. 
They would not yield. 

The Emperor smiled over’ this object lesson of republican 
government and said this was a splendid bit of luck. As 


* Boroviezényi has given a lively description of the journey in his book, 
“ Der Kénig und sein Reichsverweser,” but lays too much stress on the 
humorous side, which he seems to assume that his Majesty must have 
regarded in a similar light. Humour never escaped the Emperor, even 
in the darkest hours, but his thoughts were now occupied rather with 
the painful aspect of such a reception from misguided subjects and with 
keen hopes that the incident might result in an immediate return to 
Hungary, 
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the Entente people were responsible for his safety, they must 
agree to go back to Hungary. 

The three colonels were now anxious and very angry 
over the helplessness of the Austrian Government. They 
wanted to plan to their Embassies in Vienna, but were 
told that was impossible. They agreed to go back to Hun- 
gary, but said they would make one final effort to bring the 
demonstrators to reason. 

Then news came that some fifty of them, exasperated 
by the non-arrival of the Emperor, had boarded a train at 
Bruck and were on their way to attack him at Frohnleiten. 
Orders were, however, conveyed to the engine-driver to go 
straight through to Graz without stopping at intermediate 
stations, and he passed through Frohnleiten at express speed. 
The fifty communists were at the windows and vented their 
wrath in wild yells when they saw the lights of the Imperial 
train. At Graz, however, they found a mob of their com- 
rades, delivered inflammatory speeches, and set out along 
the fine several hundreds strong, with the intention of killing 
the Emperor. 

The situation was now serious, and the authorities at 
Graz ordered six motor-cars to proceed to Frohnleiten, so 
that the Emperor and his suite might be taken away in 
case of ee But even that was not reassuring. The 
night was dark and misty, the only defence was a dozen 
British soldiers, and the roads in the neighbourhood were 
notoriously bad. 

It was one o’clock in the morning and all the party were 
tired out, except the Emperor, who was fresh and in good 
spirits. He did not seem to know what nerves were. His 
adjutant appealed to the colonels again, urging an immediate 
return to Hungary. The Frenchman and the Italian agreed 
with enthusiasm, but the Englishman, Colonel Selby, wanted 
to go on alone to Bruck with an engine and tackle the 
demonstrators. “I know this rabble,” he is reported to 
have said, “I'll knock them out.” 

The Frenchman and the Italian were arguing with him, 
telling him his adventure might fail, when the station tele- 
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phone rang through from Vienna, The comrades at 
Bruck had heard that the Emperor was about to return to 
Hungary. Anything rather than that! The train could 
pass peacefully through Bruck, not a hair of the Emperor’s 
head should be ruffled, no one would attempt to accost him, 
but he must on no account go back to Hungary. 

The colonels, apparently full of confidence in the 
promises of a bloodthirsty mob, said this capitulation 
compelled them to go forward. The Emperor reluctantly 
agreed. In ten minutes the train rolled into the station 
of Bruck. 

Some cight hundred or a thousand individuals were 
gathered there, mostly youths of the lowest class. The 
majority were in the refreshment room; others had broken 
the windows and flooded the platform. They had criminal 
faces and were mostly the worse for liquor. As the train 
drew in, they raised their fists, yodelled and whistled and 
shrieked. They surged towards the train. 

But they drew back when the twelve British soldiers 
leaped out and formed a guard in front of the Imperial 
saloon with fixed bayonets, and the loading of their 
magazine rifles evidently inspired respect. Members of the 
Socialist militia (Volkswehr) stood by and did nothing. An 
Entente officer ordered them to load, but they merely 
formed columns and retired. Popular orators were exer- 
cising their lungs. There were cries of “ Down with the 
Monarchy!” and “ Up with the Republic!” But what 
most delighted the Emperor was to hear himself denounced 
as a “ mass-murderer.” That bright gem of imagination 
has been ascribed to his Worship the Mayor of Bruck, a 
man named Wallisch, who had taken part in murderous 
excesses as a Hungarian bolshevik and remains in the employ 
of the Austrian Republic to this very day. 

M. von Boroviczényi stationed himself in the corridor of 
the train, outside the Emperor’s saloon, with a loaded 
revolver in his hand, prepared to fire at the first strange face 
that might appear. Someone appeared, whom he did not 
recognize, and he was just about to shoot when he fortun- 
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ately realized that it was Marquess Pallavicini’s servant, 
whom he had forgotten. 

This uncomfortable delay—it was only ten minutes, but 
seemed much more—was due to various necessary manceuvres 
of the engine, which had to go from the front to the back 
of the train before taking the line for Bischofshofen. 

The rest of the journey passed without incident, save 
that at Innsbruck the people cheered and waved. At Feld- 
kirch, where the Emperor left Austria, the Vienna police 
ranged themselves in two files and did not know whether 
to salute. Finally a cheery sergeant saluted and the others 
followed his example. 

Then Swiss officials began to make difficulties. Once 
more Horthy had played the traitor. 
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INTERLUDE 


“ The creation of new states by the Versailles Treaty and the 
liberation of other communities have placed the contro! of the new 
Governments in the hands of as unprincipled a set of rascals as ever 
degraded any political society.” 

—C. H. Norman, “A Searchlight on the European War.” 


On the Lake of Lucerne—False alarms. 1. Audience of the Em- 
peror; Impressions~-The so-called republic—Lost liberty—Opportunists 
The peace offer—Imperial democracy—The middle ages—Benefits 
of, Empure—-Magnetic sympathy. 2. Mitigation: of exile: Family {hfe 
—The Crown Prince—A fireside idyll—The cabmen's song. 3. Hun- 
ary since Easter; Horthy’s unpopularity—Little Entente--Briand— 
Ne ‘otiations at home—Horthy’s evasions—A disingenuous letter— 
Bethlen’s shifts—Apponyi and the League of Nations—Gombés and 
hus brigands—Archduke Albrecht. 4. 4 call to action: Now or never— 
A patriotic response~Decision of the Empress—Confidence in chivalry. 


Tre Canton of Vaud, for some absurd reason, refused to 
allow the Emperor to return to Prangins, so he engaged a 
chateau at Hertenstein on the Lake of Lucerne. It had 
harboured various Royal persons, including, I believe, Queen 
Victoria; then been transformed into an hotel. When the 
Emperor received me there in the summer of 1921, it still 
bore the appearance of an hotel. The board with 
“Hétel Schloss Hertenstein” had been reduced, leaving 
only “ Schloss Hertenstein ” across a balcony. There were 
woods and gardens, a private cove that seemed to have been 
paved with precious stones, gorgeous views across a 
brilliant lake to Mount Pilatus and peaks of perpetual snow, 
a feast and riot of fiercest colours and tenderest hues. 

A wooden palisade surrounded the whole property. I 
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pulled a bell at a wicket and a string was drawn from a 
distance to admit me. On finding Baron von Werkmann 
at the entrance hall, I asked whether it was not dangerous 
to afford such easy access, but he assured me that careful 
watch was kept. There had indeed been alarms of 
suspicious persons. Spies for the most part. Once the 
Swiss police had received warning of a gang of Turkish 
bolsheviks, who were said to be at Zurich with intent to 
murder the whole Imperial family. That, however, had been 
an invention to excuse the presence of watchers instructed 
to report every movement in the house or grounds, any- 
thing that might suggest an intention to return to Hungary. 
Then a strange man had been found wandering about the 
woods at night with firearms and he was removed, but he 
gave no explanation and nothing was ever discovered about 

im except that he was staying at one of the big hotels 
and had a Scandinavian title. 


I, AUDIENCE OF THE EMPEROR 


A summons came and I was taken up a long way in a 
lift, then down a corridor. There was a knock at a door, 
a voice answered and I was ushered into a small room, 
whereof I remember only many photographs and some 
wicker chairs. 

The Emperor was standing in the middle of the room 
and held out his hand. He was of medium height, slim 
but sturdy and upright; wore a dark tweed suit and dark 
purple tie. I was chiefly impressed by the kindly expression 
of his big blue eyes and full Habsburg lips. 

He motioned me to a chair opposite him and began to 
talk in perfect French, one of the seven languages he com- 
manded like a native, and he at once put me at my ease. As 
T had just come from Austria, he encouraged me to describe 
conditions there under ‘‘the so-called Republic” (Ja soi- 
disante république). 1 told him of the poverty and gloom, 
the artificial gaiety inspired by rich profiteers, the in- 
efficiency of the police, the wicked fall in prices owing 
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to deflation, and how everybody I met sighed for old 
times. 

He remarked that probably no one would believe it, but 
that there was really more liberty under the Empire. 

He asked about English politicians. What was my 
opinion of Lloyd George? I said that, oddly enough, he 
was quite charming in private life, but in politics he was a 
mere opportunist. Well, I was told, that was unfortunately 
true of most politicians nowadays. Who was the best man 
we had? Winston Churchill, 1 thought—a great orator, 
versatile and absolutely honest. Yes, he had heard that. 

“Why was my peace offer not accepted?” he asked. 
“Tt would have saved a year of fighting and who knows 
how many lives.” I could only answer that I did not 
know. 

“The war is supposed to have been fought for 
democracy,” he went on, “but all my policy has been 
democratic. I tried to make the Empire federal, with every 
nationality to manage its own affairs. I wanted taxation 
to be fair. I advocated universal suffrage and the ballot. 
You will scarcely find a more zealous democrat than I. . . . 
This war has driven Europe back into the middle ages.” 

I ventured to defend the middle ages—no grinding 
poverty, hospitable monasteries everywhere, guilds, people 
still on the land. . . . 

“No, no, the middle ages settled everything by force.” 

Then he gave me a very lucid summary of the evil 
effects of cutting up the Empire, with details of the various 
regions which could no longer support themselves or obtain 
raw materials, He marshalled all his facts and figures so 
convincingly that there was never room for doubt or 
hesitation, and he possessed the rare gift of making every 
topic interesting. At the same time, he never dogmatized. 
I felt that, if I had another opinion to offer, I was permitted 
to express it. 

There was a wonderful magnetism about the presence 
of the Emperor, a gracious sympathy such as I had never 
met before, 
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After an hour and forty minutes, he rose and abashed 
me by saying he feared he had kept me a very long time. 
It seemed to me that the minutes had sped like seconds, and 
I departed feeling that I had been in the presence of a very 
great and a very good man. 


2. MITIGATIONS OF EXILE 


Exile is terrible, but beautiful Hertenstein must have 
afforded a relief after the anxious turmoils of claiming a 
throne. The Emperor and Empress could enjoy excursions 
in various parts of the land, The Engadine specially 
attracted them. And now they could surrender themselves 
to the society of their beloved children as never before; 
though even in the rush of State affairs, they had never 
been cut off, as many busy people are, from the full enjoy- 
ment of family life. 

All who have been privileged to frequent the Imperial 
circle reveal the closeness of its intimacy. We have glimpses 
of Count Polzer-Hoditz with a prodigious memorandum on 
high policy being given pause because “ Her Majesty has 
summoned me to say good night to the children, and says 
T have scarcely seen them all day.” 

At Wartholz, Polzer usually delivered his discourses to 
the Emperor out of doors, but one evening he was 
summoned upstairs : 


On the stairs I met the little Crown Prince, who stood aside and, 
with his natural disposition to amiability, wanted to say something; 
but nothing occurred to him for the moment. He looked down, and 
that gave him an idea. His shoelace was undone, and he said, 
“Isn't it dreadful how shoelaces will not remain tied? ” “ Yes,” 
I answered, “ but if you made a good knot, that ought to keep them 
together.” “ Oh! but one must never make knots,” and I thought 
to myself what a good maxim chat was for Statecraft. 

The adjutant conducted me to a pretty little room, which I 
guessed, from the many flowers, was the boudoir of the Empress, 
The Emperor was sitting at his writing-table and, in front of the 
fire, I saw the Empress on the floor, surrounded by her children. 
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In her hand was a picture book, from which she was relating stories. 
It was a charming family scene. 

The Emperor beckoned me beside him at the desk and I began 
my discourse. Presently the door burst open and the Crown Prince 
rushed in. Then he realized the situation and joined his mother 
and the big picture book. Archduchess Adelaide and Archduke 
Robert gathered round their father and leaned over him, listening to 
me evidently in the hope that I should soon finish and leave him 
to busy himself with them, They stood on their rights for, at least 
during the half-hour before bedtime, the Emperor belonged to them. 


A tale is told of Hertenstein, The Emperor was 
relating a story about a cabman to the children and Crown 
Prince Otto asked : 

“* Papa, what is that—a cabman? ” 

“Why, don’t you know the Vienna cabman’s song? ” 
And he proceeded to sing it, but presently was not sure 
how the words ran. A courtier volunteered to obtain a 
copy from the author, but it did not arrive until Hertenstein 
had been left for ever. 


3. HUNGARY SINCE EASTER 


Exile did not afford much holiday from cares of State. 
What were the lessons of the Easter attempt? On the 
whole, the effects were good. It had contradicted the lies 
of Horthy’s camarilla, and the Hungarians realized that 
their King was still zealous for his country. Hopes had 
been awakened for a restoration of law and justice, and 
Horthy had lost popularity, as he found when he tried a 
semi-Royal progress. Everywhere he was received either in 
silence or with cheers for the King, and he could not openly 
resent loyalty, for he still pretended to be loyal himself. 
The Hungarians, who have always prided themselves on 
their courage, were roused to enthusiasm by the action of 
a King who had ventured to come alone to claim his rights. 
They resented the airs and graces of the Regent, were 
shocked to see him take possession of the Castle of Gadalla 
and shoot the Royal coverts. Then the extravagance of 
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his rule, when everybody was so poor! And the bad 
finance of his Minister, Roland Hegediis. Judges and 
officials left unpaid. Unemployment increasing. Spies 
and petty persecutions everywhere. 

In parliament, soon after the King’s departure, a vote 
of thanks and confidence in Horthy was violently opposed, 
and Count Bethlen actually voted against it. 

Opinions were divided as to the strength of the foreign 
enemies of a restoration. The Litde Entente had been 
roused to greater vigilance and vowed that they would at 
once invade if the King reappeared, and there seems no 
doubt that they were secretly encouraged by Horthy, who 
thought more of his position as Regent than of the 
independence of his country. His Foreign Minister, Baron 
Banfty, wrote very compromising letters to their represent- 
atives. But it was very doubtful whether the Little Entente 
could carry out its wishes. 

Czechoslovakia could not depend on the Slovaks, and 
her attempts at mobilization were an utter failure. 
Roumania had secured all she wanted, much more than 
she expected, and was alarmed by the Russian menace in 
Bessarabia. Jugoslavia was engaged in Albania—and at 
home. A united Hungary would have nothing to fear 
from the three. Horthy and his friends provided the only 
stumbling-block in that direction. 

Then the great Powers. They might make noisy 
protests, especially England, which was least concerned. 
But none would intervene when once the King was back on 
his throne. 

Briand had been at first upset by Horthy’s breach of 
confidence, but when he learned the facts he quite under- 
stood that the King had been quite justified in informing his 
Regent under promise of secrecy. He sent an ambassador 
to Hertenstein and renewed his assurance of benevolent 
neutrality. He would respect accomplished facts and, if 
protests were made as a.matter of form, he repeated that 
“ paper does not hurt.” 

The great Powers, moreover, were losing their solidarity, 
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Relations between England and France were strained. Also 
between France and Italy. _ A feeling of impotence had also 
been roused by the successful defiance of Khemal Pasha in 
Asia Minor, of d’Annunzio at Fiume, and of King 
Constantine in Greece. 

Early in August, Boroviczényi was interrupted on his 
honeymoon by a call on the telephone. It was from his 
Sovereign, who spoke “in all the languages of the Mon- 
archy ” so that listeners-in might not be made wise. A 
secret mecting was arranged at a remote village named 
Pfaffikon. News had come that Horthy was about to 
proclaim himself King of Hungary. Would Boroviczényi 
go and inquire into the whole situation. 

He found that, instead of intending to seize the throne, 
Horthy was now engaged in one of his favourite games of 
bluff, hoping to lull his opponents and gain time while he 
matured a scheme to disarm them altogether. A conference 
had been arranged between Horthy and Bethlen of the one 

art, Count Aaa and Dr. Gratz of the other. The two 

egitimists were hopeful, but it was delayed until the 22nd 
of August and, as might have been expected, proved quite 
unsatisfactory. 

Horthy said he took the same standpoint as at Easter, 
but Bethlen declared himself a Legitimist and pretended that 
he would talk him round. ‘Andriy said that meanwhile 
it would be only fair to suppress anti-dynastic propaganda 
as severely as that in favour of the King. Horthy said that 
he could not tolerate Legitimist propaganda for fear of 
offending the Little Entente. Then why not suppress all 
propaganda? But his answer was evasive. As to the 
elimination of Royalist officers from the army, he denied 
that entirely; he was concerned only with discipline. Asked 
whether he would do his best to facilitate a restoration and 
resist any attempts to dethrone the King, he said he would 
write a letter to his Majesty. 

The letter was duly sent, and with it a‘ dutiful request ” 
for the Grand Cross of the Order of Maria Theresa, which 
he said the King had promised him at Easter. 
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“ My only endeavour,” the letter ran, amid a flood of 
meaningless verbiage, “ is, according to my duty, to deliver 
this country, at the head of which circumstances and popular 
confidence have placed me against my desire and will, from 
the unending difficulties of the present situation, and then 
to entrust it under the protection of lawful and constitution- 
ally right principles into the appointed hands.” 

The King smiled as he handed the document back, 
asking, “‘Is that the letter of an admiral to his Sovereign, 
whom he has promised to serve even after banishment? ” 

Tt was certainly not an encouraging prelude to a request 
for a decoration, but the King showed no surprise. He 
merely said that matter could be decided later on. 

Bethlen then tried to gain more time by saying Horthy 
would write another letter, but that deceived nobody, and 
it was realized by all loyalists that no further trust could be 
put in Horthy. Indeed, he had been trusted far too long. 

Loyal statesmen were leaving him. Teleki had been 
succeeded by Bethlen as Premier. Rakovsky, after insults 
from disloyal members, resigned the presidency of the 
Chamber and agreed to become Premier on the King’s 
return, Andrassy declared that he could have no further 
dealings with Horthy. 

Count Apponyi applied for Hungary’s admission to the 
League of Nations, and Take Jonescu, appearing for Rou- 
mania, sought to make it a condition that Hungary should 
first repudiate her King. Apponyi’s reply is important: 

(1) There was nothing in the Treaty of Trianon or the 
constitution of the League of Nations to justify any such 
demand, or to justify the League of Nations in secking to 
impose any law or constitution upon any Sovereign State. 

(2) The Treaty of Trianon did not deal with the Crown 
or constitution of Hungary, and the League of Nations could 
not dictate more drastic terms, The League’s powers were 
restricted by Article 1 of its constitution. The League 
must remember that it was not a club, to which access was 
obtained according to the whims and sympathies of the 
members. 
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(3) If Hungary were asked to surrender her Sovereign 
rights as the price of admission, she would refuse, and the 
time might come when other independent States would 
thank her for the stand she has made. 

(4) Non-members of the League of Nations had the 
right to the League’s protection against aggression, and 
therefore Hungary was entitled to be protected against the 
Little Entente. 

At this time, the leading opponents of the King were 
Gémbis, Hejjas and Pronay, who still directed the M.O.V.E. 
(Land defence union) secret society, which had been em- 
ployed for guerrilla warfare against Bela Kun. It consisted 
largely of irregular bands acting as brigands on the lines of 
Serbian Aajdutsi, and terrorized the country districts. It 
also had branches in every regular regiment to carry on 

ropaganda and spy upon loyal officers with a view to 
fet them cashiered or transferred. And many had 
already lost their commissions in spite of Horthy’s blatant 
denial. 

This terrorist society, indeed the whole anti-Legitimist 
movement, was financed by the ambitious Princess Isabella 
de Croye, wife of Archduke Frederick, on behalf of 
her young son, Archduke Albrecht. Gémbés and his fellow- 
conspirators were happy to pocket what money they could 
acquire from any source. They announced that they were 
in favour of electing a new King and they persuaded Arch- 
duchess Isabella that her son would be chosen. As a matter 
of fact, the intention was to proclaim Gémbés a military 
dictator, as he admitted in his newspaper, Szozat. 

Whatever his plans, the chief obstacle lay in the presence 
of Colonel Ostenburg and his regiment of picked veterans 
at Sopron (Oedenburg) in West Hungary. That province 
had been awarded to Austria by the peace treaty, but the 
West Hungarians were disposed to resist and Horthy sent 
Ostenburg down to maintain order pending a plebiscite. 
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4. A CALL TO ACTION 


An elaborate story has been broadcast, giving details of 
a message said to have been brought by a courier to Herten- 
stein on the 13th of October, at a time when the King had 
decided to delay his return to Hungary. This message was 
supposed to have been drawn up by Colonel Ostenburg and 
Lehér in consultation with the King’s chief supporters and 
sought to exonerate the politicians from the responsibilities 
which they assumed when they urged their Sovereign to 
Teturn. 

The only thing against this published document is that, 
with all its minute details, it was a pure invention, drawn 
up in a prison long after the failure of the Emperor’s attempt 
to recover his throne. It imposed even on Boroviczényi, 
who rashly included it in his book. The facts are that the 
Emperor did receive a definite call to come home, with every 
assurance, from politicians as well as soldiers, of the certainty 
of success, 

When his Majesty had received that call, he exclaimed, 
“The gentlemen who have summoned me are my most 
trusted counsellors and adherents. By their deeds in the 
past, during the war and the revolution, they have proved 
their capacity to judge the situation and fulfil its conse- 
quences. They need me now to save the country, which, 
in their opinion and mine, has sunk into a slough. How 
could they ever count upon me again if I now left them in 
the lurch? They want the salvation of Hungary, and it is 
my duty to attempt it. I have taken an oath to the country 
and I will keep it though it cost me my life. If I do not 
reach my goal now, I shall at least have done something for 
my son. So long as I live, I must work and care for my 
country and my people. If I did not listen to their call, 1 
should deprive them of the one weapon which their enemies 
seem most to dread—my own person. Hungary calls me, 
and I will go. The cause will succeed. It must succeed. 
Everything is prepared, and the good God will help us too.” 
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“ The calm which his Majesty always maintained,” says 
Boroviczényi, “‘ was derived from his deep sense of religion, 
which made him feel that, at every moment, God was very 
near to him. 

“On the r5th,” he continues, “‘ I was summoned early 
to his Majesty. 1 found the Empress there, and, contrary 
to her wont, she did not leave me alone with him. Then he 
said, ‘ Her Majesty will fly with me. Make all arrange- 
ments accordingly.’ I turned to the Empress, whom I had 
learned, during the months of my stay at Hertenstein, to 
treasure and revere as no other person save the Emperor, and 
I begged her as urgently as I could to abandon her intention. 
I att the Empress must stay with the children, who would 
need her in the difficult days that were coming. The 
Empress answered calmly, ‘ Do not attempt to dissuade me. 
1am firmly determined to fly too. Nothing will happen 
to the pic i here in Switzerland, for they will remain in 
the care of their grandmother and Countess Kerssenbrock. 
Nothing can happen to them, But the Emperor is exposing 
himself to danger. My duty as a wife is figher than as a 
mother. I must in any event be where danger is, so do 
not try to picture the dangers to me. That would only 
strengthen me in my determination.’ 

““T saw myself disarmed on that side and submitted 
that one must reckon with the possibility of an emergency 
landing and in that case it would be much easier for his 
Majesty to escape unrecognized if he were unaccompanied 
by her Majesty. In that case, I pleaded, the presence of 
her Majesty might endanger the success of the whole under- 
taking. But her Majesty answered at once that, before the 
revolution, even in Vienna, she had usually passed through 
the streets or gone shopping unrecognized. On the con- 
trary, her presence ‘won avert suspicion from the Emperor, 
for no one would expect her to accompany him, and when 
they saw a lady in the party they would not imagine the 
Emperor was there. 

“T asked the Empress whether she had ever been in a 
’plane, and, when she said no, I expressed doubt whether 
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she would be physically capable of enduring the long flight. 
This she waved aside decisively, saying, ‘ If I make up my 
mind to endure it, l can.’ And I knew that no one had so 
complete a control over herself, Finally, she declared, ‘I 
am Queen of Hungary. The Hungarians are a chivalrous 

eople. If the Regent should hesitate to defend the King, 
he will certainly not hesitate to protect the Queen. Besides, 
T have a duty as Queen of the country, to come to the country 
when the King is there.’ 

“Poor, poor Queen! What a disappointment it must 
have been to her when, instead of protecting her, the Regent 
pened fire upon the Queen! It was not the chivalry of 

¢ Hungarian nation that failed, for the soldiers who shot 
did not know that they were fighting the King, still less 
that they were firing upon the Queen.” 
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“ Though we cannot reflect upon so foul an act but with horror 
and astonishment, yet do we most gratefully commemorate the 
glories of Thy grace, which then shined forth in Thine anointed, 
whom Thou wast pleased to endue with an eminent measure of 
exemplary patience, meekness and charity, before the face of his 
cruel enemies.”"—Collect for the Day of the Martyrdom of the 
Blessed King Charles the First. 


The flight to Hungary—Good omens—Recognizing old haunts 
Safe home. 1. Preparations: The soldiers’ oath—The Royal train. 
a. The advance: Gyér—Torn rails repaiced—Telephone parley—Sub- 
mission of garrisons—In sight of Buda. 3. The battle of Buda-Ors: 
A sudden check—The field mass—First misgivings—Sightseers on the 
hills—Deluded students—Confusion in the capital—Gombés on the 
war-path—Their Majesties at the front—Treachery of Hegediis— 
Horthy's foul play—Fires on his Sovereigns. 4, Royal prisoners: 
Hospitality at Tata—Arrival of gaolers—Midnight alarm—-The Abbey 
of Tihany—Rush to the Danube—British gunboat—Journey to Madeira. 
5. Aftermath: Illegal deposition—imprisonment of loyalists~Demon- 
Stration of peasants—Silly Swiss~An alleged promise—Expulsion of 
suite—-Needless vexations—The Imperial children. 


Tue Emperor and Empress set out from Hertenstein at 
half-past nine of the 2oth October in their own car. Their 
children pursued it to the gates in merry mood, knowing 
nothing of the great enterprise ahead. The adjutant Count 
Ledochowski was in attendance and the road lay past the 
Lake of Zurich as though for a visit to Castle Wartegg on 
Lake Constance. 

It was a misty morning, not promising for a flight, but 
the air cleared by eleven, revealing a sky of crystal blue. 
There was not a breath of wind. Omens were of the best. 
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Boroviczényi met them with a hired car at an appointed 
spot and took them by a circuitous route to the aerodrome 
of Diibendorf so as not to arrive too soon and risk 
observation. 

The pilots, Captain Zimmermann and two Hungarian 
officers, Fekete and Alexay, busied with final tests, said 
they would be ready to start in a few minutes. Their 
Majesties stepped in at the back. Boroviczényi and Alexay 
sat in front of them with maps. Zimmermann took the 
wheel, with Fekete beside him as reserve. The only 
luggage allowed was one very small bag, for every ounce 
told and it was urgent to reach Hungary before dusk. 

Two circles and a height of 1,600 metres was reached. 
Their Majesties had never flown before, but neither knew 
what fear was. Their most unpleasant prospect seemed 
a forced landing in Austria, where a welcome might not 
be hospitable, judging by recent commotions at Bruck-an- 
der-Mur. 

Over the Lake of Constance they rose to 3,500 metres 
and remained at that height for the rest of the way. All 
nature seemed wreathed in smiles on this auspicious day. 
The snow-clad Alps, the lovely valleys of Vorarlberg and 
Tyrol beckoned the travellers home. The Empress found 
pleasure in recognizing old haunts. 

The pace was just over 106 miles an hour, the progress 
as smooth as could be desired. The motor began to give 
trouble, Would it be necessary to effect a landing? A 
descent of 1,500 metres near Salzburg. Gas escaping? 
The petrol tank has been leaking. The Emperor is 
requested not to smoke. All is well, provided the petrol 
will last out. 

There is the Danube like a long black snake. Vienna, 
with a glimpse of Schénbrunn and the Gloriette. Now 
they come down to feel the way across the border and land 
near Count Czirdky’s farm at Dénesfa. Four hours and 
ten minutes since Switzerland. The King has returned 
home with the Queen, 
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I. PREPARATIONS 


Lehar’s battalion awaited them at Sopron next day, 
the 21st. He summoned Hegediis, who had been sent to 
supersede him at Easter time, and Hegediis professed loyalty 
once more, Rakovsky was appointed Premier. Gratz and 
Andrdssy joined his Cabinet, which was to be completed at 
Budapest. All was hurry and excitement for the march 
on the capital. 

The soldiers were full of enthusiasm as the King 
inspected them. They took the oath of allegiance, General 
Hegediis at their head with outstretched hand, An 
impressive scene as the men’s deep voices recited the solemn 


words: “‘. .. By Almighty God . . . his Apostolic Majesty 
... Charles... by water, by land . . . in battles, in 
storms . . . bravely and manfully . . . our flags and our 
troops . . . to live and to die, . . .” 


At g p.m. the troops began to entrain. Their Majesties 
took their seats in the second train at eleven, but departure 
was delayed until four in the ea of the 22nd. It would 
be difficult to imagine anything less like a Court train about 
to escort Sovereigns to their capital. An ambulance car had 
been divided into two compartments with narrow beds for 
the King and Queen, and railway cushions had been spread 
on wooden boxes. The adjoining second-class carriage was 
for the suite: Count and Countess Andrdssy, Mr. and Mrs, 
von Boroviczényi, Rakovsky, Gratz, Hegediis and Lehér, 
now promoted to be a general. And there was a restaurant 
car with a long wooden table and wooden stools. 

The travellers flattered themselves that all had been 
prepared in strictest secrecy, that their trains would proceed 
straight through to Budapest without suspicion of the 
presence of Czsar and all his fortunes. 


2. THE ADVANCE 


At 1 p.m, the trains entered the station of Gyr. 
Trumpets sounded the Royal march. The population 
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cheered “ Eljen! ” and offered flowers. Again the solemn 
words of the military oath were heard. 

But treachery had already begun. Hegediis had tele- 
phoned to Budapest, whence orders came to Lérinczy, the 
general in command at Gyér, to stop the Royal train. 
General Lehér put him under arrest and the King appointed 
Colonel Bozo in his place with the rank of Gena 

Old Count Andrassy came to the window and exhorted 
the people to let no one come between King and nation. 
The military band struck up the Royal anthem. 

But it was time to press on if the capital was to be 
reached that night. At Nagy-Szent-Ivén, news came that 
the rails had been torn up outside Komarom (Komorn) and 
that the garrison there had sided with the Regent. A 
company was sent on to repair the rails, and the troops in 
the first train advanced on Kom4rom. The Royal train went 
on as far as Acs, where news came that Kom4rom was bein: 
defended. Lehr proposed a parley before attacking an 
Rakovsky went to fe telephone. He enjoined the Govern- 
ment to submit at once to His Majesty and his responsible 
advisers, failing which Kom4rom would be attacked in 
fifteen minutes. Bethlen begged him not to attack as the 
rails were torn up and further progress was impossible. 
Rakovsky replied that, unless he received a satisfactory 
answer by 6.15, the attack would begin. Bethlen said he 
must first take Horthy’s advice, and Rakovsky heard him 
mutter, “ Ez rettenetes!”” (“ This is terrible!”) In a few 
minutes Bethlen came back with the message, “Do not 
attack, but wait for a letter from Horthy. The Minister 
Vass is bringing it now to his Majesty.” This was evidently 
a mere trick to delay the advance, so Rakovsky required the 
immediate surrender of Kom4rom and Budapest, failing 
which the Government would have to bear the blame of 
any bloodshed. “‘ But think of the Little Entente,” Bethlen 
implored. “Oh, no, that can safely be left to his Majesty’s 
responsible advisers.” 

Here the telephone connection was broken, and punctu- 
ally at 6.15 his Majesty’s troops advanced. But there was 
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no need to fire a shot. The whole garrison came over at 
once. Their colonel and licutenant-colonel were made 
prisoners and taken to the King’s train. At 8 p.m. the 
King inspected the men of Komdrom and took their oaths. 
There was an hour’s delay here because the Government 
had torn up the rails again near Tata and they had to be 
repaired. 

Vass now arrived and was astonished to find the King 
so far advanced, for Horthy had told him it would be 
impossible to enter Kom4rom. He produced the Regent’s 
letter but Andrdssy would not even show it to the King, 
for it merely stated that a restoration was impossible, that 
the King might come alone to Budapest and see for him- 
self and then return to Switzerland. 

Tata (Totis) was now reached, with its garrison on the 
pen waiting to swear allegiance. The same thing 

appened at Bicske. There was no further incident during 

the night and no one doubted that Budapest would be 
entered in the early morning. It had been a triumphal 
progress, 

At 6 a.m. on the 22nd, Buda was in sight and news 
came that the line was open to Kelenféld, the suburban 
station, where the troops were to detrain and march on the 
castle, a matter of half an hour. The restoration was 
accomplished ! 


3. THE BATTLE OF BUDA-ORS 


Suddenly the King’s train stopped and began to back 
into the station of Bia-Torbagy. Leh4r announced that the 
troop train in front had been fired on at Buda-Ors, just 
before Kelenféld, and rails torn up. 

But who can the rebels be? Not the garrison of Buda- 
pest, for they have already adhered to his Majesty. The 
train would proceed in half an hour. Boroviczényi sat 
down to his typewriter to make a fair copy of the King’s 
proclamation for the printer, 

Tt was Sunday morning, the 23rd of October, 1921, 
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Sunlight was streaming over the white houses and thatched 
cottages of Bia and Torbagy. Peasants in glistening 
smocks and bright-coloured embroideries, Honved soldiers, 
irregulars with feathers in their caps, parish priests, a 
miscellaneous crowd had gathered from far and near, staring 
and wondering, hoping that this might be the long-delayed 
advent of their anointed King. Beside the train was a field 
altar, where a priest stood celebrating Mass. A bell tinkled 
and all sank to their knees, among them the King and 
Queen upon the rails. A whisper of relief went round: 
“The King is here! Now all will be well, all our suffer- 
ings ended, all our wounds healed, for the King is here, 
the King, the King, the King!” 

Half-past nine and still no signal to advance. Evidently 
there is to be a battle. One company after another went 
to the front. Troops and artillery are summoned from 
Komérom and Gyor by telegram. Two batteries have 
been sent out from Budapest to oppose the King, but they 
have been checked. The garrison of Budapest, consisting 
of one regiment of infantry, has been ordered to Kelen- 
fold. To support the King, it is hoped, for the officers 
have declared themselves and it is known that two batteries 
have come over. There can be no more soldiers left in the 
capital. All is confusion there. The population is eagerly 
awaiting the coming of the King. Crowds of sightseers 
have gone out on to the hills to watch the battle. 

It appears the resistance has come from some three 
hundred students of the Technical University. Gémbés 
collected them with a tale of Czech invasion and they have 
no idea that the Sovereigns or the Ostenburg battalion are 
here. They are firing from the high ground above the 
railway by Buda-Ors. 

Colonel Fleischmann suggests that the Royal party 
should join the troops, but Lehdr does not want them to 
advance under fire or to remain at Bia-Torb4gy unprotected. 
It would be disastrous if a flank attack on the train took 
the King prisoner. 

At first all went well. Leh4r made a front assault 
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with the Ostenburg battalion while part of the Komdrom 
and Gyor garrisons dealt with the flanks, The artillery was 
captured. Prisoners came in. Buda-Ors was cleared. 
Ostenburg was within two or three thousand yards of 
Kelenféld station. Then he was suddenly attacked in the 
flanks and had to retire behind Buda-Grs, losing some dead 
and many wounded. 

At Lehdr’s request, General Hegediis then took over 
the command, expressing confidence and joy, volunteering 
to induce Horthy’s officers to cease resistance. 

Now the people of Bia and Torbagy came out in their 
best Sunday clothes, singing and waving flags. They had 
just learned of the presence of the King and Queen. 
Speeches were made in celebration of the happy restoration 
and the end of rebellion with all its misery and oppression. 

The confidence and joy of Hegediis were due to the fact 
that this traitor had already sent out orders in the name of 
the King and of General Lehar forbidding the artillery to 
fire on Horthy's troops. This enabled the enemy to force 
one flank of the Royal army and it was consequently in 
vain that the King and his general awaited artillery 
support. 

What had been happening meanwhile in the capital? 
In some ways the confusion recalls London when Prince 
Charles Edward reached Derby in 1746. Bethlen, Horthy’s 
Premier, not knowing of the King’s return, had been 
making a speech in the country, in hesitating approval of 
a restoration when possible. On his return, panic and 
horror filled him to hear the news.“ Ez rettenetes!” he 
repeated, (“ This is terrible!”) The Cabinet sat up all 
night from Saturday to Sunday, divided as to the wisdom 
of resistance, All the actual opposition came at first from 
Horthy himself—orders to tear up rails, orders to the 
garrison of Komdrom, tricks to persuade the King to wait. 
Stefan Szabé, Minister of Agriculture and leader of the 
Small Peasants’ party, stunk away from the Cabinet council 
and found sanctuary on a French ship. The Home Office 
sent out orders at 3 a.m. for festive preparations for the 
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city’s reception of the King. The Czech chargé d'affaires 
telegraphed that fighting continued and the situation had 
grown worse—for Horthy. 

Gombés became the chief desperado of the resistance. 
Of savage, half-brigand origin, he hesitated at nothing. 
Horthy has always had a vacillating temper. Willing to 
wound, he often hesitated to strike. We have seen how 
often he changed his mind from hour to hour at Easter- 
tide. When he is criticized, his satellites plead his weak- 
ness in extenuation. But Gémbés was always there to 
prime him day and night. Strange stories circulated about 
their intimacy. Damon and Pythias, David and Jonathan, 
the sailor and the brigand. Certainly Gémbiis exercised an 
uncanny influence, 

But Gémbés was away at the crisis. No sooner did 
the news reach him than he leaped into a train, bristling 
with arms. Caricaturists depict him with a dagger in his 
mouth, a revolver in each hand. A desperate man facin, 
a desperate situation. But force seemed of no further avail. 
Craft was his only remaining weapon. 

The Technical students had proved very useful patriots, 
resisting communist attacks after the withdrawal of the 
Roumanians. They might serve again. Gémbés had the 
town plastered with posters during the night, announcing 
that hordes of Czechs and communists were at the gates, 
that it was the duty of every able-bodied man to shoulder a 
musket and save the population from pillage, ravage and 
destruction such as had been known in the days of Bela 
Kun. He called the students together and brought Horthy 
to address them as follows: 

“Our poor, well-beloved King has been led astray by 
Czechs and bands of communists and is now advancing at 
their head against the capital. It is our duty to deliver the 
King out of their hands and save our country from a foreign 
occupation.” 

They were a ragged crew, very few of them even in 
uniform, and they proved useless against the Ostenburg 
chasseurs, who were the pick of the Imperial army of 1914. 
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But they sufficed to delay the advance when every moment 
was Vital. 

Bethlen was now for yielding, but Gémbés threatened 
him with violence, said he would as soon shoot the King 
as any other man, hinted that Bethlen might be shot too if 
he hesitated. 

Six hours were spent in threats and arguments with 
the officers of the Budapest garrison. They were told that 
Czechoslovakia had mobilized. An order had indeed been 
issued from Prague, but most Czechs and all Slovaks refused 
to join the colours against their late Sovereign. Horthy 
superseded some of the officers of the garrison and at 9 a.m. 
it seemed as though the men would support him. "They 
had been told the lies about the Czechs and communists but 
soon discovered that they were fighting Hungarians. Then 
they called on their new officers to retreat. 

Now was the opportunity of Hegediis, who had so 
enthusiastically undertaken to Jead the attack and bring 
doubtful rebels to reason. He left his troops standing in 
the middle of the battle and hurried to Budapest to see 
Horthy, returning eventually with treacherous proposals. 

Lunch was prepared in the train for their Majesties and 
the suite. Anxiety had succeeded confidence, and the Queen 
alone maintained her good spirits, courageously inspiring 
everybody by her animated conversation, 

Hegediis returned at two with a message from Horthy 
that he intended to resist to the last drop of his blood. The 
King said that, as the opposing troops had been misled with 
stories of Czechs and communists, he would go himself and 
parley with them. Then they would know what they were 
doing. The Queen announced at once that she would go 
too, and no persuasion had any effect to restrain her. 

So they both took their places on an engine, accompanied 
by Andrdssy, Rakovsky, Boroviczényi, and Hegediis, who 
was still commander of the troops. The driver’s box was 
tightly packed and a number of officers filled the tender. 
An icy wind and the heat of the furnace added to the dis- 
comfort, but the Queen did not seem to mind anything. 
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‘When they reached the front, they learned that the other 
side had made overtures for a truce, and presently Horthy’s 
envoys arrived, Colonel Svoy and a major. They assured 
the King’s Ministers that Horthy and his Government would 
submit unconditionally on the morrow, and they proposed 
that Horthy should come out to the King, or that the King 
should go unaccompanied to Budapest, or that the Cabinet 
should meet the King’s representatives outside the lines, 
hostilities being meanwhile suspended. 

The last of these propositions was accepted on the under- 
standing that hostilities sould be suspended until eight next 
morning, the 24th. Hegediis remained to draw up details 
of the armistice, while the King and Queen returned to sleep 
in their train at Torbagy. 

But General Hegediis has since confessed that he was 
then acting as a traitor. 

On the roth of December, 1921, his statement was read 
out to the National Assembly by the deputy Stefan Somogyi: 


I represented my oath of allegiance as still valid so that I might 
win the King's confidence at all costs, with the object of influencing 
his decisions in matters vital to the interests of the country, and of 
continuing to play the double part which I had played against the 
King in the interests of the country on the occasion of his sojourn 
at Easter, 


Evidently a man after Horthy’s own heart! 
And the deputy continued : 


Hegedtis declares further in this memorandum that, in his 
capacity as chosen commander of the King’s forces, he fixed a line of 
demarcation (for the truce) so as to make the position of the King's 
forces untenable. As he saw that the heights occupied by the Royal 
troops commanded the situation, he took advantage of his command 
to promise those heights to the troops of the so-called Government, 


When Hegediis returned, he begged the King to relieve 
him from the further command of the operations. The 
reason he gave was that his two sons were engaged on the 
other side, but he assured his Majesty of his own uncondi- 
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tional loyalty. His only reason was that he could not fight 
against his sons. The King replied that it was a peculiar 
proof of loyalty to go to Pest without leave and then fail to 
bring his sons back with him to fight beside their father. He 
was relieved of his command, but unfortunately too late. 

The King gave orders that, if the enemy broke the truce 
during the night, they were to be attacked at once. At 
7.30 in the morning, a note was received from Horthy’s 
general stating that he had terminated the truce at five— 
two and a half hours before the appointed time. Mean- 
while, the opportunity had been taken to surround the 
King’s troops. What could not be gained by fair means 
was secured by foul. Even while the negotiations were 
actually in progress, Horthy’s men had begun to take 
prisoners. Dering the early hours of the morning, the 
greater part of the King’s troops had been captured. One 
company made a move to resist, but in their misplaced con- 
fidence they had stacked their arms and now found these 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy. Some contrived 
to retreat in good order, but treachery had been so little 
anticipated that it was impossible to issue orders on general 
lines. One of the King’s officers protested that the truce 
was still in force, and he received the answer, “‘ Yes, but one 
cannot deal otherwise with rebels.” 

Gratz and Lehar were the King’s representatives outside 
the lines, When they returned with Horthy’s terms, it was 
found that these included abdication and unconditional sur- 
render, While the King was perusing them, a shot struck 
the carriage next to that of their Majesties. Horthy’s troops 
had opened fire upon the train of their Sovereigns. 

The King and Queen were walking unconcernedly along 
the platform when Boroviczényi ran up to them and said, 
“beg your Majesties to take your seats at once. The train 
must depart immediately.” 

The King looked up inquiringly. 

“ Please, please,” he was urged. “‘ Atonce. The train 
is under fire.” 

Boroviczényi called to the engine-driver to start immedi- 
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ately for Bicske and the train began to move. As he leaped 
into the Royal carriage he collided with Ostenburg, who 
waved to the driver to stop. Half to the King and Queen, 
half to himself, Ostenburg cried, “ No, I would rather 
perish. I will defend everything to the last drop of blood. 
We shall all dic.” 

Lehar followed him, slightly more composed, but both 
seemed to have gone crazy as they plunged along the 
platform. 

The King was perfectly calm. ‘‘ Lehar! Ostenburg! ” 
he called. “Stop! Come back! I forbid any further 
fighting.’ It is useless now.” 

These words sobered them, and the King issued an order 
for the troops to retreat to Torbagy. Then the train started. 

The Queen, in her own compartment, was as composed 
as the King. Her first question was, “ What has been done 
for the wounded who were in the station buildings? ” 
Lehdr answered her that doctors were in attendance under 
the Red Cross flag. Presently she returned to visit them and 
none would admit feeling pain. One said to Mrs. Borovic- 
zényi, “I am homeless, for I come from Transylvania, now 
in the enemy’s hands. That is sad. But that the King and 
Queen of Hungary should be condemned to wander without 
a home, that is terrible. Ten times rather would I die than 
that this shame should overtake my fatherland.” 


4. ROYAL PRISONERS 


The first idea was to return to West Hungary and organ- 
ize resistance there, but Hegediis (still in the train) brought 
news that the rails had been torn up beyond Tata, so the 
King accepted Count Francis Esterhazy’s invitation to stay 
at his Castle of Tata till Horthy sent to make the party 
prisoners. Lehdr and Ostenburg were ordered to escape, 

1 This may be the origin of the fantastic story that, after coming 
with an army to assert his rights, the King was suddenly seized with 


qualms on the eve of victory and ordered surrender with nonsensical talk 
about brothers not shedding each other's blood! 
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but would not obey until it was pointed out that the King’s 
abdication might be made a condition of sparing their lives, 

At Tata ten equipages were in waiting with coachmen 
and footmen in Esterh4zy’s gala liveries. A few railway 
officials were all that remained to cheer farewell, Even the 
traitor Hegediis seemed moved, waving his cap and shouting, 
“Long live the King! Long live the Queen!” Then he 
rushed up to the carriage and said, “ The next time your 
Majesties come, I beg I may be informed in good time so 
that all may go well.” Thence he went to the telephone 
and placed his services at the disposal of the Government. 
In the evening, he came on their behalf to the Castle of 
Tata, offering to witness the King’s abdication. He seemed 
surprised when he was refused admittance. 

All was lost, but here at last were comforts—a good meal 
at noon on the 24th, and restful beds for a few hours at least. 
Count Esterhdzy, pointing to his deep moat and battlements, 
intimated that the castle would stand a siege, but alas there 
were no hopes of reinforcements. The Count gave up his 
own apartments to their Majesties. Then he distributed his 
own and his brother’s wardrobes among Ostenburg’s fourteen 
officers, who persisted in remaining as guards of honour. 
In view of Horthy’s possible firing-parties, it was wiser for 
them to be in mufti. 

The King’s one prisoner from Komérom, Colonel 
Siményfalvy, had been released at Tata and now heralded 
his arrival with gendarmes, nominally, to afford Govern- 
ment protection. Their Majesties were urged to escape 
before being made prisoners, but the King thought his 
followers would stand a better chance if he remained. The 
longer the delay the less likely were they to be murdered, 

That evening the secretary of the Cardinal Prince-Primate 
of Hungary came to fender the fealty of all the clergy of the 
land. His Eminence would have come himself, but there 
were no trains. 

A few minutes later, soldiers came from Budapest and 
occupied all the approaches to the castle. None were 
allowed to enter, not even the washerwomen to the Countess. 
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There was an alarm in the middle of the night. A 
band of armed ruffians appeared in a motor and produced 
a document, which Siményfalvy declared was signed by 
Horthy. They tried to force their way into the Royal 
apartment, shouting that they meant to solve “ this King 
question ” radically. Half in uniform, carrying pistols, 
swords, rifles and hand-grenades, they proceeded to search 
the castle and came into the apartment where the Ostenburg 
officers were asleep, worn out by fatigue. Taking them by 
surprise, they disarmed them and Jocked them in. Then 
they burst into the bedroom of Count and Countess Andrassy 
and turned out the electric light. The Count gripped his 
revolver as he woke and was told, “‘ Do not disturb yourself, 
Excellency, it is not you we want. We are looking for 
Charles.” As they went off, the old man was for pursuin 
them, but someone called out that they had been deere f 
They had, however, found a corkscrew staircase which led 
to the Royal rooms. One of them had reached the top step 
when Count Esterhdzy arrived in his night-shirt, attracted 
by the noise. He grappled with the intruder, tore his coat, 
and tumbled him fea the stairs into a stone basin at the 
foot. His comrades then ran away; a gendarme came and 
helped the Count to overpower the fallen man. Simény- 
falvy was summoned from the station, where he had taken 
up his quarters, and ordered the arrest of all the ruffians. 
One said they had orders to stay six hours beside their 
Majesties, another that they were to insist on abdication, 
another that they meant to kil! the King. At noon next 
day, Siményfalvy restored their arms and saw them off by 
car. He explained that he was acting under orders. “‘ But 
they are common criminals.” “Ob, yes, but these are 
uncommon times,” 

Various attempts were made to remove the King’s 
advisers and bring them to trial, but he answered that he 
must be made prisoner too. That Horthy seemed to shrink 
from, and Bethlen declared that “ no one in Hungary, least 
of all the Regent, considered him a prisoner.” Then he 
was to be removed to the Abbey of Tihany on the false 
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pretext that he would be safer there, as a Czech invasion 
was imminent. Force was to be used if necessary. After 
many protests, it was conceded that a few of the suite should 
accompany their Majesties, but even then attempts were 
made to segregate them. It was a long journey, and the 
people came out whenever they could to greet their captive 
Sovereigns, 

The Abbey of Tihany is situated amid picturesque 
scenery at the end of a peninsula which juts out into a 
narrow lake. The inmates are usually retired Benedictine 
professors. Now the place looked like a military gaol. 
The King and Queen were placed in austere cells and told 
that, “ for their Majesties’ security,” certain limits had been 
fixed for their walks even indoors. Next day, the suite were 
confined to their cells. When Count Esterhazy knocked at 
the King’s door, a soldier said, “ Halt! I have orders to 
shoot anyone who goes in there.” And he raised his rifle. 
The King, hearing this, came out and stood between Ester- 
hazy and the soldier. Then the rifle was dropped and 
Esterh4zy went in. The King insisted on surrendering his 
sword, for it was a farce to pretend that he was not a prisoner. 

Now endless efforts were made to extort abdication. All 
in one It would be a betrayal of his Majesty’s coronation 
oath. 

The Prince-Primate came, insisting to Horthy that he 
possessed a constitutional right to visit his Sovereign. 
Horthy wanted him to plead for abdication, but he refused. 
On the contrary, he assured his Majesty that he would never 
crown any other King. During his visit, Andr4ssy and 
Rakovsky were removed to prison at Budapest without even 
permission to take leave of those for whom they had risked 
their all. 

There was much of the atmosphere of Carisbrooke at 
Tihany—the rude gaolers, the spies listening at keyholes, 
the petty insults and restrictions, a dumb menace of criminal 
intent, and the intense sympathy of a faithful few. The 
King may have reflected on the other Charles held in confine- 
ment by his own subjects while awaiting martyrdom; more 
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probably on the recent fate of the Czar, first robbed of liberty 
with certain forms of false respect, then given over to the 
worst savages for butchery. But Horthy was not a Crom- 
well, Bethlen far from a Trotsky. They had not even the 
courage of their misdeeds. Very bad actors, they sought 
still to pose as pillars of the constitution, mandatories of 
victorious enemies, and at the same time—strange contradic- 
tion—fervent Hungarian patriots. 

A strange incident was provided by the visit of Colonel 
Soos, illustrating the mentality of untutored minds. This 
man arrived with loud professions of loyalty. Boroviczényi 
seemed to remember him as a loyal soldier, and his request 
for an audience was granted. He brought a big spray of 
flowers and laid it at the Queen’s feet. He did his utmost 
to be agreeable. Then he talked of recent anxieties at Pécs, 
where his garrison had been kept very busy since his Majesty’s 
arrival. It was near the frontier and dangerous shadows 
loomed there. The King asked what measures of protection 
he had been taking. 

“ Measures of protection! ” was the answer in all 
innocence. “‘ Why, the Serbs are quite quiet. There was 
no need for any measures of protection. And if there had 
been, it would have been impossible, for I had to send six 
battalions up to Horthy when your Majesty stood at Buda- 
Ors!” 

This naturally closed the audience, the King pointing 
to the door with the words, “I do not wish to see you 
again.” Soos was a native of Hungary who had become 
Colonel of a Tyrolese Kaiserjager regiment. What the 
reason was for his extraordinary behaviour, whether mad- 
ness or mischief, it is impossible to say. But the Kaiserjager 
Club at Innsbruck viewed the matter seriously, removed his 
portrait from the Berg Isel museum and passed a resolution 
expelling him as a traitor and a disgrace to their name. 

The bogey of invasion was of course the chief pretext 
for opposing the King. It had been used at Budapest to 
organize resistance. Even now, Horthy did not trust the 
soldiers to support him. i at Tihany were told that 
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everybody in the King’s suite there was a Czech. Then 
they recognized Andrdssy and realized that they were there 
as the King’s gaolers, not to him against mysterious 
conspirators. They resented having been misled into under- 
taking such a task and they determined to “ wipe out their 
shame,” as they expressed it, by organizing a rescue. There- 
fore the arrangements for their Majesties’ departure were 
kept secret. 

At this period and during subsequent years, the destinies 
of Europe seem to have been delivered into the hands of an 
utterly irregular, irresponsible body, known as the Paris 
Ambassadors’ Conference. On the 24th of October, these 
dictators demanded from Hungary the deposition of her 
King, his arrest and exile from the country under conditions 
to be decided by the Allies. The Hungarian Government 
then attempted to secure abdication, knowing that deposition 
was contrary to the constitution. To this the King replied: 

So long as God grants me strength for the exercise of my calling, 
T will not resign the throne of Hungary, to which I am bound by 
my Coronation oath. I expressly maintain all the rights which 
devolve on me as wearer of the Holy Crown, and I remain firmly 
prepared to fulfil the duties bound up therein. It is my deepest con- 
viction that this is the only standpoint which expresses the great 
traditions and the abiding interest of the Hungarian nation. 

Cuaruzs. 
Tihany, 29-30th October, 1921. 


On the 30th, the King and Queen were informed, 
through Dr. Gratz, that the Government had decided to 
deliver them over to the Commander of the British Danube 
flotilla. The following note was issued : 

I take cognisance of the action of the Hungarian Government in 
delivering me to the Commander of the British Danube flotilla by 
reason of a decision of the Ambassadors’ Conference of the Great 
Powers, and 1 protest against it for the reason that, as a Hungarian, 
1 possess, according to Hungarian law, the incontrovertible right to 
remain on Hungarian territory. 

Crar.es. 


Siményfalvy then delivered a document intimating that 
he would use force if necessary. 
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Napoleon Buonaparte, who had devastated a great part 
of Europe and should have been hanged for the murder of 
the Duc d’Enghien, was delivered to the English—why 
are we condemned to be the world’s gaolers??—and escorted 
with great pomp into exile, This upstart was accompanied 
by a Grand Marshal of the Court, a Marquis, three Counts 
and their families, three chamberlains, a host of lackeys, 
chefs, cooks, scullions, butlers, valets, grooms, pages and 
poursuivants. His journey alone cost £20,000 and he was 
allowed £12,000 a year for the expenses of his retreat. 

The head of the oldest empire in the world, the Prince 
of Peace, who had devoted all his energies to the prevention 
of war and the happiness of his peoples, was received by 
rebels with a machine-gun, eoakned is a gloomy cell, harried 
from pillar to post, handed over to the usual English gaolers, 
deported like a convict, robbed of all his property and cast 
upon an expensive island to fend for himself as best he 
might, Such was his punishment for the crime of obeying 
his country’s call and claiming his Crown at a time when 
his people stood in need of him. And it proved a sentence 
of death, 


} The following explanation of this mystery reaches me from a high 
Austrian authority: 

A good many years before the war, the press of most countries began 
to oppose Austria in all political and, more especially, national questions, 
The destruction of the Monarchy was decided upon, and in this respect 
the leading English politicians declared themselves in eccord with the 
other enemies of our country and dynasty. After his Majesty’s second 
attempt at a reinstatement of the Monarchy in Hungary, when the Hun- 
garian leaders delivered their crowned Apostolic King into the hands of 
the enemy, it was unanimously decided to render the Roya! couple harm- 
less for ever. It would have been far too dangerous to try to take their 
Imperial and Royal Majesties into exile as prisoners by land, for this 
would have meant passing through stretches of their own country amidst 
their own subjects. It would have led to great disturbances, no doubt 
to indignant demonstrations, most probably to an attempt to rescue the 
Royal prisoners by force. Therefore the politicians of the Entente decided 
upon another plan. Noiselessly, observing the greatest possible secrecy, 
under strictest supervision, the Imperial couple were to be removed to the 
furthest possible place, first via the Danube, then by sea. Great Britain, 
at the time, was the only member of the Entente who had monitors in 
the Danube and warships in the Mediterranean, Thus it devolved upon 
her to undertake this odious task. 
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The King possessed a wiry constitution with great 
powers of resistance, on which he made heavy calls. His 
weakest points of physical defence were bronchial and 
pulmonary, but illness was very rare with him. His 
courage and determination warded it off. But after a great 
strain, Nature asserted herself and dismantled his defences, 
After the sleepless nights, storms, privations and anxieties 
of his Easter attempt, he was laid up for a short while, but 
revived on encountering blood-thirsty communists at Bruck, 
was himself again on rejoining his family in Switzerland. 

Now the strain had been more severe, There was 
added anxicty for the health and safety of his brave consort, 
who was in a delicate condition expecting a happy event. 

They were hurried out of the old monastery of Tihany 
at dead of night. Nota light was to be seen at any window. 
Monks groped like ghosts in the darkness to bless and wish 
Godspeed. A car growled at the gate, surrounded by 
sinister men armed to the teeth, suggesting Ogpu assassins 
about a tumbril of Ekaterinenburg. ‘Their fate, their very 
destination was unknown. For all they could foresee, 
Gémbés might be waiting in a cellar to shoot them in the 
back and cast their bodies into quicklime, Horthy, like 
another Lenin, expecting to receive their heads in the castle 
of Buda. 

The car sped through the deserted lanes and they were 
pushed into a train. On and on through the shadows, hour 
after hour. At six in the morning, before the false dawn 
showed on the November sky, they halted at a wayside hut 
and were ordered to alight. Then they were driven on 
foot along a rough path between a living wall of Horthy’s 
soldiers down a steep place to the Danube. A rickety 
landing-stage, slippery wooden steps, and they were on 
board their prison—the British gunboat, H.M.S. Glowworm. 

Sitataptaley followed and seemed much moved. With 
tears in his eyes, he begged his Sovereign to believe that he 
had not desired to act against him personally but had been 
inspired solely by the belief that he was doing his duty to 
his country. He might have been the headsman craving 
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pardon of the man he was about to kill. The Emperor 
said nothing, but shook him by the hand. 

On board, the Papal Nuncio, Archbishop Schioppa, was 
waiting. He had been sent by the Holy Father with his 
apostolic blessing and comfortable words for their Majesties. 
And three Entente officers had come to gloat over their 
prey. 

The Glowworm set out on the 1st of November and 
reached Galatz on the 6th after a dreary voyage. The only 
incident was the refusal of a pilot at the Iron Gates, a 
Hungarian Serb, to assist in the passage of his imprisoned 
Sovereigns until he received direct orders from the King. 

In Roumania, they were well received and provided 
with a proper meal on the Principesa Maria, which conveyed 
them to H.M.S. Cardiff at Sulina. This light cruiser of 
4,000 tons was the flagship of Admiral Sir R. Tyrwhitt, and 
he transferred his flag to another ship to make room for 
their Majesties. The captain treated them with tact and 
courtesy, and the Empress remembers him with gratitude, 
but it was a long voyage through storms and heavy seas to 
an unknown destination. At Gibraltar, surely a safe enough 
fortress, even for these dangerous menaces to the world’s 
peace, they were refused permission to go on shore. 

The Governor, Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, was forbidden 
by the British Government to board the Cardiff, but he did 
what he could, sending an aide-de-camp with fruit and 
flowers. 

On the rgth of November, the captives reached Madeira, 
where the Emperor was to find his grave. 


5. AFTERMATH 


Meanwhile, on the 6th of November, the Hungarian 
parliament had meekly obeyed their foreign dictators and, 
encouraged by Gémbés, passed an act, which has no moral 
or legal force, for the deposition of their King and the 
exclusion of his dynasty. 

And without any act of parliament to support him, 
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Horthy proceeded to persecute such as had sought to help 
the King to his throne. Counts Andrdssy and Sigray, 
Rakovsky, Boroviczényi, the ex-Premier Stefan Friedrich, 
Dr. Gratz and many another were cast into cells and kept 
in solitary confinement for two months, after which they 
were acquitted by the courts. 

An interlude. Four hundred peasants came up from 
Szombathely to demand the release of Count Sigray. 
Horthy replied that he could not interfere with the course 
of justice, but, if Sigray were condemned, he, the Regent 
of Hungary, would pardon him. And then the censorship 
excised this gracious promise from the report of the 
Regent’s speech. 

The Swiss also hastened to make themselves ridiculous. 
For some mysterious reason, they showed themselves as 
much aggrieved as though somebody had tried to set up 
a King in the bear-pit of Berne. They loudly accused the 
Emperor of having broken the promises which had induced 
them to admit him to their country. As this foolish 
imagination of Swiss hearts has been widely repeated, a 
brief exposure may be necessary. 

When he left Hungary after Easter, he was assured by 
Horthy that the Swiss had agreed to renew hospitality on 
the old terms without any restrictive conditions whatever. 

It was only on that understanding that he had consented 
to leave Hungary at all. But meanwhile, “in the name 
of the King,” though without notifying his Majesty, Horthy 
had agreed to various proposals, the most important of 
which was an undertaking to notify the Swiss Government 
of any change of residence forty-eight hours in advance. 

Even at the frontier, the Emperor had had misgivings. 
Before his train left the Principality of Liechtenstein, he 
sent an adjutant to the telephone to make sure there were 
no new conditions. No, there were none, but, once in 
Switzerland, he learned to his amazement that this meant 
no new conditions beyond those improperly accepted by 
Horthy. 

If he had been warned of this, he declared, he would 
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not have returned to Switzerland. As it was, he must be 
given time to find a domicile. He thought he would be 
ready to depart in August, But difficulties arose chiefly 
owing to the vetoes of the Entente or their council of 
ambassadors. The Principality of Liechtenstein was con- 
sidered too near Austria. The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
might be too friendly, for the Prince Consort was a brother 
of the Empress. France refused because she feared her 
previous encouragement might be revealed. And so the 
refusals continued, as though the Emperor were Trotsky or 
a gangman from Chicago. The permit of residence had 
to be extended to the following January. 

Meanwhile, the noise and chatter were interminable. 
The Swiss newspapers were full of the affair. The Swiss 
parliament debated it incessantly, It became a party 
question, the Socialists clamouring to deport a Monarch, the 
Conservatives relying on traditions of sanctuary. Precedents 
were cited on both sides, including the cases of Peter 
Karageorgevitch, who had plotted the murder of the King 
of Serbia from Geneva; Masaryk, who had conspired against 
Austria; Trumbitch, Aelpli, Stimpfli, Ruchonnet and Droz. 

Promises were demanded, negotiations continued 
tediously. The Hungarian Government was dragged into 
the game. It acknowledged that Charles was still King 
of Hungary, “ prevented by circumstances from exercising 
his rights.” Thereupon the Swiss agreed that, as a 
Sovereign, he was entitled to exterritoriality, which, if it 
means anything, means that his actual residence forms 
legally a part of Hungary; therefore, one would imagine, 
that he must suffer no interference there. The Hungarian 
Minister was asked to make formal application for the 
permit. He telegraphed to Budapest for instructions. 
Count Banffy forbade him, but Dr. Gratz, the Foreign 
Minister, overruled him. Several of the King’s secretaries 
had long conversations with the Swiss Government. But 
nothing was settled in the confusion. 

M. Dinichert, a Swiss Minister, was received in audience 
at Hertenstein, with doors ajar into adjoining rooms, where 
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two secretaries heard all that took place and each obtained 
quite a different impression. All they did agree upon was 
that part of the conversation had been devoted to the 
politics of Europe. 

The Swiss say that he eventually agreed to give notice 
of any change in his place of exile, but if so he must have 
regarded such a proposition as a loophole ingeniously 
devised by the Government of the Confederation in order 
to maintain its own point of view without alarming Swiss 
public opinion, for no stretch of language could reckon 
Hungary as a place of exile for her Sovereign or imply an 
impediment to his response if he should be summoned 
home. 

At that time, the Sovereign had no desire to stay in 
Switzerland. He was expecting to be invited to Spain or 
elsewhere. Nor had he any plans for returning to 
Hungary. He did not attach much importance to Swiss 
importunities. He had nothing to hide, no reason for 
equivocation. All he desired was to enjoy the liberty of 
an ordinary tourist curing his enforced stay. M, Dinichert 
may easily have misunderstood his instructions, If the 
matter were so vital, he should have asked for assurances 
in writing. 

Let me suggest an analogy. 1 am staying in a village 
in Cornwall. A telegram summons me to my mother’s 
death-bed and I have only a few minutes to catch the train. 
“But,” I am reminded at the Jast moment, “ there is that 
Swiss clock-maker down by the pond. You promised, if 
you were called away suddenly, that you would go and 
say good-bye. His children will be so ap rae 

T cannot trace any promise on King Charles’s part, but 
if he made one, that is the measure of its importance. 
What harm could come to Switzerland from his sudden 
departure? Did she suspect that Czechoslovakia would 
break off diplomatic relations or invade? 

Knowing how punctilious the King always was in 
regard to the strictest canons of veracity, I am convinced 
that he did not consciously depart from his word. But 
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even suppose that he did break a trumpery promise, or even 
a serious one, was that a reason for persecuting his children, 
suite and relations who remained behind? 

Scarcely waiting to hear whether the King of Hungary 
had been restored to his throne, the Swiss Government began 
their rear-guard action. On the 24th of October, they 
decreed the expulsion of Bishop Dr. Seydl, Colonel Count 
Ledochowski, Captain von Schonta, Captain Baron von 
Werkmann and his wife under Article 70 of the constitution 
for having brought the internal and external security of 
Switzerland into danger. They were given six days to 
make their arrangements and the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg was willing to receive them, but the French and 
German Governments objected to their passage and gave 
way only after imposing as many restrictions as for a sealed 
wagon of bolsheviks. 

‘The ladies of the Imperial party at Hertenstein were the 
Emperor's mother, Archduchess Maria Josefa; his grand- 
mother Archduchess Maria Theresa; his aunt, Archduchess 
Maria Annunziata; and the Empress’s sister, Princess Isabella 
of Bourbon. After some vexations, the Archduchess Maria 
Theresa was allowed to take the seven Imperial children to 
Castle Wartegg on the Lake of Constance; the two other 
Archduchesses went, one to Germany, the other to Liechten- 
stein. Even the servants were harried, and it was not 
until the 23rd of December that a kitchenmaid could 
embark at Havre for Madeira. 

Switzerland and the victors of the Great War remained 
in the grip of panic fear when none could be imagined to 
pursue them. 


CHAPTER XIV 
DEATH 


“ The Bishop said, * Here was Lancelot with me, with more 
angels than ever I saw mer upon one day.’ So it was well with 
that great Knight at the fast.”—Morte Artaur. 


Life at Madeira—Deprived of money—Neglectful ambassadors— 
Portuguese hospitality—Imperial fortitude. 1. 4 son's sick-bed: En- 
tente vexations—Fears and threats—Journey through France. 2, Griefs 
of exile: Mists of Monte~Hunger and discomfort—Patience in adver- 
sity. 3. Last illness: Spanish influenza—Doctor impeded—Lack of 
oxygen—No strength to fight death—Peace at last. 


One of the consequences of the abrupt expulsion of the 
Emperor’s secretaries from Switzerland was that financial 
rclicf was impossible to arrange for his enforced sojourn in 
the expensive island of Madeira. Unlike Buonaparte and 
the Emperor William Il, he had seen his private as well as 
Imperial property confiscated under the peace treaties, but he 
had retained a small sufficiency for immediate needs in Swit- 
zerland and, given reasonable time, enough could have been 
forwarded to tide over several months. As it was, not only 
were finances in confusion but thieves seized the opportunity 
of stealing historic jewels, which the Empress vainly sought 
to recover through the French courts. 

It would have been imagined that, whether as hosts 
or gaolers, the Entente would have considered themselves 
responsible for the maintenance of their august captives, and 
at one time there was a rumour that the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference thought of offering twelve shillings a week for the 
Emperor and Empress and the whole Imperial family. On 
the 16th of November, these arbiters of Europe had issued 
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a communiqué through the Agence Havas that a provision 
was under consideration. And it remained under considera- 
tion until death had removed the object of their bounty. 
Whether such heartless treatment was inspired by malice or 
stupidity, it remains one of those acts of shameful meanness 
for which the authors deserve to be ostracized by white men 
and pilloried in history. 

Neither the Emperor nor the Empress allowed them- 
selves to be affected by privations, but they were harassed 
by anxieties for the future of their children and the present 
position of their dependents. It is characteristic of the 
Emperor that, while denying himself necessaries,’ he 
visited the shops of Funchal at Christmas-time to buy 
small presents for his suite, who received them as sacred 
treasures after the news of his death. 

Count and Countess? Hunyadi had accompanied them 
from Tihany and maintained themselves for a while, but 
had to return home at the end of December. Then their 
Majesties were left unattended and had to depend upon the 
hospitality of the natives. 

This was in striking contrast to that of the Swiss or the 
Great Powers. Indeed, the first impressions of Madeira 
were encouraging. The whole population turned out to 
offer a warm welcome. The Bishop of Funchal had 
received instructions from Rome to befricnd the exiles, 
and his ministrations proved consoling. The Portuguese 
Government had taken an annexe of the Palace Hotel for 
their reception, but the bare cost of living threatened to 
exceed their means. 

The fortitude of the Empress is illustrated by her letters 
to friends and relations from Tihany and Madeira: 


“We are happy in beautiful memories, . . . All our 
friends were as true as gold. . . . All is well here. We 


2 The widespread story that he economized by refusing coffee after 
dinner is, however, untrue, for he never drank either coffee or tea. Even 
at breakfast he drank only mineral water. 

*The Countess Gabrielle Beliegarde mentioned in Colonel Strutt’s 
diary; now Count Hunyadi’s second wife. 
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have perfect weather, as warm as spring, so that the windows 
need never be shut and one can sit out of doors in the shade 
without wraps. . . . The people are friendly everywhere. 
. . « T wish you could be as peaceful as we are.” 


Never a word of complaint even with regard to the 
purgatorial voyage. 

The Emperor kept up his courage too, but Count 
Hunyadi reported that he was aged, thin and bent. 

Baron Werkmann writes: “ Before leaving Madeira, 
Count Hunyadi had taken pains to assure a sufficient credit 
for the Emperor’s needs, but it did not occur to him that 
the Emperor would refuse to take advantage of it. He 
lacked the temperament which can thrust aside financial 
cares. Monarchs are not usually in a position to occupy 
themselves with petty accounts. Those are regulated by 
officials, whose business it is to remove the burthens of 
daily life from such as are concerned with the government 
of peoples, Nor is a Prince in a position to ask help from 
those who would most gladly afford it. If one of the 
Emperor’s suite had been with him, all financial catas- 
trophes could have been avoided. There were doubtless 
many sources of help probably unknown to the Emperor 
himself. And, at the worst, a faithful servant would not 
have shrunk from the responsibility of appealing to some 
other Sovereign.” 

But the Ambassadors’ Conference sternly refused to 
permit endorsements for Madeira on the passports of any 
member of the former suite. 


I, A SON'S SICK-BED 


Now came the news that his Majesty’s six-year-old son, 
Archduke Robert, had been ordered an operation for 
appendicitis, 

The Empress applied for a Swiss permit to visit him in 
hospital. She dreamed even of arriving in time for Christ- 
mas with her children. The Swiss agreed under conditions. 
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The Portuguese provided a passport, but there remained 
endorsements to obtain for countries on the way, and the 
Little Entente made an effective protest. Orders came 
from Paris to annul the passport. France must not be 
endangered by a mother’s visit to her son’s sick-bed. Then 
it was remembered that the Ambassadors had declared their 
order of detention affected the Emperor only, so the Empress 
was free to go where she wished. Two days later, the Hun- 
garian Legation protested and the Ambassadors demanded 
that the Swiss Government should accept responsibility in 
the incredible event of the Empress attempting to go to 
Hungary with the Crown Prince. The Swiss refused, The 
Empress offered to accept any conditions if only she might 
go to her sick boy. Then at last the timid Swiss agreed 
on many strict conditions: (1) no male escort, (2) the 
Empress to stay at the Zurich hospital, (3) to receive no 
visitors oe relations, (4) to be kept under police observa- 
tion during her visit, and (5) to depart as soon as her son was 
out of danger. 

The operation took place on the r4th of January, 1922. 
On the 16th, the Little Entente had already begun fresh 
outcries. They announced that the Empress was already in 
Vienna with the Crown Prince. This was contradicted but 
did not prevent protests from Prague and Belgrade, The 
Ambassadors sent notes to the Emperor through the Portu- 
guese, to the Empress Phe the Swiss, threatening both 
with internment in an island remoter than Madeira if any 
attempt were made on Hungary. The Swiss delegate 
seemed ashamed when he brought this menace to the boy’s 
bedside. 

The Empress decided to satisfy the Little Entente’s fears 
by cutting short her stay at the cost of her anxieties. Being 
in a delicate condition, she shrank from the long journey 
and asked leave to rest a night in Paris on her way. Even 
that was curtly refused. Indeed, worse conditions were 
imposed. For some incomprehensible reason, the journey 
must be made via Geneva and Bordeaux, which, owing to 
bad connections, meant thirty-six hours more en route, no 
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sleeping-cars, frequent changes and long waits at stations 
during the nights, not to mention extortionate Swiss charges 
between Zurich and Bellegarde. French officials were civil, 
but the Swiss were not. 

It was not until she reached the Spanish frontier that 
her Majesty was allowed to of her troubles. The King 
and Queen of Spain received her on the platform, guards 
tendered Royal honours, two days’ entertainment afforded 
much-needed repose. The Portuguese, too, taught the 
French a lesson of humanity. 

In Portugal, the Empress was joined by six of her 
children, who went on with her to Madeira, Archduke 
Robert following a little later. 


2. GRIEFS OF EXILE 


Now, for the first time in his life, the Emperor was 
losing his good spirits. He was accustomed to an active 
life, both mentally and physically. In his place of exile 
there were no distractions, no congenial society, scarcely any 
news from home. He would sit for hours in silence, wist- 
fully watching ships that sailed for Europe. 

A rich Portuguese offered a villa at Monte in the hills 
behind Funchal. It was a summer resort, where all the 
other houses were shut up in winter-time. The Imperial 
family removed thither on the 18th of February, 1922. 

A lady-in-waiting wrote on the 12th of March: 


“ Everything was satisfactory down below, but their poor 
Majesties have no money to go on paying the expensive hotel, 
so now they have accepted the offer of this villa free of cost, 
which is a consideration in view of the pecuniary circum- 
stances. Monte does not become agreeable until May or 
June. Down below there is sunshine every day, and when 
it rains it is not for long. Up here, it is true, we began with 
three fine days, but ever since we have had mists, rain and 
damp all the time. Of course it is warmer here than at 
home, but we shiver in these hills. We have no electric 
light, only one lavatory for the whole house, water only 
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on the first floor and in the kitchen. There is very little 
space, though servants are reduced to an absolute minimum. 
Our only fuel is green wood, which smokes all the time, and 
we have to wash in cold water. The house is so damp that 
it all smells of mildew and the mist penetrates everywhere. 
The only means of communication are ox-carts and cars, 
which we cannot afford, or else a mountain-railway, but that 
does not run every day. To go to Funchal on foot would 
mean al] day there and back. We never have enough to 
eat here, and the poor Emperor has only vegetables and 
pudding for dinner. The children’s teacher, a doctor, lives 
in a tumbledown hut in the garden. The two servants and 
their wives live in another rickety cottage with only one 
room, which is divided by a partition. No doctor or nurse 
is available for the Empress, who will need them in May. I 
am in desperation about it. I am writing without the know- 
ledge of her Majesty, but someone having influence with the 
Entente ought to interfere so that proper provision should 
be made and these two innocent people should be released 
from this utterly impossible house. Their Majesties will 
never make a moye on their own behalf. They would live 
on bread and water in a cellar if it were required of them. 
The wall on our house-chapel is thick with fungus, We 
do all we can to help, of course, and sometimes we are 
tempted to despair, but when we see how patiently their 
Majesties endure everything, we struggle on. His Majesty 
has had a cold and cough for weeks. Archduke Charles 
Louis is also in bed with a cold. There are plenty of cows 
here, but they are all tuberculous, and the milk must be 
boiled. . . .” 

And a Funchal lady wrote: “ They have to economize 
so much that the Empress cannot even buy butter.” 


3- LAST ILLNESS 


On the 14th of March, the Emperor and all the children 
were seized with Spanish influenza. When news of his 
illness reached Europe, friends wanted to send out a doctor. 
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The Ambassadors met in solemn conclave to consider 
whether that could be permitted. They actually agreed, 
but it was then too Jate. 

The blows of fate had been too hard. The brave youn 
Emperor seemed to have lost the will to live. He had been 
robbed of the strength to fight death, and he would have 
been content to die were it not for the horror of Jeaving his 
dear ones to face a cruel world alone. 

Oxygen might have saved the Emperor, but there were 
only one or two cylinders on the whole island, and they 
were too heavy to be dragged up to the villa, so the gas had 
to be conveyed in small toy balloons which leaked to such 
an extent that none was left on arrival. One of the boys 
was very ill at the same time and, for a fortnight, the Empress 
slept upon the floor between his room and the Emperor's. 

The mists penetrated, choking. It became more and 
more difficult to speak. Priests came and he forgave his 
enemies. On the 3oth of March, he received the holy oils. 
He sent for the Crown Prince that he might see how a 
Catholic and an Emperor can meet death. His pains 
increased. It became more and more difficult to breathe. 
On Saturday, the rst of April, he summoned all his children, 
blessing them each by name, committing them to God’s care. 
Then a blessing for the unborn. He bent his head, then 
leaned upon the shoulder of the Empress as he murmured 
his last prayer. The Crown Prince was summoned again 
to attend his passing. The Emperor watched him as he 
knelt beside the bed, bowed in woe. The eldest of seven 
and only nine years old. So far away from home. These 
mists were the symbols of all ghe sorrows. The faces of his 
dear ones grew more faint, as, like another Charles the 
Martyr, he passed from a corruptible to an incorruptible 
Crown, At the very moment of his passing, the mists broke 
and a bright light shone forth from the sky. He had sought 
peace and he found it in God. 
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“She sat there, so plainly dressed, so simple, yet so crowned 
with dim history and tradition, so great as to be beyond all pomp or 
ceremony, yet wearing the awe and majesty of race and fame as she 
wore her plain dress. . . . The essence of that charm, which flooded 
all one’s mind with love and loyalty, was not so much that she was 
great but that she was entirely simple and kind; because she loved 
not her great part in life but life itself. That kingship and queen- 
ship is surely not out of the reach of any of us; it depends upon two 
things: one that we keep our minds and souls fresh with the love of 
life, which is the very dew of Heaven; and the other that we claim not 
rights but duties, our share in life, not a control over it; if all that 
we claim is not to rule others, but to be interested in them, if we 
will not be shut out from love and care, then the sovereignty is in 
sight, and the nearer it comes, the less shall we recognize it; for the 
only dignity worth the name is that which we do not know to be 
there the fine frankness and serenity of mind which comes of 
kingship, the perfect ease and dignity which spring from not having 
to think of dignity or pre-eminence at all.” 

—Anrtuur CuristorHer Benson, Joyous Gard. 








The passing of the Emperor—Mourning in Austria—In Hungary— 
The gesture of Horthy. 1. The widowed Empress: A perfect union 
—Anxieties and courage—A simple funcral—Desolate orphans. 
2. Return to Europe: Birth of posthumous Archduchess—Lequeitio— 
San Sebastian—Devoted Basques—Mendacious scribes—Merry children. 
3. Belgium: School at Clervaux—~An Imperial audicnce—Steenocker. 
zee} — Louvain University — Simple lives— Aa Imperial wedding. 
4. Archduke Albrecht: Gombas and “Free Electors "—Archduchess 
Isabella~A corrupt conspiracy—Albrecht discredited—Imperial com- 
muniqué. 5. The Emperor Otto's future: His coming of age—Rights 
never abdicated—Decay of Austria—Misery of Hungary—Denial of 
liberty—Chasm in the constitution—Call for a Restoration—Foreign 
obstruction. 


A wave of horror followed the Emperor’s death throughout 
the world. So moving a tragedy could not fail to strike 
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the public imagination. In Austria at the time, I found 
mourning almost universal, especially among the poorest 
classes. Subjects, who had listlessly accepted a sort of 
anarchy, seemed to forget their share in the catastrophe, 
recalled only the virtues and misfortunes of their lost Lord. 
Flags were flying at half-mast, shops closed, dour Tyrolese 
peasants in tears. Only the worst ruffians among the new 
masters remained callous, and their sneers roused indignation 
even in the fly-blown parliament of a Socialist Republic. 

There was indignation too for the gesture of Horthy. 
A solemn Requiem was held in the Coronation church at 
Budapest. A vast concourse thronged round a lofty 
catafalque, filled every crevice, overflowed into the square, 
where, five years previously, the Monarch had received the 
frenzied acclamations of his people. Now a motor-ar 
suddenly thrust through the kneeling worshippers. Police 
outriders Joudly demanded passage. “‘ Make way for his 
Highness the Regent!” and a figure in full uniform, 
bedizened with medals of valour and crosses of chivalry, 
ie out clutching a garish wreath in his arms, strode 
briskly into the church, deposited his tribute, turned and 
departed whence he came. Five short months ago he had 
ordered out machine-guns; now he had the insolence to 
offer flowers. 


I, THE WIDOWED EMPRESS 


Sympathetic hearts turned also to the young Empress, 
recalled the ministering angel of war-time, the recent 
Calvary, the utter misery and loneliness of her present lot. 

In the biography of his ancestress,' the Queen of 
Etruria, Prince Sixte of Bourbon wrote: “ There is a cruel 
sort of sentiment in the cult which men devote to Queens. 
They love them only for their beauty or their misfortunes. 
Thus at all times we find Queens—Empresses too—whose 


*“La Reine d’Etrurie,” by H.R-H. Prince Sixte of Bourbon. Paris, 
Calmann-Lévy, 1928. 
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frail shoulders bear without flinching a world of pain and 
tribulation.” 

“T have no letters from my husband,” the Empress told 
an inquirer in her simple way, “for we were never parted, 
so there was no need to write.” And to understand the 
sadness of her loss, we need to know the infinite devotion 
of their married life. During the turmoils of sovereignty 
and exile, evil tongues sought to hint at dominating 
influences behind the Monarch, but domination is a discord 
inconceivable where two hearts beat in perfect unison. 

Consider too the special tragedy of the sudden bereave- 
ment, the anxieties over the future of so many little children 
—the eldest nine years of age, the youngest not yet born— 
the mother shaken in health, almost friendless and penniless, 
left to suffer amid the mists of a gloomy island, far, far 
away from home. 

But her Majesty arouses admiration no less than 
compassion. The magnitude of her tribulations does but 
exalt the dauntless courage with which one of the great 
Queens of history confronted and conquered the cruelty 
of destiny. 

A letter from an Austrian lady at Funchal describes the 
scene of the Emperor’s funeral : 


T went up to Monte on Wednesday morning to pay my last tribute 
to the Emperor. It was all so sad and miserable. He lay in a plain 
coffin on the floor and no priest was present, only one gentleman 
who must have been the children’s tutor. The Emperor wore the 
ordinary field uniform and the Order of the Golden Fleece, Beside 
his head was the wreath of the Austrian colony with black and 
yellow ribbon, and there were masses of flowers, the only relief to 
the piteous impression. 

The funeral itself was impressive. ‘The body was laid to rest 
in the old pilgrimage church of Monte. It was brought thither in a 
low, two-wheeled cart, drawn by one of our gentlemen and the 
Emperor’s Austrian servants. Carriage horses are not to be found 
here. The whole society of Funchal followed, and an enormous 
crowd had gathered round the church. The Empress was there with 
her three eldest children, All the children are the most charming 
you can imagine, especially the two eldest boys. After the funeral, 
one of the Austrian gentlemen kept vigil until nightfall. Then the 
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Empress came again with the heir to the throne. She is indeed a 
wonderful woman. Not for a moment did she lose her composure, 
nor did the children give way. I did not see one of them shed a tear. 
They were merely very pale and very sad. As they left the church, 
they bowed on all sides. Then the Empress spoke to those who had 
helped with the funeral. All were impressed by her charm. The 
coffin was covered with the old Austro-Hungarian flag, displayed 
perhaps for the last time. What is to Fappen now to the 
unfortunate family? 


2. RETURN TO EUROPE 


Relief came through the chivalry of Don Alfonso XIII 
of Spain. The fears of victorious and new fungus States 
were overcome, so that the widowed Empress was allowed 
to return to Europe. On the 31st of May, 1922, her eighth 
child was born at the Prado palace in Madrid. 

Presently it was decided to remove to the seaside, and 
a pleasant villa—Palacio Uribarren—was provided at 
Lequeitio on the Basque coast, an ideal spot for the children, 
with opportunities for boating and swimming and other 
diversions. There was a wide park, fragrant with mag- 
nolias, and excursions could be made to a rocky island wit 
romantic caverns to explore. The damp climate was trying 
when the first winter came, and there were difficulties 
about renewing the lease of the villa, For a time it was 
necessary to go to San Sebastian, where I had the privilege 
of seeing her Majesty at the Requiem on the second 
anniversary of the Emperor’s death. She was living in 
complete retirement, but received frequent visits from Don 
Alfonso and his consort. 

Basques are naturally reserved, but they had taken the 
Imperial family to their hearts. Not a day passed at 
Lequcitio but fishermen brought fish, farmers’ wives butter, 
eggs and fowls as tribute to their exalted guests. 

Every Sunday the village band came to play Austrian 
airs on the verandah. On the name-days a the Empress 
and children, gifts came from far and near. 

The news of their going was greeted with consternation 
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by the natives of Lequeitio. The day arrived for departure 
and the whole population gathered round in gloomy silence, 
lined the roads, and shouted: “Volver! volver!” the 
Spanish equivalent of “ Will ye no come back again? ” 

The difficulties were overcome and they did come back. 
The children grew acclimatized. There were expeditions 
to the Pyrenees for winter sports. The Empress made 
pilgrimages to Lourdes. Many loyal subjects came from 
Austria and Hungary to pay their respects to her Majesty 
and to Otto, the boy Emperor and King. 

But, not to embarrass Don Alfonso, the exiles held 
aloof from politics. The Empress was content to trust to 
time. Not even a journalist was received, though that did 
not exclude the publication of imaginary interviews on a 
flamboyant scale. One day the Empress read how a news- 
paper man had approached her on a hill at Lourdes on a 
certain day, and fe she had immediately poured out all 
her most secret thoughts, joys and sorrows to this utter 
stranger. As it tie she had not visited Lourdes at 
all that year, but disclaimers seemed useless: they would 
merely have been relegated to some obscure corner of the 
sheet. 

I was, however, instrumental in exposing a bogus agency 
which flourished for a while in Paris, imposing on many 
English and continental publications with falsehoods about 
celebrities. A  film-star, for instance, obtained heavy 
damages. But an Empress seemed defenceless, A narrative 
appeared with such headings as ““ An Emperor Steals Cakes.” 
A “special correspondent” was said to have gone to 
Lequeitio and been received with open arms. The Empress 
had asked him to stay to tea with the family and, during 
her absence for a moment from the room, Otto had pocketed 
cakes and said, “ You won’t tell mother, will you?” And 
there were all sorts of equally fantastic stories about the life 
there, pompous state instead of the utmost simplicity, 
mollycoddling instead of Spartan training, and so forth. It 
was all translated into Austrian and Hungarian papers and 
might have created a bad impression. But the whole story 
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was sheer invention, and the only intruder who could be 
traced was a drunken German who had wandered into the 
villa pursued by Spanish police. All he can have taken 
away was perhaps an impression of one or two rooms. 

An Austrian gentleman has, however, provided faithful 
impressions of the life at Lequeitio:* 

An hour before lunch the schoolroom doors open, and the four 
elders—Emperor Otto, Archduchess Adelaide, their brothers Robert 
and Felix—come tearing down two flights of stairs, sometimes slid- 
ing down them in their haste, and out they rush into the garden by 
the shore, where the little ones are already at play. Now there is a 
merry race on four bicycles in and out of the trees, round the ponds, 
at a great pace, with tumbles in the sands, scratches on bare knees. 
“ Please, Otto, let me catch you up,” I hear little Felix plead. Or 
else the pony is fetched from the stable. He is called Klamm 
after the castle of Count Clam, who gave him to the children. 
The young Emperor is very fond of riding, but unfortunately 
there are no meadows for a gallop, only stony roads or the soft 
sand by the sea, where the pony sinks. But the sand is a great joy 
in its way; castles are built and washed away; the elders are fine 
swimmers, and at low tide it is possible to reach the island dry-shod, 
climb like chamois and pretend to be scaling the Alps. The waters 
must be watched, however, or the Crusoes will be marooned for six 
hours unless a merciful fisherman comes to the rescue. 

One day, I witnessed a great battle on the terrace with lead 
soldiers, a gift from Graz, soldiers of the old Imperial and Royal 
army (K. und K), also the Allies and the Entente. Peace is 
proclaimed and all go back into their boxes. Or else there is a call 
to arms against the cats. “‘ We have declared war against them 
because they mew so loudly at night that Mama cannot sleep, and 
yesterday they tore a singing-bird to pieces in the garden.” So they 
are pursued through every room and corridor, grove and thicket, all 
in vain, and the cats find an ally in the kitchen, a portly wench who 
delivers an impassioned specch in their defence. At last a cat is 
found, but it escapes to the top of a tree.“ Well, war is useless, we 
will make laws against the cats,” very severe against the old but 
indulgent to kittens, who have been brought up peacefully among 
the chickens. Then, an idea, why not an alliance of cats and 
cockerels to wage war against the naughty rats? What a thoroughly 
Habsburg notion to unite dissimilar races in the presence of a common 
danger | 





4" Die Kaiserliche Familie in Lequeitio: Reiseerinnerungen cincs 
Oesterreichers,” Von. H. Z. Vienna, Vogelsang Verlag, 1924. 
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3. BELGIUM 


Years sped away, not too unhappily despite anxieties of 
illness, a little Archduke’s operation for appendicitis, the 
Empress herself laid up in a nursing-home. ‘The time came 
for the boy-Emperor to go to a public school in accordance 
with his father’s wishes. Prince Felix, the Empress’s brother, 
now married to the reigning Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, 
proposed the Benedictine establishment at Clervaux in the 
north of the Grand Duchy, a school of renown with a big 
red building perched on a hill above a rural village. 

The Empress accompanied her son thither, and there 
was some mystery about their journey lest the usual outcries 
should arise from Hungary and the fungus States. I was 
then in the Grand Duchy, and her Majesty had graciously 

romised me an audience at Lequeitio, as I mentioned to 

rince Felix. With his invariable kindness, he told the 
Empress, and she was so considerate as to save me the long 
journey and receive me at his country-seat. 

My first smipressone were filled with surprise. No 
photgrapa do the faintest justice to her beauty. For some 

‘oolish reason I had expected severity, even arrogance, snubs 
for the slightest mistake, for involuntary indiscretion. My 
alarms were quickly dispelled. A tall, slim lady came into 
the room and held out bet hand. She was dressed in deep 
black, and I realized masses of dark hair, dark, luminous 
eyes, the kindliest of smiles. “‘ My husband often spoke 
of you,” she began. Then she recalled how, at a dark hour, 
during the Swiss respite from Madeira, she had been shown 
a few of my writings in defence of the Imperial cause. I 
was astonished that she remembered, and she answered 
simply: ‘‘ We had not so many friends then.” 

Her voice was melodious. Her French might have been 
that of a native. All her conversation was simple and 
natural. There was none of the stiffness of a Royal or 
Imperial audience. I was in the presence of a great lady, 
who deigned to treat me as a friend. Her way of speak- 
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ing of “ my husband,” “‘ my nephew Boris,” “ my brother 
Felix,” put me at ease, began to dispel shyness. 1 was asked 
about my life and doings, the people and places I had known. 

After a time, there was a slight pause in the conversation 
and I half forgot that it was not etiquette for me to start a 
topic. “I am afraid your Majesty must have suffered a 
good deal,” I began. Then I noticed a start of surprise, 
almost of shock, but it immediately gave way to a merry 
laugh when I went on, “ from the change of Spanish sun- 
shine to these mists.’ ‘ Oh, no! ” was the answer, “ the 
Basque climate is not always ideal.” I asked if countries 
or ambassadors had again been troublesome about permits 
for travel. ‘‘ No, the King of Spain gave me a passport. I 
did not ask anybody for a permit. I just came. believe 
I am supposed to be under the tutelage of the League of 
Nations, but no one troubles me now.” 

Seeking out subjects of special interest to me, she related 
anecdotes of many Royal personages. King Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria? He visited Vienna carly in the war, but the 
Emperor Francis Joseph had tactfully excused her attend- 
ance at a dinner, knowing it would be painful to meet 
him, “ You know my family were on bad terms with 
him. When he married my sister, he promised my father 
that the children should be brought up as Catholics, and 
then he allowed Boris to be christened as an Orthodox. It 
made a great scandal, and he was excommunicated by the 
Holy Father. However, I met King Ferdinand several 
times after my husband came to the throne. His know- 
ledge of art is amazing.” And J was told how he would 
visit galleries or museums, point out some error of official 
description and support his opinion with some minute detail 
that could not be gainsaid by the experts. Thus he identified 
the date of a medizval portrait by the period of the sitter’s 
lace. And he seemed to know all the tricks of the anti- 
a trade, from the distinctive colours of old masters to 
the secret watermarks of engravers. 

Mention of Carlists elicited the fact that the fame of their 
fidelity had led Don Alfonso to choose them for his body- 
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guard, Mussolini was summed up with the words, “‘ He 
has restored order.” The Serbians were singled out for their 
courage and, among several war episodes, I was told of an 
astonishing exploit whereby a Croatian regiment retrieved 
disgrace, 

During a hundred minutes, strangely enough the very 
same length of time as the Emperor had granted me at 
Hertenstein, I enjoyed the high favour of her Majesty’s con- 
versation. Then rising with further expressions of kindness, 
she said, “I should like you to meet my son.” 

Presently she reappeared with him in the central hall, 
where Prince Felix was playing with his children. The 
young Emperor looked sturdy and strong and intelligent. 
He held out his hand, saying, “ Monsieur, je vous remercie 
pour tout ce que vous avez fait foe nous,” and it was diffi- 
cult to reply when the possibilities had been so small. I 
noticed the affectionate way in which his mother watched 
him all the time. She now related how they had stopped 
on their way from Spain and visited a property of cee 
near Lille, which had been confiscated since the war. The 
woman who showed them over said everything was neg- 
lected now, but she had heard better times were coming as 
The ace would soon be given back to the Habsburgs, 
“Wasn't it fun, Mama? ” Otto laughed gleefully, when 
the Empress added that the caretaker had no notion who 
they were, 

Even at Clervaux the boy could not escape the atten- 
tions of the press. He received no strangers, but that did 
not prevent the publication of imaginary interviews, and he 
was reported as saying he hated school, whereas he enjoyed 
every moment. His quick intelligence made learning a 
pleasure; there were opportunities for riding and games, and 
sometimes his Uncle Felix, a famous sportsman, would give 
him a day with the wild boar of the Ardennes. 

In 1929, the Empress removed to Steenockerzeel, a 
picturesque moated castle lent by the Marquis de Croy, 
seven miles from Brussels, yet so rural and secluded that 
Belgians refer to it as a type of remoteness. 
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The famous University of Louvain was now easy of access 
to the young Emperor on the conclusion of his schooldays 
at Clervaux, while his brothers and sisters found ample 
opportunities of study. Using the incognito of Duc de 
Bar, he attended lectures on psychology, metaphysics, logic, 
chemistry, anatomy, biology and political economy, earning 
golden opinions from his professors and passing all his 
examinations with distinction, He speaks German, Hun- 
garian and French fluently, and is well advanced with 
Croatian, English and Spanish: including Latin and Greek, 
he now commands no less than eight languages. The Arch- 
duchess Adelaide went daily by train to the girls’ school of 
the Dames de Marie, and headed her class; the Archdukes 
Robert, Felix, Charles Louis and Rudolph went as “ Princes 
de Bar ” to the Gymnase of St. Michael, where they mixed 
on equal terms with 1,400 scholars. 

But sufficient time remained for recreation. After years 
of silence, the long-neglected gardens of Steenockerzeel were 
ringin, pines with the laughter of children chasing a gigantic 
football, skipping over their ropes, creating simple pleasures. 
Their happiness afforded a wonderful tribute to the wisdom 
and courage of the devoted mother who has triumphed over 
fever and adversity to lead them into the paths of peace. 

ut stolen property has not been restored; economy is still 
perforce imposed. For instance, the young Emperor was 
given a thoroughbred, but had to leave it at Lequcitio in 
view of the cost of transport to Belgium. It was only in 
1931 that he received the gift of a mare from Count Francis 
Esterhdzy. And visitors tell of frugal fare: even on Sun- 
days and feast-days, never an extra dish at meals, merely 
soup followed by meat or fish, alternatively soup and 
pudding. Early risers, too, with Mass at the stroke of 6.30. 

In the spring of 1931, friends of the Empress rejoiced 
to welcome Net once more at a great public function after 
long years of retirement. It was the occasion of the wedding 
of her youngest brother, Prince Gaetano of Bourbon, to 
Princess Margaret of Thurn and Taxis in Paris, and the 
Imperial honours paid to her Majesty revealed French 
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ecclesiastical authorities in an agreeable light. _“‘ Wonder- 
fully beautiful and charming, ever youthful,” Dr. Walter 
Bobrovski wrote in a great Viennese newspaper,’ “ the 
Empress bears her lot with distinguished majesty. In 
illustration of the impression of her exalted personality upon 
the people, I mention a whisper I heard at her appearance 
in the crowd outside—‘ one feels one ought to kneel.” At 
eleven o’clock, Cardinal Prince Bishop Verdier advanced 
with his retinue to the entrance of the chapel of his palace 
to receive her Majesty, asperged her with holy water, and 
escorted her to a raised seat on the Gospel side of the altar; 
then took his place in his purple robes on the Epistle side 
with the representatives of the Belgian, Bulgarian and 
Portuguese sovereigns. 

“In his allocution to the bridal pair, he paid tribute to 
the Empress as ‘ Princess of Peace.’ In France, the supple- 
ment of a civil ceremony is obligatory, and tact was shown 
by the official who conducted it. ‘France,’ he said, 
‘although a republic, knows how to honour the past and 
to revere it as a portion of her national life.’ ” 


4, ARCHDUKE ALBRECHT 


Events in Hungary may now be reviewed. 

On the death of the Emperor Charles, the first thought 
of those who had treacherously prevented the recovery of 
his throne was to resist the return of his widow and his 
heir. The conspirators styled themselves “ Free Electors ” 
and were Jed by Julius Gombés, a fomenter of anti-Semitic 
secret societies, an organizer of terrorism after (perhaps also 
before) the fall of Bela Kun, and the chosen War Minister 
of the Regent Horthy. His main strength Jay in the Hon- 
ved militia, which was formed when the Entente denied 
Hungary a regular army. 

The conspirators were subsidized and utilized by Arch- 
duchess Isabella, wife of the Archduke Frederick, for a cam- 
paign of conspiracy on behalf of her son, Archduke Albrecht, 

1 Newes Wiener Journal, 20 May, 1931. 
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known to gossips as the ‘‘ enfant de miracle.” She is said 
to have spent £750,000 of her enormous fortune during 
twelve years in attempting to bribe the poverty-stricken 
poole to accept the usurpation of Albrecht. She bought 

is election as President of the powerful “ Tesz ” or “‘ Union 
of Social Clubs.” Though herself a strict Catholic, she set 
herself to win the support of narrow Calvinist leaders, telling 
them that the young Emperor was “‘ priest-reared.” At one 
time, Albrecht received almost Royal honours in many parts 
of the country, and a Protestant Bishop greeted him with the 
words: “ Art thou he that should come, or do we look for 
another?” And Albrecht was sent on many visits to Rome 
to intrigue for the support of Mussolini and the House of 
Savoy; overtures were even made for his alliance with an 
Italian princess. For a time, he was the only Habsburg 
who refrained from swearing allegiance to the Head of his 
House. 

Then came the astonishing news that the young man 
had renounced all ambitions, preferring to marry another 
man’s wife in a Brighton registry-office. His father refused 
to reccive him, Isabella’s plans were wrecked, a large slice 
of her fortune had been squandered in vain. Albrecht 
recognized that his chances of election as King of Hungary 
were ended. In any case, his one concern was to obtain 
sanction for his irregular marriage with a divorced person. 
He had already made his submission to the Head of his 
House in May, 1930, both verbally and in writing; at the 
beginning of September, he appeared at Steenockerzeel and 
took the oath of allegiance, no doubt hoping to obtain 
recognition of his bride. This was of course impossible, as 
was made clear in the following communigué issued by 
Count Hunyadi, Court Chamberlain to her Majesty: 


His Imperial and Royal Highness the Archduke Albrecht was 
received in audience by her Majesty the Empress and Queen Zita in 
the matter of the civil marriage which he contracted with Madame 
Iréne de Rudnay, née Lelbach, on the qth of September. As the 
decision in this matter lies solely in the hands of the All Highest 
Head of the House, and, during his minority, in those of his repre. 
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sentative, her Majesty the Empress and Queen, now therefore her 
Majesty in the name of his Majesty the Emperor and King refuses 
to accord her recognition to a civil macriage contracted without her 
knowledge and without her permission, Her Majesty the Empress 
and Queen severely censured the action of the Archduke. 


5. THE EMPEROR OTTO'S FUTURE 


On the 2oth of November, 1930, the Emperor Otto 
attained the age of eighteen and was recognized as the active 
Head of the House of Habsburg according to law. None 
deny that he is the legitimate heir to the Austrian Empire. 

The Emperor Charles never abdicated either for him- 
self or his successors. Again and again he refused the most 
tempting offers for the surrender of his rights, The treaties 
of peace contained no suggestion that he or his House should 
be excluded from the throne. The Ambassadors’ resolution 
of the 4th of February, 1920, was a unilateral declaration 
that did not bind Hungary in any way, and the so-called 
Succession States had no share in it. As to the Dethrone- 
ment Act of 1921, it was imposed on the Hungarian 
parliament by duress and has no legal or moral force. 

The whole of the old Empire remains a mutilated 
corpse, putrid with political and financial corruption, The 
Succession States are tyrannized by rogues and resound 
with scandals. The Austrian “ republic” crushes every 
patriotic aspiration, submits to be robbed according to the 
maxims of Marx, and threatens to disappear as a province 
of a German or Russian Republic. 

Hungary has lost the peace even more emphatically 
than the war. She has been deprived of three-quarters of 
the territory which she maintained as a bulwark of civiliza- 
tion during a thousand years. Millions of her subjects have 
been transferred to foreign yokes. Her industries and 
agriculture have almost perished. An industrious peasantry 
is reduced to misery in the midst of fertile fields. Mother 
Earth still Javishes tantalizing treasures, but high tariff-walls 
and American over-production have reduced profits below 
the cost of existence, so that a farmer can scarcely afford 
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to buy a shirt or a plough. As lately as May, 1931, there 
were disorders in the Hungarian parliament because the 
gang of Horthy and Bethlen still refused the vote by ballot, 
which formed part of the Emperor’s programme. 

The people of Hungary are naturally exasperated against 
the present provisional Government and its white terror, 
which they hold responsible for most of their calamities. 
Plundered and exhausted, they submitted to the half-measure 
of a regency, intended to bridge over, not to fill up the 
chasm 1m the constitution, to keep alive memories of the 
traditional union between King, land and people. After 
a long interregnum, Hungary still retains the style and title 
of a Kingdom, but her provisional Government has out- 
lived its excuse for existence, is weakened by the jealousies 
of self-seekers at home and the menace of communism from 
abroad. 

The vast majority of the nation demands the return of 
the lawful Monarch, under whose constitutional rule settled 
government may be enjoyed, an iniquitous treaty be revised, 
stolen territory and prosperity be restored. The only 
obstacle to their emancipation comes from foreigners who 
pretend to have fought the bloodiest war in history for the 
cause of self-determination. 


AUTHORITIES 


“Kaiser Kael: Aus der Geheimmappe seines Kabinettschefs.” By 
Artuur Grar Porzer-Hopitz. Zurich: Amalthea Verlag, 
1929. 652 pages, 80 illustrations. 

This is not by any means an exhaustive biography, but it does 
provide what it promises—a very full account of the author's private 
secretaryship. He has strong opinions and expresses them without 
reserve. Czernin and Tisza are his special bogies, and he fails to 
find a good word for Hungary or the Hungarians. His loyalty is 
never in question and, though often prolix, he is skilful in reviving 
an atmosphere. His book repays the great trouble of reading. 


“Der Tote auf Madeira.” By Kart Freterr von WERKMANN, 
Munich: Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik, 1923. 311 pages. 

Baron Werkmann was the Emperor's last secretary and served 
him faithfully to the end. This book deals judicially and judiciously 
with the period from Schénbrunn in November, 1918, to the 
Emperor’s death in April, 1922. Persons are well portrayed and the 
narrative will convince the most sceptical. 


“« Aus Kaiser Karl's Nachlass.” By Kani Freinirr von WERKMANN, 
Berlin: Verlag far Kulturpaliik, 1925. 166 pages. 

A succinct account of the Emperor's first attempt to recover the 
throne of Hungary at Easter, 1921, founded upon his Majesty's own 
impressions dictated to the author in Switzerland. A remarkable 
exposure of Admiral Horthy’s character and conduct. 


“Der Kénig und sein Reichsverweser.” By Atapin vow Boro- 
viczényr. Munich: Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik, 1924. 361 pages. 
‘The author acted as Hungarian private secretary to the Emperor 
and accompanied him in the expedition of October, 1921, to recover 
the throne. He tells what he saw in so vivid and dramatic a style 
that the reader’s interest is held throughout, and his revelations of 
the treachery, whereby the Emperor's troops were defeated, must fill 
the hearts of chivalrous Hungarians with horror and shame. 
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It is to be noted, however, that the author had no right to publish 
this book at all without her Majesty's permission; he overrated his 
position and the part he played; and his indiscretions have com- 
promised loyal subjects of the Crown now inhabitating the Succes- 
sion States. His account of the battle of Buda-drs is correct so 
far as military hutory is concerned, but the tendency of his book is 
the same as that of all other publications emanating from Hungarian 
political quarters, which have appeared up to the present, namely, to 
refuse to take any blame or responsibility for the unsuccessful attempt 
to reinstate the Monarchy in Hungary and for the manner in which 
it was carried out. 


“ Aus den Erinnerungen eines Fligeladjutanten an weiland Seine 
Majestit den Kaiser und Kénig Karl.” By FReGATreNgapiTAN 
Emmerich Zeno von Schonra. Vienna: Reichsbund der 
Oesterreicher, 1927. 127 pages, 1 illustration. 

A collection of Jectures and articles by an adjutant who accom- 

panicd the Emperor in war and exile. Captain von Schonta has a 

reat gift of expression and reveals the wonderful kindness of his 
lord's character as well as the pathos of his life. 


“Unser Kaiserpaar.” Edited by Coroner Axots Vetrzé, written 
by “ Sit-Vara,” Captain Kart Weaxmann (afterwards Freiherr 
von Werkmann) and Carrais Paut Stesertz, Vienna: 
J. Roller, Donauland Biicherei, 1918. 349 pages, 17 illustrations. 

A sketch of the Emperor’s childhood, youth, education and 
campaigns, followed by a brief biography of the Empress, Written 
before the revolution, this book escapes the pessimism of later works. 

The military narratives of Baron von Werkmann are meritorious. 


“ Habsburgs Weg von Wilhelm zu Briand.” By Pavt Szemene and 
EntcH Czecu. Vienna: Amalthea Verlag, 1931. 

Described as ‘“* The Memoirs of Graf Tamds von Erdédy,” who 
was associated with the Emperor in childhood, acted as messenger dur- 
ing the peace negotiations with Prince Sixte, and travelled ta Hungary 
with his Majesty at Easter, 1927. In reality, an irresponsible piece 
of sensational journalism, concocted by two Jewish scribes. Erdédy 
seems to have sold them his confused reminiscences in a convivial 
mood without troubling to make sure that they would not be put to 
an improper use or distorted. The result is beneath contempt. 


“ Karl von Ocsterreich : Ein christliches Lebensbild."" By Dr. H. K. 
Zessnen-SpitzeNserc. Vienna: Gebetsliga, 1927. 


A slight study of the religious side of the Emperor’s life. 
26 


AUTHORITIES 


“Franz Ferdinand, der Erzherzog-Thronfolger: ein Lebensbild.” 
By Tueopor vow Sosnosky. Munich: R. Oidenbourg, 1929. 
255 pages, 2 portraits, 2 plans. 
A vivid, impartial view, with both light and shade, by a strong 
admirer. Confirms the responsibility of the Serbian Government for 
the Serajevo murders, 


“Im Weltkriege.” By Orroxan Grar Czeantw. Berlin: Ullstein, 
1919. 
The vanity of this unscrupulous author discounts his authority. 


“ Aus meiner Dienstzeit.” By Fetpmarsciat Franz, Grar Cowrap 
von Hérzenporr. Vienna: Rikola Verlag. 

Neither interesting nor instructive. Conrad was a simple man 
who possessed military gifts. He was soured by his dismissal and 
blamed others for his own mistakes. He opposed peace and the 
Emperor’s amnesty, apparently desiring to impose a military 
dictatorship. 





“ Politische und militirische Erinnerungen.” By Generar Joser 
Grar Sréxcxu. Leipzig: List, 1922. 


“ Der Prozess gegen dic Attentiter in Serajevo.” By Prorzssor 
Puaros. Berlin: R. von Deckers Verlag, 1918. 


“ Die Ermordung des Erherzogs Franz Ferdinand.” By Sranoje 
Sranoyevic. Frankfurt-a-M.: Frankfurter Societitsdriickerei, 
1923. 


“ Die Habsburger und die Siidslawenfrage.” By Hermann WenveL, 
Belgrade-Leipzig: Kohn, 1924. 


“ Tapebuch meiner Reise um die Erde, 1892-1893." By Arctinuke 
Francis Ferpinanp. Vienna: Hélder, 1896. 


“Vom alten Kaiser.” By Avsert Freimerr von Marcutt:. Vienna: 
Leonhardt Verlag, 1921. 
A medley of inventions and backstairs gossip, unworthy of serious 
attention. 


“Vor dem Sturm.” By Pau Nixitscr-Boutzes. Berlin: Verlag 
fair Kulturpolitik, 1925. 
An unimportant and quite secondary book, chiefly consisting of 
gossip collected by an inferior domestic official and rendered in an 
entirely personal spirit. Contains many inaccuracies. 
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“ Die Vercinigten Staaten von Gross-Oesterreich.” By Auer C. 
Popovic. Leipzig: Elischer, 1906. 


‘Aus Oesterreichs Hohe und Niedergang.” By AUFFENBERG 
Komarow. Munich: Drei Masken Verlag, 1921. 


“ Heinrich Lammasch, seine Aufzeichnungen, sein Wirken und seine 
Politik.” Vienna: Deuticke, 1922. 


“ Austria in Dissolution, being the personal Recollections of 
Stephan, Count Burién, Minister for Foreign Affairs for 
Austria and Hungary, 1915-1917 and 1918.” Translated by 
Brian Lunn, London: Benn, 1915. 


The exaggerated moderation of this author's style needs season- 
ing. Thus, on page 147, we read “ without sympathy ” when the 
obvious intention 1s to imply “ with hatred and dread.” Allowance 
must also be made for a Prussian mentality that seems out of place 
in an Austrian statesman. Summaries of historical developments 
are, however, presented with the clarity of a blue-book. 


© Der Weg zur Katastrophe.”” By Nowar. 

Far from illuminating and relies too much on the gossip of 
Conradi, who acquired a habit of talking to journalists until he 
scemed almost to be inspiring propaganda against the Emperor. 


“L'Oflre de Paix séparée de PAutriche.” By Prince Sixre oF 
Bowrson, Paris, 1920. 
Documents and a graphic narrative of the negotiations in respect 
of the Emperor's attempt to make peace in 1917. 


“Deutschland als Verbiindeter: Kaiser Karls Kampf um den 
Frieden.” By Kart Freinerr von Werxmann. Berlin: 
Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik, 1931. 351 pages, 12 illustrations, 

An important, authoritative book fortified by State documents, 
illustrating the Emperor's lifelong struggle for peace and the perfidies 
of Germans towards their allies before, during and since the war. 

Contains vivid cameos of all the principal characters of the drama, 

sidelights of secret history and the impressive conclusions of a shrewd 

observer who was an eye-witness behind the scenes. Indispensable 
toa complete comprehension of the problems of the times. 


“Charles Ter, Empercur d’Autriche, Roi de Hongrie.” By Jérme 
Troup. Paris: Plon, 1931. 241 pages, 8 illustrations. 
A sympathetic summary of the Emperor's life, founded, however, 
on authorities, in many cases, of doubtful accuracy. Affords light 
reading suited to the superficiality of French minds. 


AUTHORITIES 


“Onto von Habsburg: ein ungeldstes europiiisches Problem.” By 
Kaat Freixerr von Weakmann. Berlin, Vienna and Leipzig: 
Ralph A. Hoger Verlag, 1932. 303 pages, 33 illustrations. 

An excellent biography of the young Emperor Otto with graphic 
narratives of his short but dramatic life, beginning with his escape 
from Hungarian bolsheviks at the age of two, then his experiences 

of revolution and many exiles, triumphs over adversity, training as a 

statesman and prospects as “ the standard-bearer of the future." Con- 

tains a convincing apology for Legitimism as a practical solution of 
present discontents and as the most perfect expression of true 
democracy. 
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Coronation, 94-95 

Czernin's letter, 120 

Education, 16 

Emperor’s confidence and sym- 
pathy, 87, 165, 184, 280, 283 

Family, 195, 241-242, 284 

Gaetano’s wedding, Prince, 290- 


291 
German admira’s rudeness, 110 
Homburg visit, 127 

Languages, 178, 287 

Lequeitio, 284, 286, 287 
Marriage, 16 
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Peace negotiations, 120, 122 ;  Vexations and privations, 15° 
Popularity, 16, 284-285 275, 28: 

Schinbrurn, departure from, 16 War-work, 99-100, 282 

Slanders, 113, 134, 279, 285 | Zobelsohn. See Radek 

Son's sick bed, 276-278 ! Zach Tatheran bichon. 141 
Steenockerzeel, i 290, 292 


